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PREFACE 


Purpose.  This  book  in  the  Open  Door  English  Series  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  second  year  in  the  junior  high  school  or  for  the 
eighth  grade  in  the  elementary  school.  It  endeavors  to  make 
a  sound,  stimulating,  and  practical  approach  to  the  study  of 
English  and  to  provide  a  thorough  training  in  the  subject. 

The  Open  Door  point  of  view.  One  of  the  most  marked 
advances  made  in  education  within  the  past  few  years  concerns 
the  pupils’  attitude  toward  their  work.  This  book,  in  accordance 
with  this  advance,  bases  its  lessons  on  the  actual  needs  of  youth, 
and  makes  it  possible  for  each  pupil  to  solve  his  own  problems  and 
make  rapid  progress  in  acquiring  facility  in  speaking  and  writing. 
In  its  deeply  grounded,  true  Americanism,  it  provides  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  everyone  in  a  class,  no  matter  what  his  native  endow¬ 
ment  may  be,  and,  in  so  doing  wins  a  pupil’s  co-operation  and 
eliminates  wasted  effort  that  comes  from  working  against  a  pupil 
rather  than  with  him. 

A  stimulating  psychological  approach.  The  words  Open  Door 
mean  opportunity.  They  also  stand  for  a  wide  view,  or  vision. 
The  lessons  in  this  book  are,  therefore,  something  more  than  mere 
assignments.  At  all  times  they  are  so  closely  connected  with  the 
demands  of  daily  life  that  they  give  a  pupil  an  idea,  or  vision,  of 
their  significance.  The  training  covers  conversation,  class 
discussion,  lesson  reports,  club  meetings,  and  other  practical 
situations.  Moreover,  it  is  so  planned  that  the  pupils  are  given 
the  necessary  impetus  to  carry  them  over  each  difficult  step. 
As  a  means  to  this  important  phase  of  the  work  each  lesson  in 
composition,  for  example,  passes  through  three  stages:  (i)  the 
exploration  of  ideas  and  the  stimulation  of  a  pupil's  thought;  (2)  the 
development  of  the  technical  skill  required  in  the  organization  and 
presentation  of  the  thought;  and  (3)  self-criticism  or  the  testing  of  the 
composition  to  make  sure  that  it  is  both  effective  and  correct.  No 
pupil  is  asked  to  compose  until  he  has  something  to  say  and  knows 
how  he  wishes  to  say  it.  The  chewing  of  pencils  and  the  staring 
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into  vacancy  that  usually  characterize  efforts  at  composition  are 
no  longer  a  necessary  accompaniment. 

Functional  point  of  view.  By  means  of  this  stimulating  ap¬ 
proach  the  lessons  are  made  to  function  in  a  pupil’s  expression. 
The  technique  in  composition  and  all  work  in  grammar  are  taught 
when  a  pupil  has  a  demand  for  it;  that  is,  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
Outlining  a  topic,  preparing  a  summary,  writing  entertaining 
letters,  and  allied  accomplishments  are  all  taught  in  connection 
with  situations  that  require  their  use.  The  points  covered  in 
grammar  are  taught  as  a  means  of  composing  clear  sentences  and 
using  words  correctly. 

Thoroughness  of  training.  The  book  contains  an  abundance 
of  material.  It  also,  through  a  careful  distribution  of  drill 
exercises,  self-testing  reviews,  standardized  tests,  and  supple¬ 
mentary  practice  exercises,  makes  it  possible  for  each  pupil  to 
master  individually  whatever  troubles  him.  In  this  distribution 
a  pupil  does  not  meet  an  important  subject  merely  once.  He 
comes  across  it  again  and  again,  and  always  under  new  and 
stimulating  circumstances.  In  this  way  the  points  developed 
become  warp  and  woof  of  his  thought. 

Special  features.  Among  the  special  features  the  book  in¬ 
cludes  (i)  standardized  tests  for  measuring  ability  in  the  use  of 
the  sentence  and  for  diagnosing  difficulties  in  correct  usage;  (2)  a 
composition  scale ;  (3)  such  means  of  adapting  work  in  composition 
to  different  levels  of  ability  as  the  three-assignment  lesson  plan; 
and  (4)  stimulating  exercises  including  “class”  discussions,  a 
class  secretary’s  report,  suggestions  for  “planned”  reading  and 
copies  of  a  school  newspaper. 

Acknowledgment.  For  aid  in  their  investigations  and  for  try¬ 
ing  out  different  phases  of  the  work,  the  authors  wish  to  thank 
the  many  public  school  teachers  who  helped  them,  including 
those  in  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Springfield,  Massachusetts;  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland;  Potsdam,  New  York;  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  in 
Ellensburg,  Washington.  Among  the  individuals  to  whom  they 
are  particularly  indebted  are  Henry  W.  Holmes,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University;  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  Holbrook,  formerly  of  the  Forestville  School,  Chicago;  Mr. 
Julius  E.  Warren,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 
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Chapter  I 

USING  GOOD  ENGLISH 
I.  To  the  Rescue! 

[Class  discussion] 

The  shipwrecked  mariners  on  the  raft  shown  in  the 
picture  on  the  opposite  page  are  seeking  a  place  of  safety. 
Near  them,  partly  hidden  by  fog,  are  a  rocky  shore, 
treacherous  rapids,  a  dangerous  whirlpool,  a  fearful 
octopus,  or  devilfish,  and  other  perils.  Beyond  are 
calm  seas,  a  pleasant  island,  and  a  safe  harbor. 

The  haven  which  the  mariners  are  seeking  is  the  Port 
of  Good  English.  With  this  thought  in  mind  you  may 
be  interested  in  working  out  for  yourself  a  key  to  the 
picture  and  then  in  comparing  your  key  with  the  one 
given.  The  fog  stands  for  poor  thinking. 

To  reach  the  Port  of  Good  English  is  not  an  easy 
task  for  anyone.  He  who  would  attain  this  end  not 
only  must  learn  to  think  clearly,  but  must  also  have 
at  his  command  a  vocabulary  of  useful  words  and  be 
able  to  express  his  ideas  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
understood. 

The  task  is  difficult,  but  the  reward  is  great.  A 
good  talker  is  welcome  in  any  company  and  has  many 
advantages  over  other  people.  How  does  his  ability  aid 
him  in  making  friends?  In  taking  part  in  a  club  meet¬ 
ing?  In  making  a  good  record  at  school? 

In  what  ways  will  the  ability  to  use  English  well  help 
a  boy  or  girl  in  later  life? 
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Compare  the  following  compositions  to  find  which 
pupil  has  avoided  some  of  the  hazards  that  bar  the  way 
to  the  Port  of  Good  English: 

I  realized  that  my  dream  had  come  true  as  I  found 
myself  in  New  York  with  the  dizzy  heights  of  skyscrapers 
above  me.  Thrilled  by  my  first  sight  of  the  city,  I  stood 
gazing  at  the  enormous  buildings  and  at  the  hurrying 
crowd  in  the  street  below.  People  dashed  to  and  fro  and 
soon  I  found  myself  one  of  them  and  began  walking  aim¬ 
lessly  in  such  a  maze  that  I  was  almost  like  a  person 
who  is  blindfolded.  The  noise  of  cars,  people,  trains, 
and  trolleys  rang  in  my  ears  with  an  even  beat  as  I  walked 
along  humming  to  myself,  “Pm  in  New  York.  Pm  in 
New  York.” 

Edward 

One  day  in  July  some  other  fellows  and  I  went  out 
in  a  speed  boat.  We  started  from  the  dock  and  went 
north.  We  thought  we  would  cruise  about  a  bit  before 
we  went  outside  the  bay.  For  about  fifteen  minutes 
we  cruised  about  the  bay.  Finally  we  decided  we  would 
go  outside  the  bay.  When  we  were  about  a  mile  out 
we  struck  a  few  waves  which  almost  overturned  the 
boat,  but  by  a  miracle  it  did  not  turn  over.  We  con¬ 
tinued  our  cruise  and  then  returned  home. 

Carl 

Edward’s  composition  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
list  of  events.  In  it  he  has  endeavored  to  bring  out  a 
single  idea,  the  thrill  that  he  felt  on  his  first  visit  to  New 
York.  Notice,  too,  that  his  sentences  are  carefully  com¬ 
posed  and  that  they  show  sufficient  variety  in  form  to 
sound  natural.  How  does  Carl’s  composition  differ 
from  Edward’s  in  the  way  it  was  planned?  In  the  sen¬ 
tences  used? 

What  evidence  can  you  find  to  show  that  both  boys 
had  good  vocabularies? 
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[Written  summary] 

To  help  your  class  summarize  the  discussion  suggested 
in  this  lesson,  write  in  a  sentence  or  two  what  you  regard 
as  the  most  important  point  brought  out  by  the  members. 
Submit  your  paper  to  a  committee  appointed  to  select 
the  best  comments  and  to  have  them  read  in  your  next 
English  period. 

2.  Using  Words  Correctly 

One  of  the  first  essentials  of  good  English  is  correct¬ 
ness,  a  characteristic  which  all  may  acquire. 

The  words  printed  in  heavy  black  type  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences  give  the  right  forms  for  the  two  common 
errors  which  you  should  add  to  your  list  for  class  cor¬ 
rection  ; 

Shall  I  go  now? 

I  am  surely  going  to  be  at  the  ball  game. 

The  word  shall,  and  not  the  word  will,  is  used  with 
the  pronouns  I  and  we  in  asking  questions. 

The  adverb  surely  and  not  the  adjective  sure  should 
be  used  to  modify  a  verb. 

1.  Use  the  word  shall  in  questions  like  the  following: 

Shall  I  study  my  history  lesson  first  today? 

Shall  we  try  to  complete  our  maps  now? 

Shall  I  go  to  college  when  I  am  through  high  school? 

2.  Complete  the  following  sentences;  then  give  others 
that  contrast  the  use  of  the  adjective  sure  and  the  ad¬ 
verb  surely. 

1.  Our  victory  in  the  game  is - .  We  shall - 

win. 

2.  Are  you - that  you  can  come?  Yes,  I  am 

- .  I  shall - be  there. 

3.  The  test  on  the  following  page  covers  sixteen  com¬ 
mon  errors.  Can  you  make  a  perfect  record  on  it? 
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Test  A.  First  Form.  Sixteen  Common  Errors 

Copy  and  complete  the  following  sentences,  using 
words  from  the  list  below  Number  5: 

1.  The  men  -  a  caravan  crossing  the  desert. 

2.  The  travelers  had  -  south. 

3.  A  hot  wind  -  from  the  heated  plain. 

4.  The  horse  -  swiftly. 

5.  The  men  -  the  work  carefully. 

saw  went  come  ran  done 

seen  gone  came  run  did 

Use  pronouns  to  complete  these  sentences: 

6.  Presents  were  given  to  my  sister  and  - . 

7.  My  brother  and  -  went  for  a  visit. 

8.  -  and  -  visited  a  farm. 

9.  Richard’s  younger  brother  is  as  tall  as - . 

10.  Tom  used  Frank’s  bicycle,  but  it  was  not  - 

who  broke  it. 

Complete,  using  words  that  make  sense: 

11.  Are  you  ready  to  write?  No,  I  -  no  pencil. 

12.  Has  Dorothy  Ned’s  book?  No,  she -  it. 

Complete,  using  words  from  the  list  below  Number  16: 

13.  In  asking  permission,  Jane  should  have  said,  “ - 

I  go?” 

14.  The  boy  says  that  he -  like  to  play  ball. 

15.  Will  you  carry  the  basket  or  -  I? 

16.  Shall  you  be  at  school  to-morrow?  Yes,  - . 

may  don’t  shall  sure 

can  doesn’t  will  surely 

For  Test  A  Practice  Exercises  see  pages  247-254. 

3.  Learning  to  be  Accurate 

[The  need  for  accuracy] 

Show  that  accuracy  is  needed  in  the  following  situations 
and  then  name  other  situations  requiring  it: 
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In  directing  a  stranger  to  a  public  building  or  to  a 
given  street 

In  describing  a  person  so  that  some  one  who  has  never 
seen  him  would  be  able  to  pick  him  out  of  a  crowd  at  a 
railway  station 

In  writing  a  notice  of  an  important  meeting  at  which 
a  large  attendance  is  desired 

In  making  a  report  to  a  class  of  an  investigation  in 
history,  geography,  or  science 

In  settling  a  quarrel  that  has  risen  in  a  game  that 
you  have  watched 

To  test  your  accuracy  in  observation  and  in  descrip¬ 
tion,  play  the  following  games  from  day  to  day: 

Observing  details  in  a  picture.  A  large  picture  is  held 
for  a  brief  period  before  the  class  in  full  view  of  every 
one.  The  members  of  the  class  then  write  their  observa¬ 
tions.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  find  who  not  only 
saw  the  largest  number  of  objects  in  the  picture,  but  also 
observed  the  position  of  the  objects  and  noticed  the 
significance  of  the  picture. 

Describing  an  object  without  naming  it.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  gives  a  description  without  naming  the 
object  which  he  is  describing  and  then  asks  the  class  to 
tell  what  he  had  in  mind.  The  subject  chosen  may  be 
connected  with  any  familiar  topic  such  as  native  birds, 
wild  flowers,  different  breeds  of  dogs,  historical  events, 
large  cities,  or  even  with  makes  of  automobiles. 

[Accuracy  in  the  use  of  words] 

Do  you  overwork  some  words  such  as  good,  fine,  won¬ 
derful,  or  do  you  try  to  be  discriminating  in  your  use  of 
words  and  to  select  those  that  accurately  express  your 
ideas? 

Copy  and  complete  each  sentence,  using  from  the  list 
given  below  it  the  word  that  expresses  the  idea  most 
accurately : 
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1.  The  boy  who  had  accidentally  hurt  the  kitten 

felt  - . 

solemn  mournful  unhappy  sorry  sad  sober 

2.  The  children  were  -  to  hear  that  their  little 

friend  was  better. 

merry  glad  joyous  happy  pleased 

3.  The  -  woman,  who  herself  was  poor,  was 

always  ready  to  give  to  any  one  in  need. 

good-natured  unselfish  kind  sympathetic 

4.  Although  the  old  man  was  rich,  he  was  so  - 

that  he  lived  in  a  poor  hut  and  ate  only  the  cheapest 
food. 

mean  stingy  selfish  unkind  miserly  cruel 

5.  The  frightened  girl,  pursued  by  a  ferocious  dog, 
-  up  the  steps. 

walked  hurried  ran  fled  hastened 

6.  The  lazy  boy,  who  had  nothing  to  do,  - - 

down  the  village  street. 

strutted  strolled  sauntered  walked 

7.  The  sight  of  the  bleak  mountains,  rising  tier  upon 

tier  and  covered  with  eternal  snow,  filled  the  minds  of 
the  travelers  with  - . 

fear  wonder  solemnity  awe  surprise 

8.  The  children  who  went  on  a  picnic  had  a  - - 

time. 

jolly  good  fine  wonderful 

happy  pleasant  interesting 

9.  The  boy  who  was  taunted  by  the  other  boys  felt 

provoked  angry  mad  irritated  annoyed 

4.  Care  in  Giving  Directions 

[Characteristics  of  clear  directions] 
I.  After  reading  the  following  directions,  could  you 
stand  before  your  class  and  give  a  demonstration  of  how 
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to  open  a  new  book?  What  are  the  characteristics  of 
clear  directions? 


Opening  a  New  Book 

Before  opening  a  new  book,  cut  the  leaves  carefully, 
if  they  are  not  already  cut.  Use  for  this  purpose  a 
knife  or  a  paper  cutter  and  be  careful  not  to  tear  the 
edges  of  the  paper.  After  cutting  the  leaves,  stand 
the  book  on  its  narrow  back;  then,  in  order  to  open  the 
book  without  breaking  the  binding,  turn  back  a  few 
pages  at  a  time  first  from  the  front  and  then  from  the 
back,  pressing  the  binding  gently  each  time.  Continue 
this  process  until  all  the  leaves  have  been  turned  and 
the  book  is  flexible. 

2.  For  which  of  the  following  can  you  give  clear  direc¬ 
tions? 

Cleaning  a  blackboard  without  filling  the  air  with 
chalk  dust 

Taking  a  correct  position  for  writing 
Standing  in  a  good  position  while  speaking  before  an 
audience 

Using  one’s  voice  in  an  agreeable  way  when  speaking 
Finding  a  given  word  in  a  dictionary  quickly 
Determining  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  from  the 
marks  used  in  a  dictionary 

Arranging  a  group  of  words  in  alphabetical  order 
Dividing  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line 
Addressing  an  envelope 

Writing  one’s  own  address  and  the  date  in  the  head¬ 
ing  of  a  letter 

Writing  a  direct  quotation 
Paragraphing  a  paper 

[Expressing  ideas  in  clear  sentences] 

3.  Find  what  is  wrong  with  this  set  of  directions: 

Drawing  Lines  with  Ink 

Be  careful  not  to  blot  them  and  use  it  with  the  beveled 
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edge  down.  Hold  it  steady  with  one  hand  after  plac¬ 
ing  it  so  that  it  will  be  straight  draw  it  with  one  stroke 
of  the  pen  and  wipe  off  the  ink  before  drawing  the  sec¬ 
ond  one. 

4.  In  giving  directions,  why  should  a  person  be  care¬ 
ful  to  express  himself  in  clear  sentences?  Why  should 
he  avoid  using  words  like  them  and  it  before  he  has 
mentioned  that  for  which  the  words  stand? 

5.  Select  one  of  the  topics  named  in  Exercise  2,  or  a 
similar  topic,  and  decide  what  to  say  in  giving  the  di¬ 
rections  called  for;  then,  after  choosing  a  classmate  to 
demonstrate  them,  give  the  directions. 

5.  Care  in  Giving  a  Notice 

[Conversation! 

1.  Read  these  notices;  then  tell  which  is  the  better  one 
and  give  the  reason  for  your  choice: 

A  meeting  of  the  School  Athletic  Association  will  be 
held  tomorrow  afternoon.  Every  one  interested  should 
come,  for  important  plans  will  be  discussed. 

A  meeting  of  the  School  Athletic  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  gymnasium  tomorrow  afternoon,  Tuesday, 
September  12,  at  half  past  three.  Every  one  interested 
should  come,  for  important  plans  will  be  discussed. 

Henry  Richmond,  President 

2.  Hold  an  umbrella  before  your  classmates  and  ask 
them  to  think  of  it  as  a  lost  article,  and  to  tell  what 
they  should  say  about  the  umbrella  when  inquiring  for 
it  at  a  railroad  office. 

3.  What  facts  should  be  given  in  sending  a  notice  to 
other  rooms  in  your  building  for  each  of  the  following? 

Entertainment:  to  be  given  at  school 

Found:  a  oocketbook  Lost:  a  knife 

Found:  a  pencil  box  Lost:  a  library  book 
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[Written  composition] 

4.  Write  three  of  the  notices  planned  in  Exercise  3. 

[Review.  Writing  dates] 

5.  Find  in  the  following  sentence  an  illustration  for 
each  of  the  rules  given  below  it  : 

A  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  Washington  School 
at  three  o’clock  on  Friday,  October  15. 

The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  months 
of  the  year,  and  all  other  proper  names  should  begin 
with  capital  letters. 

The  parts  of  a  date  should  be  separated  by  one  or 
more  commas. 

6.  Read  your  notices  to  make  sure  (i)  of  your  use 
of  capital  letters  and  commas  in  writing  dates,  (2)  of  your 
spelling. 

6.  Class  Discussions 
I 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  it  is  natural 
for  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  questions  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  that  can  best  be  answered  by  class  discussion.  What 
others  have  you  in  mind? 

How  can  we  make  our  reading  count? 

What  is  meant  by  planned  reading? 

What  are  some  of  the  best  programs  to  listen  to  over 
the  radio? 

Why  should  we  choose  to  see  good  moving  pictures 
and  avoid  those  that  are  sensational? 

2.  To  make  a  class  discussion  a  success,  every  member 
should  be  willing  to  help  either  by  taking  part  in  it  or 
by  being  an  attentive  listener.  Some  of  the  rules  of 
courtesy  to  be  observed  are  given  here.  Perhaps  you  can 
add  to  the  number. 
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Courtesy  in  Discussion 

Show  by  your  position  that  you  are  interested  in  the 
discussion. 

Encourage  each  speaker  by  giving  close  attention 
to  what  he  says. 

Wait  for  an  opportunity  to  speak.  Do  not  inter¬ 
rupt  the  person  who  is  speaking. 

Talk  to  the  whole  class.  Do  not  make  remarks  in¬ 
tended  for  a  neighbor  only. 

Do  your  part,  but  do  not  monopolize  too  much  time 
or  speak  too  often. 

If  you  differ  from  a  speaker,  give  your  opinion  cour¬ 
teously.  Avoid  contradicting  a  person. 

Before  beginning  a  discussion,  a  class  should  select 
a  question  in  which  everyone  is  interested  and  then,  after 
making  an  outline,  choose  a  leader. 

For  the  subject  of  planned  reading,  for  example,  the 
outline  and  the  discussion  should  resemble  the  following: 
/ 

Planned  Reading 
Outline 

I.  Good  subjects  to  choose  for  reading. 

II.  What  to  include  in  a  list. 

III.  Where  the  right  books  and  articles  can  be  found. 


Discussion 

Leader:  The  first  topic  in  our  outline  is  Good  sub¬ 

jects  to  choose.  I  know  that  Roger  has  been  doing  some 
interesting  reading  so  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  talk 
first. 

Roger:  Last  summer  I  came  across  The  Black  Buc¬ 

caneer,  by  S.  W.  Meader,  a  story  of  pirates  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  It  was  so  thrilling  that  when  I  had  finished 
the  book  I  asked  the  librarian  if  she  had  any  more  tales 
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like  it.  She  suggested  Fortune  of  the  Indies,  by  Edith 
Price,  another  exciting  story  of  early  American  seafaring 
life.  By  that  time  I  felt  almost  at  home  on  the  sea. 
Then  my  brother  suggested  my  reading  Paid  Jones,  by 
Molly  Elliot  Seawell.  This  is  a  biography,  but  I  enjoyed 
it  just  as  much  as  a  story. 

Leader:  Perhaps  some  of  the  rest  of  you  have  had 

similar  experiences  and  are  willing  to  tell  the  class  about 
them. 

Adelaide:  During  my  vacation  in  Provincetown, 

I  found  out  that  one  of  my  ancestors  had  landed  there 
from  the  ship  Speedwell.  This  fact  made  me  think 
that  I  should  like  to  read  some  stories  about  colonial  days, 
and  I  found  five  or  six  books  which  I  enjoyed. 

Tom:  Didn’t  you  get  tired  of  reading  about  one 
thing? 

Adelaide:  No.  I  didn’t.  I  thought  it  interesting 

and  if  I  knew  of  some  more  stories  about  the  colonies, 
I  should  read  them  too. 

Leader:  How  was  it  with  you,  Roger? 

Roger:  I  didn’t  tire  of  one  subject,  either.  I  am 

planning  to  read  three  or  four  more  books  on  seafaring 
life. 

Robert:  Do  you  have  to  keep  to  one  subject  if  you 

follow  a  plan  in  reading? 

Leader  (to  his  teacher) :  Will  you  answer  Robert’s 
question  for  us.  Miss  Merrill? 

Miss  Merrill:  Of  course  if  you  wish  to  read  a  book 
that  has  no  connection  with  the  subject  that  you  chose 
for  your  planned  reading,  you  may  do  so.  However, 
after  you  have  begun  reading  on  a  topic  you  will  find 
so  many  related  interests  that  the  chances  are  you  will 
prefer  to  follow  one  of  these  rather  than  to  shift  your 
attention  to  an  entirely  new  topic.  In  reading  about 
seafaring  life,  for  example,  it  would  be  natural  for  you 
to  become  interested  in  such  topics  as  ships,  heroes  of 
the  sea,  and  early  voyages.  These  would  give  you 
sufficient  variety. 
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Leader  (to  class) :  What  other  subjects  have  you  to 
suggest? 

David:  I  should  think  aviation  might  be  one. 

Dick:  I  am  interested  in  cowboys  and  stories  of  the 
West  and  I  want  to  read  more  of  them. 

Henry:  I  like  to  read  stories  about  animals,  such  as 
The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly. 

Alice:  Wouldn’t  birds  be  a  good  subject? 

Leader:  I  think  so.  There  are  all  kinds  of  books 
about  them.  That  brings  us  to  our  next  topic,  What  to 
include  in  a  list.  Take  aviation,  for  example.  You  sug¬ 
gested  that  subject,  David. 

David:  I  think  you  should  read  all  sorts  of  things 
about  it,  who  the  inventors  were,  how  airplanes  are 
made,  and  what  air  routes  are  in  use. 

Marion:  I  should  think  your  reading  would  be  very 
dull  if  you  didn’t  read  anything  but  descriptions  of  engines 
and  maps.  I  like  to  read  stories. 

David:  There  are  plenty  of  true  stories  about  aviators 
that  are  more  exciting  than  any  made-up  stories.  I 
like  to  read  accounts  of  flights  like  those  of  Lindbergh 
and  Post. 

Elizabeth:  As  far  as  stories  about  aviation  go,  there 
are  many  made-up  stories  about  airplanes'.  I’ve  seen 
them  in  magazines. 

Leader  :  Alice  suggested  birds  as  a  reading  topic.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  discuss  what  might  be  included  in  a  list  on  that 
subject. 

Alice  :  I  think  a  person  ought  to  have  on  his  list  a  good 
bird  book,  like  Chapman’s  How  to  Know  the  Birds, 
so  that  he  could  identify  the  birds  in  which  he  is  in¬ 
terested. 

Arthur:  There  are  some  good  stories  about  birds, 
such  as  “Redruff”  and  “Silver  Spot’’  in  Wild  Animals  I 
Have  Known. 

Margaret:  I  know  of  interesting  bird  poems,  too, 
like  The  Birds  of  Killingworth,  that  might  be  put  on 
the  list. 
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Ellen:  Shouldn’t  the  play  called  The  Blue  Bird  be 
included? 

Leader:  What  do  you  think,  Margaret? 

Margaret:  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  different 
kinds  of  books  on  a  list,  some  stories,  some  descriptions, 
some  poems,  and  some  plays.  The  Blue  Bird  is  a  very 
interesting  play.  I  should  certainly  include  it. 

3.  What  can  you  add  to  what  the  class  said  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  first  two  topics  in  their  outline?  What  points 
would  you  bring  out  in  discussing  the  third  topic.  Where 
the  right  hooks  and  articles  can  he  found? 

4.  After  your  class  has  completed  the  discussion, 
the  members  may  be  interested  in  examining  the  read¬ 
ing  lists  in  Chapter  XI I  of  this  book  and  in  making  out 
a  list  of  subjects  that  could  be  used  during  the  year  by 
those  who  would  like  to  do  planned  reading.  They  may 
also  wish  to  decide  how  they  can  help  each  other  in  find¬ 
ing  the  most  interesting  books  on  a  subject. 

II 

Later  on,  when  other  questions  come  up  that  need  to 
be  answered  fully,  the  members  of  the  class  should  try 
to  see  not  only  how  well  they  can  answer  the  questions, 
but  also  how  well  they  can  carry  on  a  lively,  courteous 
discussion. 


7.  A  Class  Secretary’s  Report 

To  help  you  keep  track  of  your  work  in  English,  your 
class  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to  appoint  a  secretary  each 
week  and  to  ask  him  to  write  a  brief  daily  report  of  the 
work  done.  Such  a  report  may  resemble  the  following. 
It  need  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  sentences  long. 

On  Wednesday  the  class  appointed  Arnold  Smith 
leader  and  discussed  planned  reading.  Eight  members 
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decided  to  undertake  the  plan  proposed  and  to  confine 
their  outside  reading  to  single  topics.  The  subjects 
chosen  were  pioneer  days  in  the  West,  Indians,  wild 
animals,  the  Revolution,  seafaring  life,  aviation,  and 
birds. 

Harold  Brown 
Class  secretary 

Thursday,  September  10 

In  order  to  keep  the  work  fresh  in  everyone’s  mind, 
the  secretary  should  read  his  report  of  the  previous 
lesson  at  the  beginning  of  each  English  period. 

8.  Writing  Interesting  Letters 

[The  characteristics  of  good  letters] 

Correspondence  carried  on  between  friends  is  like  a 
long-range  conversation.  The  letters  written  should 
show  a  friendly  spirit  and  be  simple  and  direct. 

I.  Notice  the  friendly  tone  of  the  following  letter: 

18  Elmore  Street 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
October  14,  1934 

Dear  Jack, 

Probably  you  are  pretty  well  settled  in  school 
by  now  and  feeling  more  at  home  than  when  you  wrote 
last.  ril  warrant  you  felt  queer  the  first  few  days  and 
that  you  missed  your  old  pals  here.  I  can  tell  you  that 
we  fellows  miss  you. 

Last  Monday  it  was  warm  enough  so  the  gang 
went  for  a  swim  after  school.  Bert  and  Phil  got  to  fool¬ 
ing  in  an  old  boat  and  Phil  banged  his  shin  so  he  had 
to  stay  home  from  school  Tuesday,  but  he’s  all  right 
now.  I  suppose  it  was  our  last  swim  for  this  year,  al¬ 
though  we  may  have  another  spell  of  warm  weather  yet. 

Our  English  class  is  planning  to  give  some  scenes 
from  Rohin  Hood  next  Wednesday  at  assembly  and 
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Miss  Merrill  said  today  that  she  wished  you  were  here 
so  you  could  bugle  for  us.  I  think  the  show  will  be 
pretty  tame  unless  we  can  find  somebody  who  plays, 
because  the  best  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  the  outlaw 
battle  where  the  advance  is  sounded  on  the  bugle.  Just 
yelling  isn’t  half  so  good. 

Do  you  think  you’ll  be  back  for  Thanksgiving? 
Boy!  I  hope  so!  We’ll  see  the  football  game  and  go 
on  a  hike  to  Bald  Hill  cabin.  Mother  says  we  can  have 
a  weenie  roast  here  Friday  or  Saturday.  Can’t  you 
persuade  your  dad  that  he  ought  to  make  a  business 
trip  here  about  the  last  of  November?  Here’s  hoping, 
anyway. 

Now  I’ll  stop  and  tackle  my  school  work.  There’s 
more  of  it  this  year  than  ever.  Write  soon,  and  keep 
Thanksgiving  in  mind! 

Your  pal, 

Bob 

2.  Read  the  directions  given  here;  then  show  that 
they  were  followed  in  Bob’s  letter: 

Directions  for  Writing  a  Letter  to  a  Friend 

Select  news  and  other  items  that  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  your  correspondent. 

Confine  your  letter  to  a  few  topics  so  that  you  can 
say  enough  about  each  topic  to  make  it  interesting. 

Write  in  a  natural  way,  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  you  talk. 

[Paragraphing  a  letter] 

3.  To  make  his  letter  easy  to  read.  Bob  began  a  new 
paragraph  with  each  change  of  topic.  The  first  para¬ 
graph  comments  on  Jack’s  new  school  and  how  his  old 
classmates  miss  him.  What  is  the  topic  of  each  of  the 
other  paragraphs? 

[Planning  a  letter] 

4.  Think  of  a  former  schoolmate  or  of  someone  else 
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who  would  like  to  hear  from  your  class.  With  the  help 
of  the  other  members,  plan  a  letter  to  him  or  her. 

[Written  composition] 

5.  Improve  the  plan  if  you  can  and  then  see  who 
in  the  class  can  write  the  friendliest  and  the  most 
spirited  letter.  This  should  be  mailed  to  the  person 
chosen. 

6.  Before  you  submit  your  letter  to  your  teacher  or 
to  the  committee  in  charge,  read  it  through  carefully 
with  these  questions  in  mind :  Does  the  letter  sound 
natural?  Are  the  sentences  clear  in  meaning?  Are 
they  free  from  errors  in  spelling,  capitalization,  and 
punctuation?  Is  the  letter  correctly  paragraphed? 

9.  The  Relations  of  Words  in  a  Sentence 

I.  Review 

1.  Which  part  of  the  following  sentence  is  the  sub¬ 
ject,  or  that  of  which  something  is  asserted?  Which  is 
the  predicate,  or  that  which  is  asserted  of  the  subject? 

A  magic  lamp  brought  Aladdin  a  fortune. 

2.  Supply  a  subject  for  each  predicate: 


I. - 

grows  m  the  South. 

2. - 

— -  drains  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

3- 

—  divide  the  western  plains  from  the  Pacific 

slope. 

4. 

- is  the  largest  lake  in  the  United  States. 

5- 

- flows  into  Puget  Sound. 

3.  Supply  a  predicate  for  each  subject: 

1.  The  air-mail  service  - - 

2.  Beacon  lights  - 

3.  Large  steamships  ■ — - - - 

4.  The  Revolutionary  War  — — — 

5.  The  city  of  Washington  — — 
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4.  In  which  of  the  following  sentences  are  the  parts 
arranged  in  their  natural  order,  that  is,  so  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  comes  first?  Rearrange  the  parts  of  the  others; 
then  give  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  each  sentence. 


1.  Away  from  the  city  fled  the  frightened  people. 

2.  High  over  their  heads  floated  an  airship. 

3.  Smoke  hid  the  city  from  view. 

4.  Loud  and  long  rang  the  bells. 

5.  The  green  meadow  was  flooded  with  sunshine. 

6.  From  the  air  came  a  sound  of  sweet  music. 

7.  Into  the  water  plunged  the  boys. 

8.  Over  them  broke  the  great  waves. 

9.  For  a  moment  the  boys  were  lost  from  sight. 

10.  Drenched  to  the  skin,  they  made  their  way  to  the 
shore. 


5.  Name  the  basic,  or  main,  idea  in  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences  and  then  for  each  sentence  in  Exercise  4. 

Read,  The  aviator  on  his  long  journey  across  the  valley 
guided  his  plane  by  beacon  lights.  Say,  Aviator  guided 
plane.  Aviator  is  the  word  subject,  or  substantive; 
guided  is  the  verb,  and  plane  is  the  object  of  the  verb. 

1.  On  their  way  through  the  woods  the  boys  marked 
a  trail  with  their  hatchets. 

2.  A  fallen  log  across  the  stream  made  a  bridge  for  the 
trampers. 

3.  To  and  fro  in  the  water  fish  glided. 

4.  Silently  across  the  still  water  a  boy  paddled  his 
canoe. 

5.  In  the  pasture  some  cattle  were  feeding. 

6.  High  in  the  air  circled  an  eagle  in  search  of  prey. 

7.  In  the  woods  the  boys  found  a  deserted  fawn. 

8.  From  the  distance  came  a  sound  of  falling  water. 

9.  Rumbling  peals  of  thunder  echoed  through  the 
mountains. 

10.  A  strong  wind  from  the  east  capsized  the  boat. 

11.  In  the  early  spring  the  flood  carried  the  bridge 
down  the  stream. 
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n.  Words,  Phrases,  and  Clauses  as  Modifiers 

1.  In  the  first  sentence  below  the  verb  returned  is 
modified  by  a  single  word,  the  adverb  late;  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  sentence  it  is  modified  by  the  phrase  in  the  evening; 
and  in  the  third  by  a  group  of  words  containing  a  sub¬ 
ject  and  a  predicate,  that  is,  by  the  clause  after  the  sun 
had  set. 

Word;  The  men  returned  late. 

Phrase:  The  men  returned  in  the  evening. 

Clause:  The  men  returned  after  the  sun  had  set. 

The  phrase  in  the  evening  and  the  clause  after  the 
sun  had  set  are  both  groups  of  words  used  as  a  single 
word.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  that  the  clause 
contains  a  subject  and  a  predicate  and  the  phrase  does 
not. 

2.  Which  of  the  following  groups  of  words  could  be 
used  as  a  phrase?  Which  as  a  clause? 


When  the  rain  fell 
If  the  water  freezes 
In  the  morning 
Among  the  trees 
Where  the  stone  hit  the 


Baking  a  cake 

Before  the  clock  struck 


nine  o’clock 

Sweeping  a  floor 

In  the  kitchen 

When  the  children  walked 


window 

Under  the  porch 


to  school 


3.  Identify  as  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause  each  modi’ 
fier  printed  in  italics;  then  tell  what  it  modifies: 

1.  The  old  man  hobbled  down  the  street. 

2.  The  children  crossed  the  river  where  the  water  was 
shallow. 

3.  The  faithfid  dog  guarded  the  sheep  while  the  shep¬ 
herd  slept. 

4.  The  merrymakers,  shouting  with  laughter,  drove 
down  the  country  road. 

5.  In  the  autumn  the  farmer  harvested  his  grain  before 
the  heavy  rains  fell. 
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6.  The  treasure  hidden  by  the  pirates  was  found  by  the 
sailors. 

7.  hi  the  garret  lived  a  poor  artist,  who  later  became 
famous. 

8.  After  the  old  man  had  bidden  little  Nell  good  night, 
he  cautiously  walked  down  the  street. 

4.  If  the  form  of  the  modifier  marble  were  changed  in 
the  sentence,  A  marble  palace  stood  near  the  river,  the 
sentence  might  read  (i)  A  palace  of  marble  stood  near  the 
river;  (2)  A  palace,  which  was  built  of  marble,  stood  near 
the  river;  or  (3)  A  palace,  built  of  marble,  stood  near  the 
river. 

Think  of  different  ways  of  expressing  the  idea  con¬ 
tained  in  the  modifier,  built  of  logs,  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tence: 

The  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  cabin  built 
of  logs. 

5.  Identify  each  modifier  printed  in  italics  as  a  word,  a 
phrase,  or  a  clause;  then  show  how  the  same  idea  might 
be  expressed  by  a  modifier  of  another  kind: 

1.  In  the  fog  the  ancient  tower  of  the  church  became 
invisible. 

2.  At  the  corner  of  the  court  a  fire,  which  had  been 
built  by  some  laborers,  burned  brightly. 

3.  Around  the  fire  were  gathered  a  party  of  ragged 
boys. 

4.  They  were  warming  their  hands,  which  were  cold. 

5.  The  shop  windows,  filled  with  bright  lights,  made 
pale  faces  ruddy  as  they  passed. 

6.  The  house,  old  and  dreary,  was  situated  on  a  de¬ 
serted  alley. 

7.  The  old  man,  who  was  a  miser,  hurried  to  his  gloomy 
rooms. 

8.  A  sound  like  thunder  resounded  through  the  house. 

9.  A  bell,  hanging  in  the  room,  began  to  swing. 
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10.  The  cellar  door  flew  open  with  a  booming  sound. 

6.  Select  five  sentences  from  the  exercise  above,  and 
write  the  thought  contained  in  each  in  several  different 
ways.  Star  the  sentences  that  you  regard  as  your  best. 

7.  For  further  study  of  the  sentence  see  pages  254-260. 

10.  The  Parts  of  Speech 

I.  Review 

1.  To  have  a  complete  understanding  of  the  use  of  the 
words  in  a  sentence,  a  person  needs  to  know  the  eight 
parts  of  speech,  all  of  which  are  contained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence: 

Alas!  he  and  his  companion  never  returned  from  their 
long  trip. 

2.  Find  in  the  sentence  in  Exercise  i  an  example  of 
each  part  of  speech  and  tell  how  it  may  be  recognized. 

3.  The  classification  of  a  word  depends  upon  its  use. 
The  word  well  for  example  may  be  used  as  a  noun,  an 
adverb,  or  an  adjective: 

Noun.  The  man  dug  a  well. 

Adverb.  The  children  did  their  work  well. 

Adjective.  The  boy  has. been  ill,  but  now  he  is  well. 

4.  To  what  part  of  speech  does  each  word  printed  in 
italics  in  the  following  sentences  belong? 

1.  The  bell  will  ring  at  nine  o’clock.  Mary  has  a  new 
silver  ring. 

2.  The  boy  fell  down  in  running  down  the  street.  The 
eider  duck  is  covered  with  soft  down. 

3.  Foxes  sometimes  hollow  out  dens  under  tree 
stumps.  The  hunters  rested  in  a  hollow  in  the  woods. 

4.  When  spring  returned,  the  river  became  a  torrent. 
The  boy  shouted,  “Climb  to  the  end  of  the  branch  and 
then  spring  from  it.” 
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5.  The  boat  traveled  fast.  The  fast  train  left  at  four. 

6.  The  play  was  an  interesting  one.  Children  often 
play  games. 

7.  Red  is  one  of  the  seven  colors  in  the  rainbow.  We 
picked  some  red  roses. 

8.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  storm.  Did  you  sign  your 
name  to  the  letter? 

9.  The  child  had  a  cold.  The  day  was  cold. 

5.  Show  that  each  of  the  following  words  may  be  used 
as  more  than  one  part  of  speech; 

clean  blind  bark  fly  better  climb 

6.  Prove  that  each  of  the  following  sentences  contains 
all  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech  except  the  interjection. 
The  latter  is  contained  in  the  last  sentence  only. 

1.  Flocks  of  birds,  which  were  chattering  noisily, 
had  gathered  in  the  tree  tops,  and  were  preparing  for 
their  long  journeys  south. 

2.  The  cat  carried  her  kittens  to  the  barn  and  hid 
them  safely  in  an  old  barrel. 

3.  The  old  man  and  his  blind  daughter,  who  lived 
together  in  an  attic,  were  very  skillful  at  making  toys. 

4.  The  roses  and  lilies  which  I  planted  in  my  old- 
fashioned  garden  grew  luxuriantly. 

5.  The  boys  who  were  in  the  gallery  clapped  their 
hands  enthusiastically  and  shouted,  “Hurrah!” 

7.  Arrange  the  words  in  Exercise  6  in  columns  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  part  of  speech  to  which  each  belongs.  Head 
the  columns  with  the  words:  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs, 
adjectives,  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjec¬ 
tions. 


II.  Words  Serving  as  Two  Parts  of  Speech 

[The  participle] 

I.  In  the  preceding  exercises,  you  learned  that  a  word 
may  be  used  as  one  part  of  speech  at  one  time  and  as 
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another  part  of  speech  at  another  time.  There  are, 
however,  certain  words  that  serve  two  purposes  at  once. 
The  word  heating  in  the  following  sentence,  for  example, 
is  both  a  verb  and  an  adjective.  It  is  a  verb  in  that 
it  expresses  action  and  takes  an  object.  It  is  an  adjec¬ 
tive  in  that  it  modifies  the  noun  boy. 

A  boy,  beating  a  drum,  led  the  procession. 

2.  A  verb  used  as  an  adjective  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  two  parts  of  speech  and  is  called  a  participle. 

3.  A  participle  sometimes  ends  in  ing,  and  sometimes 
in  d,  ed,  n,  en,  or  t.  Examples:  running,  laid,  learned, 
drawn,  written,  kept. 

4.  Prove  that  the  word  laughing  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  is  a  participle: 

The  children,  laughing  merrily,  ran  to  the  playground. 

5.  Find  the  participles  in  the  following  sentences  and 
show  that  each  is  both  a  verb  and  an  adjective: 

1.  Down  the  street  came  men,  carrying  flags. 

2.  They  were  followed  by  soldiers,  marching  four 
abreast. 

3.  In  the  park  there  were  children,  playing  games. 

4.  Near  the  stream  there  were  boys  catching  fish. 

5.  The  woman,  baking  cake,  was  preparing  for  a  picnic. 

6.  The  cub,  captured  by  the  men,  was  a  young  lion. 

7.  From  the  distance  came  the  sound  of  children 
singing. 

8.  The  boys,  camping  near  the  river,  were  scouts. 

9.  In  the  woods  was  a  hut,  built  of  logs. 

10.  A  flag,  fluttering  in  the  wind,  was  fastened  to  the 
mast. 

11.  Far  below  could  be  seen  the  Hudson,  moving  on  its 
course. 

12.  At  the  man’s  heels  ran  a  troop  of  strange  children, 
hooting  at  him  and  pointing  at  his  long  beard. 
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A  participle  is  frequently  used  with  one  or  more  auxil¬ 
iaries  to  form  a  verb  phrase  such  as  is  shining,  was  fin¬ 
ished,  had  been  done. 

6.  Show  that  the  words  printed  in  italics  here  are 
correctly  labeled: 

Participles:  Girls  laughing',  trees  growing  near  the 
street;  a  package  wrapped  in  paper;  a  house  built  of 
brick. 

Asserting  verbs:  The  girls  were  laughing.  Trees  are 
growing  near  the  street.  A  package  was  wrapped  in 
paper.  A  house  had  been  built  of  brick. 

7.  Which  of  the  following  groups  of  words  contain 
mere  participles?  Which  contain  asserting  verbs  and 
for  that  reason  form  complete  sentences? 

I.  The  men  earning  money.  2.  Dogs  are  bark¬ 
ing.  3.  A  large  church  made  of  stone.  4.  A  donkey 
carrying  a  load  of  twigs.  5.  Thunder  resounded  through 
the  valley.  6.  The  farmers  are  plowing.  7.  Across 
the  stream  a  bridge  made  by  a  fallen  log.  8.  Children 
playing  in  the  sand.  9.  Fields  planted  with  wheat 
lay  beside  the  road.  10.  The  boys  practicing  ball 
are  getting  ready  for  a  game.  1 1.  Cubs  found  in  the 
woods.  12.  The  elephants  belonging  to  the  circus 
had  been  trained  to  do  tricks.  13.  A  street  musician 
was  playing  a  violin. 

A  phrase  introduced  by  a  participle  is  called  a  par¬ 
ticipial  phrase.  Examples : 

The  boys  catching  fish  are  having  a  holiday. 

When  we  looked  out  of  the  window,  we  saw  some 
children  running  swiftly  down  the  street. 

8.  Which  participial  phrase  in  the  examples  just  given 
is  composed  of  a  participle  and  an  object  noun?  Which 
is  composed  of  a  participle,  an  adverb,  and  an  adverbial 
phrase? 
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Note.  A  participial  phrase  is  a  phrase  used  as  an  adjective.  It 
should  be  distinguished  from  a  participle,  which,  as  part  of  a  verb, 
takes  an  object.  A  participial  phrase:  A  girl  mending  stockings  sat 
near  the  window.  Verb  and  object:  A  girl  was  mending  stockings. 
In  this  example  was  mending  is  a  verb  and  stockings  is  its  object. 

9.  Find  the  participial  phrases  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  and  tell  of  what  each  is  composed: 

1.  In  the  picture  called  The  Windmill,  the  artist  tried 
to  portray  a  quiet  scene. 

2.  Clouds,  breaking  in  the  west,  form  the  background. 

3.  At  the  right  of  the  picture,  against  the  clouds, 
stands  a  tall  windmill,  swinging  its  sails. 

4.  The  water  in  the  foreground,  reflecting  the  moving 
clouds,  is  filled  with  sunlight  and  shadows. 

5.  In  the  distant  background,  with  its  sails  catching 
the  wind,  is  a  sailboat. 

[The  infinitive] 

10.  Compare  the  words  printed  in  italics  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences.  Notice  that  the  words  to  swim,  al¬ 
though  they  denote  action,  perform  the  same  function 
as  the  noun  game. 

The  boys  learned  a  game. 

The  boys  learned  to  swim. 

The  word  swim  written  with  the  preposition  to  is  a 
verb  used  as  a  noun.  Such  a  word  is  called  a  verbal 
noun  or  an  infinitive. 

11.  Point  out  the  infinitives  in  the  following  sentences 
and  show  in  what  way  each  is  both  a  verb  and  a  noun: 

1.  We  planned  to  return  home  early. 

2.  The  boys  decided  to  play  ball. 

3.  To  ride  in  an  airplane  is  Robert’s  present  amoition. 

4.  Ruth’s  greatest  desire  is  to  drive  a  car. 

5.  We  managed  to  begin  the  game  at  four  o’clock. 

For  further  study  of  the  parts  of  speech  see  pages  260- 
261 ;  for  a  study  of  phrases,  see  pages  261-264. 
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II.  Mastery  of  the  Sentence.  Test  No.  i 

The  following  test  and  others  like  it  throughout  this 
book  should  help  you  to  measure  your  ability  in  the 
use  of  the  sentence  and  aid  you  in  overcoming  any  faults 
that  you  may  have. 

[Recognition] 

Write  on  your  test  paper  the  figure  used  to  number 
each  group  of  words  that  forms  a  complete  sentence: 

1.  Men  working  in  a  field 

2.  In  a  garage  near  the  road 

3.  Where  the  ground  was  bare 

4.  The  wind  was  blowing  hard 

5.  The  boys  who  were  waiting 

6.  The  car  had  gone  forty  thousand  miles 

7.  When  the  fire  engines  came  down  the  street  and 
the  sirens  gave  a  warning 

8.  In  the  morning  the  sky  had  been  overcast,  but 
by  noon  the  sun  was  shining  brightly 

[Writing  in  sentences] 

Find  the  ends  of  the  sentences  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph  and,  as  you  copy  the  selection,  insert  the  periods 
and  the  capital  letters  needed: 

9.  As  a  general  rule  the  family  life  of  birds  does  not 
last  long  the  young  birds  after  they  can  feed  themselves 
either  drift  away  or  are  driven  away  sometimes  the 
affection  that  the  parents  have  shown  turns  to  sudden 
animosity  at  other  times  it  changes  to  mere  indifference 
in  either  case  the  family  is  dispersed 

[Appreciation  of  excellence] 

Write  on  your  paper  the  number  of  the  paragraph 
that  contains  sentences  which  are  clear  in  meaning  and 
which  at  the  same  time  sound  well : 

10.  A  cheer  went  up  from  Fort  Slatter.  The  air  was 
thick  with  flying  missiles  in  an  instant.  We  descried 
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the  storming  parties  sweeping  up  the  hill.  They  came 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  It  was  very  lively.  The  leaders 
shouted.  The  snowballs  burst  like  shells  about  our  ears. 

11.  A  cheer  went  up  from  Fort  Slatter.  In  an  instant 
the  air  was  thick  with  flying  missiles.  In  the  midst 
of  these  we  dimly  descried  the  storming  parties  sweep¬ 
ing  up  the  hill,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  The  shouts  of 
the  leaders  and  the  snowballs  bursting  like  shells  about 
our  ears  made  it  very  lively. 

12.  Such  a  cheer  as  went  up  from  Fort  Slatter!  In 
the  midst  of  flying  missiles  which  filled  the  air.  In 
an  instant  we  saw  dimly  the  storming  parties  which 
were  sweeping  up  the  hill  shoulder  to  shoulder.  How 
the  leaders  shouted!  How  the  snowballs  burst  like 
shells  about  us!  It  was  very  lively. 

[Punctuation] 

As  you  copy  the  following  sentences,  punctuate  them 
in  a  way  to  make  the  meaning  of  each  clear: 

13.  People  of  long  ago  believed  in  the  existence  of 
satyrs  gorgons  and  other  strange  creatures 

14.  On  the  island  of  Crete  so  the  story  goes  once  lived 
a  monster  called  the  Minotaur 

15.  This  creature  was  kept  in  a  labyrinth  and  each 
year  a  number  of  youths  and  maidens  were  offered  to 
him  as  a  sacrifice 

16.  Once  when  it  came  time  for  Athens  to  send  him 
the  yearly  sacrifice  the  son  of  the  king  offered  to  go 

17.  He  said  to  the  king  Father  let  me  be  sent  this  year 
I  will  slay  the  monster 

[Composing  sentences] 

Make  one  sentence  out  of  those  in  each  group.  You 
may  leave  out  words  and  add  others,  but  you  must  not 
change  the  thought: 

18.  The  farmers  had  cut  their  grain.  They  had  threshed 
their  wheat. 

19.  Many  of  the  smaller  birds  had 

robin  was  still  in  his  old  haunts.  ,  ^ 

du 

SmU-.,.!ean 

Edmonton 
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20.  Crows  lived  in  a  neighboring  grove.  They  were 
stili  flying  about  and  filling  the  air  with  their  raucous 
calls. 

21.  The  haze  of  Indian  summer  filled  the  air.  It 
made  the  distant  hills  look  purple.  It  cast  a  glamour 
over  the  landscape. 

22.  The  trees  covered  the  hillside.  They  were  dressed 
in  autumn  foliage.  They  wore  robes  of  yellow  and  gold. 

12.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  I 

Directions:  The  following  exercises  and  others  like 
them  throughout  this  text  are  so  arranged  that,  after 
you  have  completed  an  exercise,  you  can  immediately 
find  out  for  yourself  whether  it  is  correct  or  not.  To 
help  you  in  checking  your  work,  you  will  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  label  each  exercise  with  its  own  number  and 
that  of  the  test.  All  work  should  be  done  neatly  and 
carefully;  and  all  mistakes,  corrected. 

I.  Compare  the  following  sets  of  directions  to  find 
which  is  clearer  and  then  give  your  reasons  for  your 
choice : 

In  looking  up  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  in  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  notice  the  spelling  and  the  marks  included  in 
parentheses.  The  pronunciation  of  pianist  is  given 
after  the  word  in  this  fashion:  pianist  (pi-a,n'ist,  pe'-d-nist). 
The  accent  mark  (')  shows  which  syllable  is  stressed. 
The  marks  over  the  letters  show  how  each  is  pronounced. 
By  studying  the  illustrations  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
you  will  find  the  sound  indicated  by  each  mark.  The 
curved  line  over  the  letter  i  in  the  first  pronunciation 
given  means  that  the  i  is  pronounced  as  in  ill",  the  bar 
over  the  e  in  the  second  pronunciation  means  that  the 
e  is  to  be  pronounced  as  in  eve.  When  two  pronuncia¬ 
tions  of  a  word  are  given,  the  first  is  considered  the  better. 

In  looking  them  up  in  the  dictionary,  you  will  find 
a  list  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  These  tell  how  to  pro- 
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nounce  each  letter.  If  you  wonder  how  to  pronounce 
pianist  because  some  people  say  it  one  way  and  some 
another,  look  it  up.  It  tells  you  two  ways  after  the 
word  and  the  first  is  the  better.  You  look  at  the  marks. 
The  accent  mark  tells  which  to  accent.  The  others 
show  you  how  to  pronounce  each  letter.  Don’t  look 
in  the  front  of  it  to  find  what  they  mean.  Remember 
that  they  are  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

2.  In  the  list  given  after  each  sentence,  find  a  word 
that  means  nearly  the  same  as  the  one  printed  in  italics: 

1.  The  crocodile  with  a  cruel  look  in  its  glittering  eye 
watched  for  a  victim. 

unpleasant  horrible  merciless  terrifying 

2.  The  old  man  was  miserly. 

selfish  stingy  mean  unkind 

3.  The  ill-tempered  woman  was  easily  irritated. 

angered  annoyed  provoked 

4.  From  across  the  fields  at  twilight  the  whippoor¬ 
will’s  cry  sounded  mournful. 

unhappy  sad  doleful  dreary  solemn 

5.  The  sight  of  the  skyscrapers  towering  above  the 
narrow  streets  filled  the  stranger’s  mind  with  wonder. 
fear  awe  astonishment  surprise  solemnity 

3.  Improve  these  sentences  by  shortening  them.  Use 
for  this  purpose  a  single  word  in  place  of  each  modifier 
printed  in  italics. 

I.  In  constructing  the  new  line,  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  used  wire  made  out  of  copper.  2.  The  men  did 
their  work  with  care.  3.  Near  the  river  lived  a  farmer 
who  was  rich.  4.  A  boulder,  which  was  immense  in 
size,  had  been  brought  down  by  a  glacier  thousands  of 
years  before. 

4.  Shorten  each  sentence  in  Group  A  by  substituting 
a  prepositional  phrase  for  the  modifying  clause.  Shorten 
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those  in  Group  B  by  the  use  of  participial  phrases,  and 
those  in  Group  C  by  the  use  of  infinitives. 

Group  A.  I.  The  brook  which  was  at  the  side  of 
the  road  was  half-hidden  by  bushes  and  ferns.  2.  Where 
the  water  was  shallow,  fish  could  be  seen  darting  to 
and  fro.  3.  Early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  had 
risen,  the  valley  was  covered  with  a  heavy  mist. 

Group  B.  I.  We  met  a  crowd  of  people  who  were 
hurrying  down  the  street.  2.  A  tent,  which  was  made 
of  an  old. sail,  served  the  refugees  as  a  shelter.  3.  From 
the  distance  could  be  heard  guns  which  were  firing  a 
salute. 

Group  C.  I.  The  boys  hurried  so  that  they  might 
avoid  being  late.  2.  That  they  might  watch  the  ball 
game  the  children  climbed  a  high  board  fence.  3.  The 
girls  worked  hard  so  that  the  room  would  look  clean  and 
neat. 

5.  Explain: 

Why  we  use  shall,  and  not  will,  in  the  sentence.  Shall 
I  go  now? 

Why  we  use  surely,  and  not  sure,  in  the  sentence. 
The  work  will  surely  be  done  by  three  o'clock. 

Why  we  say  have,  and  not  haven't,  in  the  sentence, 
I  have  scarcely  a  sheet  of  paper  left. 

Check  your  answers  by  those  given  at  the  end  of  Chapter 
XIL 


Chapter  II 

GIVING  AN  INTERESTING  TALK 
I.  Making  a  Report 

I.  The  following  selection  tells  the  story  of  an  inn 
that  is  visited  each  year  by  many  hundreds  of  people. 
As  you  read  the  account,  find  why  the  place  attracts 
so  many  visitors. 


The  Wayside  Inn 

Ill  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  a  few  miles  from  Boston, 
is  a  famous  inn  that  was  built  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  In  early  days  it  was  patronized  by  Lafayette 
and  other  distinguished  men.  Later  it  was  the  gather¬ 
ing  place  of  Longfellow  and  his  friends  and  won  fame 
because  the  poet  used  it  for  the  scene  of  his  poem  called 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 

A  few  years  ago  Henry  Ford  became  interested  in 
the  ancient  hostelry  and,  in  order  to  preserve  it  as  an 
historical  museum,  purchased  it  and  its  surroundings. 
He  then  put  the  place  in  order  and  opened  it  to  the  public. 

The  house  is  a  large  rambling  building  containing  three 
stories  and  an  attic.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  furnished 
as  they  were  in  colonial  times;  others,  as  they  were  in 
Longfellow’s  day.  In  the  kitchen  there  is  a  roasting 
spit  run  by  clock  work,  a  hand  churn,  several  enormous 
wooden  mixing  bowls  and,  at  the  side  of  the  fireplace, 
an  old  brick  oven.  In  the  living  rooms  can  be  seen 
a  curious  writing  desk,  an  antique  sofa,  some  quaint 
chairs  and  tables,  and,  on  the  walls,  many  pictures  and 
other  mementoes  of  Longfellow.  In  the  bedrooms 
are  handsomely  carved  four-poster  beds,  warming  pans, 
and  other  pieces  of  furniture  that  are  at  least  a  hundred 
years  old. 
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The  surroundings  are  almost  as  interesting  as  the 
building  itself.  Not  far  from  the  inn  is  an  old  coach 
house  and  an  old-fashioned  garden;  down  the  road  a 
little  way  is  a  gristmill  run  by  a  large  water  wheel;  and 
across  the  fields,  in  a  pleasant  grove,  is  a  little  red  school- 
house.  This  school,  which  was  once  the  scene  of  the 
incident  mentioned  in  the  nursery  rhyme  called  Mary 
Had  a  Little  Lamb,  is  now  used  as  a  modern  school. 

2.  In  telling  the  story  of  the  Wayside  Inn,  you  would 
find  it  convenient  to  keep  the  following  paragraph  top¬ 
ics  in  mind.  What  are  some  of  the  points  that  you 
would  bring  out  in  discussing  each  of  them? 

The  Wayside  Inn 

I.  Location;  why  famous 

II.  What  Henry  Ford  did  for  the  place 

III.  How  the  house  is  furnished 

IV.  The  surroundings 

3.  Read  the  account  given  below  the  following  map 
and  then  tell  what  paragraph  topics  you  would  keep  in 
mind  if  you  were  to  make  a  report  based  on  the  selection. 
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The  Colonial  National  Monument 

There  are  three  places  in  Virginia  within  a  range  of 
twenty  miles  that  are  of  great  historic  interest.  In 
1930  the  United  States  Government  made  provision 
to  keep  these  places  as  a  national  monument  and  to 
unite  the  three  by  a  highway.  Here  the  Government 
is  to  continue  the  work  done  by  the  State  of  Virginia  in 
restoring  and  preserving  structures  and  other  remains 
of  colonial  life. 

Jamestown  Island,  the  first  of  these  places,  was  the 
site  of  the  first  permanent  English  colony  in  America 
and  is  therefore  the  birthplace  of  the  nation.  For  over 
ninety  years  it  was  the  seat  of  colonial  government  in 
Virginia,  but  after  it  had  been  laid  waste  by  fire  a 
number  of  times,  the  Government  moved  in  1698  to 
Williamsburg.  Of  the  original  buildings  only  the  church 
tower  and  the  foundations  of  the  State  House  block 
remain. 

Williamsburg,  the  second  place,  was  a  palisaded  out¬ 
post  established  in  1633  for  the  protection  of  Jamestown 
from  Indian  inroads.  The  village  grew  rapidly  and 
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before  the  end  of  the  century  had  become  not  only  the 
seat  of  Government  but  also  the  center  of  culture  and 
society  in  Virginia.  It  was  a  cradle  of  liberty.  Here 
Nathaniel  Bacon  planned  his  rebellion  (1676)  against 
the  tyranny  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  Royal  Gover¬ 
nor;  and  here  a  century  later  (1765-1776)  the  first  steps 
toward  the  independence  of  the  colonies  were  taken. 
During  the  Revolution  the  capital  of  Virginia  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Richmond. 

The  last  area  in  this  triple  shrine  is  Yorktown,  which 
was  laid  out  in  1691.  With  its  magnificent  roadstead 
it  quickly  became  the  leading  seaport  of  Virginia,  de¬ 
veloping  a  large  export  business  in  tobacco.  After 
the  famous  Southern  campaign,  Cornwallis  moved  to 
Yorktown.  Here,  while  awaiting  reinforcements  from 
Clinton,  the  British  commander-in-chief,  he  was  be¬ 
sieged  by  an  allied  force  of  American  and  French  troops 
under  Washington  and  Lafayette  and  was  blockaded 
by  a  French  fleet  under  de  Grasse.  The  allies  arrived 
before  Yorktown  on  September  28,  1781;  and  on  the 
seventeenth  of  the  next  month  Cornwallis  asked  for 
terms  of  surrender.  The  articles  of  capitulation  were 
drawn  up  the  next  day  at  Moore  House;  and  on  the 
nineteenth  the  British  troops  marched  out  and  stacked 
their  arms  in  a  neighboring  field. 

4.  An  outline  of  paragraph  topics  helps  a  speaker  to 
keep  to  the  points  he  wishes  to  cover  and  to  make  these 
points  clear.  In  giving  the  report,  why  should  a  person 
try  to  express  the  ideas  in  his  own  words? 

[Oral  composition] 

5.  Select  a  paragraph  from  the  account  of  The  Way- 
side  Inn  or  The  Colonial  National  Monument^  give  the 
paragraph  topic,  and  tell  briefly  the  thought  expressed. 
Do  not  memorize  the  words. 

[Written  outline] 

6.  With  some  lesson  in  history,  civics,  or  literature 
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in  mind,  write  an  outline  that  would  help  you  give  a 
talk.  Cover  at  least  three  paragraphs. 


2.  Telling  a  Story  from  Experience 

To  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience,  a  story  should 
be  planned  carefully.  The  title  chosen  should  be  brief 
and  attractive;  the  opening  sentence  should  awaken  the 
curiosity  of  the  listener  or  in  some  other  way  prepare 
him  for  what  is  coming;  the  matter  that  follows  should 
contain  enough  detail  to  make  the  point  clear;  and  the 
end  should  bring  the  talk  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

I.  Tell  which  of  the  following  titles  would  interest 
your  classmates,  and  then  name  other  good  titles: 


A  Thrilling  Moment 
A  Profitable  Afternoon 
Installing  a  Radio 
My  Collection  of  Stamps 
At  a  County  Fair 
A  Joke  on  Father 
A  Bitter  Disappointment 
A  Pleasant  Surprise 
Truth  is  Sometimes  Stranger 
than  Fiction 


Never  Again 
A  True  Fish  Story 
My  Experience  Gardening 
My  First  Sight  of  a  Moun¬ 
tain  (the  Ocean,  a  Lake,  a 
River,  or  a  Waterfall) 

My  First  Impression  of  a 
City  (or  of  the  Country) 


2.  Which  of  these  introductory  sentences,  do  you 
think,  would  attract  an  audience  the  most? 

It  was  a  lovely  day  when  we  started,  but  it  proved  to 
be  an  unlucky  one. 

One  evening  after  school  our  cat  tried  to  get  at  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  chickens. 

On  the  Bald  Knob  trip  cows  gave  us  trouble. 

In  going  through  Robinson’s  canyon  yesterday,  we 
were  very  careful,  for  the  snakes  are  said  to  be  numer¬ 
ous. 
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The  most  interesting  part  of  a  trip  through  Ausable 
Chasm  is  shooting  the  rapids. 

It  is  fun  to  make  a  radio  set,  but  you  must  work. 

I  have  had  many  exciting  experiences,  but  none  equal 
to - . 

You  can  never  tell  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  a  ven¬ 
ture. 

I  have  often  been  told  that  a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend 
indeed,  but  I  never  realized  the  truth  of  the  saying 
until - . 

3.  Read  the  following  suggestions  for  holding  the  at¬ 
tention  of  an  audience,  and  notice  the  illustrations.  The 
latter  were  taken  from  compositions  by  eighth-grade 
boys  and  girls. 

Observe  carefully  what  you  are  going  to  describe  and 
then  try  to  give  facts  that  will  help  your  audience  to 
picture  what  you  have  in  mind. 

Illustrations: 

From  where  I  sat,  I  could  see  the  white-capped 
breakers  as  they  struck  against  the  cliff.  They  seemed 
to  rush  forward  with  all  of  their  strength,  to  throw 
themselves  up  in  the  air,  and  then  fall  with  a  mighty 
crash. 

Along  the  mountain  side  I  could  see  a  faint  shining 
ribbon  of  steel  trailing  in  the  midst  of  a  clay  path. 

If  the  method  is  su  ted  to  your  subject,  make  your 
story  dramatic. 

Illustration: 

The  boat  turned  over,  and  my  mother,  brother,  sis¬ 
ter,  and  I  were  plunged  into  the  water.  My  brother 
and  I  began  to  scream,  but  my  sister  called  out,  “Don’t 
scream!  Swim!” 

If  it  is  appropriate,  be  ready  to  interpret  your  facts 
by  telling  what  you  yourself  thought  or  felt  in  regard 
to  an  experience. 
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I  knew  I  had  to  undergo  the  operation,  yet  I  didn’t 
wish  to.  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  it,  and  yet  I  knew 
there  wasn’t  any  use  in  saying  anything  about  it,  so  I 
just  went  along  with  the  doctor  and  nurse.  Soon  I  was 
lying  in  bed  again,  realizing  that  there  was  very  little 
in  what  I  had  been  dreading. 

Use  a  contrast  or  comparison  whenever  it  will  help 
your  audience  to  get  your  tTiought. 

Illustration: 

Yesterday  this  city  was  just  a  commonplace,  every¬ 
day  land,  with  its  smoke  and  mud  and  slush.  But  today 
how  changed!  It  has  become  a  marvelous  wonderland 
of  ice  and  snow! 

Like  a  movie  heroine  who  expects  to  be  rescued,  I  fell 
into  the  water  with  a  splash. 

Before  we  regained  our  self-control,  the  figures  disap¬ 
peared  like  so  many  shadows. 

4.  Can  you  give  other  illustrations  for  the  following 
suggestions  for  ending  a  talk? 

Use  a  sentence  that  in  some  way  summarizes  the  story. 
Illustrations: 

Mother  said  that  I  should  be  much  older  before  I  was 
allowed  to  have  another  birthday  party. 

Never  again  shall  I  try  to  go  out  in  a  canoe. 

It  was  a  long  time  after  this  before  I  was  willing  to 
mount  a  horse  again. 

I  knew  then  that  I  had  conquered  my  foolish  fear  of 
the  dark. 

If  the  situation  warrants  it,  leave  the  end  a  mystery: 

I  handed  the  broken  knife  to  my  father.  I  will  leave 
you  to  guess  what  happened  after  that. 

5.  Besides  the  suggestions  given  above  there  is  one 
other  that  a  speaker  should  keep  in  mind.  To  make 
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his  talk  a  genuine  success,  he  should  show,  throughout 
the  talk,  evidence  of  good  taste.  In  every  way  possi¬ 
ble  he  should  treat  his  audience  with  courtesy  and  re¬ 
spect.  He  should  be  modest,  unaffectedT^ticr Truthful. 

6.  The  following  story  illustrates  a  number  of  good 
points.  Find  what  they  are: 


Outwitting  a  Bull 

Introduction : 

We  were  camping  one  summer  in  a  rural  section  of 
New  England,  and  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot  to  search  for 
firewood.  I  called  my  dog,  a  small  mongrel  terrier, 
and  started  off. 


p/t 


Development: 

As  a  great  deal  of  this  country  was  too  rocky  to  be 
farmed,  it  was  used  to  pasture  cattle.  I  crossed  one  of 
these  pastures  without  seeing  even  a  sign  of  cattle,  secured 
my  wood,  and  started  back.  All  went  well  until  I  was 
about  three  fourths  of  the  way  across  the  pasture.  At 
this  time  I  sighted  a  small  herd  of  cows  and  a  pair  of 
horses  grazing  on  a  little  knoll.  There  was  nothing 
unusual  about  this.  I  continued  my  peaceful  way  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  impending  danger,  until  a  largec^^^ 
bull  stepped  forth  from  the  herd.  I  stood  still,  so  as 
not  to  antagonize  the  beast.  He  regarded  me  intently 
for  a  few  seconds,  shook  his  head,  bellowed,  pawed  the|^ 
ground,  walked  forward  a  few  steps,  and  thenCrepeated  K 
the  performance.  I  don’t  believe  he  would  have  done 
more  than  bluster  and  threaten,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  dog.  ~ 

This  misguided  little  animal  foolishly  ran  forward 
/  and  sniped  at  the  bull.  With  a  roar  the  four-legged 
rv  juggernaut  charged  the  dog.  With  a  yelp  the  dog  fled 
to  me  for  protection.  With  a  whoop  I  dropped  the  0^. 
wood  and  sped  toward  the  fence.  ^  Seeing  three  of  us 
strung  out  in  a  line,  the  cows  evidently  wanted  to  be  in 
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at  the  kill,  for  they  followed  their  lord.  Not  wishing 
to  seem  unsociable,  the  horses  tagged  after  the  cows. 

I  assure  you,  being  charged  by  a  dozen  cattle  and  two 
horses  is  no  joke.  The  dog  passed  me  like  a  comet 
and  was  out  of  danger  in  no  time  at  all.  Thereupon 
the  bull  transferred  his  attention  to  me. 

My  position  was  a  desperate  one.  I  was  running  at 
top  speed  but  from  the  thunder  of  his  hoofs,  I  knew 
=the  brute  was  gaining  on  me.  Suddenly  I  stopped,  ripped 
/off  my  red  Wazer,  and,  as  the  infuriated  animal  dash^ 

'  toward  me,  I  threw  it  with  all  my  strength  straight  at 
his  head.  To  my  joy  it  accomplished  the  purpose  I  had  , 
hoped.  While  the  great  beast  was  furiously  disentan-*/^ 
gling  himself  from  the  folds  of  the  light  coat,  I  put  forth 
my  last  ounce  of  strength  and  managed  to  reach  a  nice, 
stout  apple  tree  with  low  hanging  branches.  The  enraged 
bull  tried  to  gore  the  tree,  but  I  was  safely  out  of 
reach. 


Conclusion: 

From  my  point  of  vantage,  I  partly  revenged  my¬ 
self  by  planting  a  number  of  hard  green  apples  in  his  ribs. 
He  in  turn  kept  me  in  the  tree  until  he  was  driven  away 
by  his  owner.  Throughout  the  whole  show  his  faith¬ 
ful  retainers  hovered  in  the  background,  and  when  the 
chastened  animal  was  driven  off,  they  followed  at  his 
heels. 

Chester  C. 


7.  This  story  shows  that  it  was  carefully  planned. 
In  how  many  parts  is  it  divided?  What  is  done  in  each 
part?  Which  part  is  the  longest?  Where  is  the  climax, 
or  the  most  interesting  point,  in  the  story? 

8.  Why  is  Outwitting  a  Bull  a  good  title  for  a  story? 
What  other  means  than  the  choice  of  a  good  title  has 
the  author  used  to  keep  the  attention  of  his  listeners? 

9.  Notice  that  the  words  used  in  the  story  are  well 
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chosen.  What  are  some  of  the  most  effective  expres¬ 
sions?  How  has  the  author  avoided  a  continual  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  word  hull}  In  what  terms  does  he  refer  to 
his  dog? 

10.  Read  the  following  directions;  then  ask  questions 
about  those  which  you  would  like  to  have  discussed 
further: 

Making  a  Story  Interesting 

Limit  your  story  to  a  single  interesting  event. 

Select  a  brief  but  attractive  title. 

Plan  the^-story  so  that  it  haY^n  introduction,  a  de¬ 
velopment,  "and  a  conclusion. 

See  that  the  introduction  prepares  the  listeners  for 
what  is  coming,  that  the  development  leads  to  a  climax, 
and  that  the  conclusion  brings  the  story  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  end. 

Use  sentences  that  vary  in  form  in  a  natural  way 
and  that  are  clear  in  meaning. 

Where  appropriate  include  in  the  story  picture-making 
detail,  a  personal  comment,  an  occasional  question,  or 
a  direct  quotation. 

Select  worcL  that  fit  the  ideas  to  be  expressed.  Avoid 
all  awkward  repetitions  of  the  same  word. 

Be  courteous  to  your  audience  in  what  you  say  and 
how  you  say  it. 

11.  To  summarize  the  points  in  this  lesson,  use  one 
of  the  plans  suggested  here: 

a.  Give  an  original  example  for  one  of  the  points 
covered  in  Exercise  3. 

b.  Show  in  what  ways  Outwitting  a  Bull  is  a  good 
story. 

c.  Write  a  suitable  introduction  for  a  story  of  some 
adventure  that  you  have  had  recently.  Include  in 
it  all  the  information  that  a  reader  would  need  in  order 
to  understand  the  story. 
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d.  Make  an  outline  for  a  story.  Show  what  you 
would  put  in  the  introduction,  development,  and  ending. 

e.  Write  a  story  of  your  own,  real  or  made-up,  that 
resembles  Outwitting  a  Bull. 

3.  Interesting  Hobbies 

[Conversation] 

A  hobby  is  something  to  which  a  person  turns  in 
his  leisure  time  because  he  prefers  it  to  other  things. 
Some  boys  and  girls  become  so  interested  in  radio  that 
they  make  it  a  hobby;  others  make  a  hobby  of  collect¬ 
ing  stamps,  coupons,  postal  cards,  coins,  or  badges;  still 
others  become  interested  in  taking  pictures,  in  printing, 
or  in  working  at  a  craft. 

1.  Name  things  that  you  have  been  interested  in,  and 
then  discuss  with  your  class  the  value  of  different  hob¬ 
bies.  Be  ready,  for  example,  to  express  an  opinion  of 
the  value  of  collecting  stamps. 

2.  The  following  accounts  show  that  the  boys  who 
wrote  them  had  radio  as  a  hobby.  The  accounts  are 
different,  but  both  are  good. 

My  Radio  Outfit 

The  first  time  I  saw  a  boy’s  radio  outfit,  I  knew  I 
must  have  one,  so  I  immediately  set  to  work  planning 
how  to  get  it. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  obtain  all  the  information 
that  I  could.  I  went  to  all  my  friends  who  had  made 
their  radios  and  examined  their  sets.  I  studied  direc¬ 
tions  in  books  and  examined  diagrams  until  I  had  a  fair 
understanding  of  how  to  make  a  set. 

The  next  thing  that  I  did  was  to  draw  all  my  plans 
for  the  instruments  and  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  things 
that  I  needed.  I  chose  to  make  my  instruments  in 
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preference  to  buying  them  because  by  so  doing  I  could 
reduce  the  expense  forty  per  cent. 

It  took  me  about  seven  months  to  complete  my  set. 
During  this  time  I  learned  the  Morse  code  and  for  hours 
at  a  time  practiced  sending  messages  to  a  friend.  We 
used  a  door-bell  buzzer  to  practice  with  because  it  does 
not  use  so  much  current  as  a  wireless  coil. 

After  completing  the  set  and  mastering  the  code,  I  be¬ 
gan  using  my  radio.  I  now  have  two  pleasures  with  it, 
that  of  sending  messages  to  other  amateurs  and  that  of 
listening  to  the  broadcasts  from  the  big  central  stations. 

A  Message  from  Russia 

Every  evening  I  have  an  interesting  time  listening  in 
with  my  radio  set.  I  often  get  broadcasts  from  some 
distance,  but  until  recently  I  never  expected  to  get  a 
message  from  across  the  Atlantic.  The  other  evening 
the  man  who  announces  the  program  said,  “We  shall 
now  listen  to  the  Russian  Quartette  from  Moscow.” 

I  dropped  the  receiver  and  called,  “Mother,  come 
here  quickly.  I’ve  got  Russia  on  my  radio.” 

Mother  put  the  ear-caps  on,  and,  after  listening  a 
minute,  laughingly  said,  “It  is  a  Russian  quartette 
singing  in  Medford,  Massachusetts;  not  in  Moscow, 
Russia.” 

[Giving  a  talk] 

Choose  a,  b,  c,  or  d: 

a.  Give  a  talk  expressing  your  opinion  on  the  value  of 
some  particular  hobby. 

b.  Give  an  account  of  a  hobby  in  which  you  are  in¬ 
terested. 

c.  Tell  a  story  connected  with  some  hobby. 

d.  Give  directions  for  starting  a  stamp  collection,  for 
making  chemical  experiments,  or  for  taking  up  some 
other  hobby. 

[Review  — •  Writing  a  conversation] 

Notice  that  in  A  Message  from  Russia  the  exact 
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words  of  the  speaker  are  given.  Show  that  in  printing 
the  story  the  following  rules  were  observed: 

The  exact  words  quoted  from  a  speaker  should  be  en¬ 
closed  in  quotation  marks  and  set  off  by  one  or  more 
commas. 

In  writing  a  conversation,  a  new  paragraph  should 
be  begun  with  each  change  of  speaker. 

5.  To  illustrate  the  rules,  write  a  few  sentences  re¬ 
porting  a  conversation. 

4.  High  Adventure 

[Conversation] 

1.  If  you  have  ever  climbed  a  high  hill  or  a  mountain 
and  looked  down  on  farm  land,  you  have  learned  how 
much  like  a  green  and  yellow  checker  board  the  fields 
look.  How  does  a  river  appear?  How  large  do  the 
trees  seem  to  be? 

2.  After  reaching  the  top  of  a  high  building,  such  as 
a  tower,  what  have  you  noticed  about  the  size  of  the 
people  below? 

3.  What  should  you  expect  to  see  as  you  ascended 
from  the  earth  in  an  aeroplane?  As  you  descended? 

4.  The  following  story  gives  an  account  of  the  first 
long  flight  of  a  young  American  aviator,  who,  during 
the  World  War,  was  preparing  to  fight  in  France.  The 
command  came,  and  the  aviator  and  his  friend,  Drew, 
made  ready. 


A  First  Long  Flight 

Drew  was  ready  first.  I  helped  him  into  his  fur-lined 
combination  and  strapped  him  to  his  seat.  A  moment 
later  he  was  off.  I  watched  him  as  he  gathered  height 
over  the  aerodrome.  I  followed  immediately  afterward. 
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and  had  a  busy  ten  minutes,  being  buffeted  this  way 
and  that,  until  I  reached  quiet  air  at  2500  feet. 

I  passed  over  the  old  cathedral  town  of  B - at  4500 

feet.  Many  a  pleasant  afternoon  had  we  spent  there, 
walking  through  its  narrow,  crooked  streets,  or  lounging 
on  the  banks  of  the  canal.  The  cathedral,  too,  was  a 
favorite  haunt.  I  loved  it  for  its  great  size.  Looking 
down  on  it  now,  it  seemed  no  larger  than  a  toy  cathedral 
in  a  toy  town,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  shops  of  Paris. 
The  streets  were  empty,  for  it  was  not  yet  seven  o’clock. 
Strips  of  shadow  crossed  them  where  taller  roofs  cut  off 
the  sunshine.  A  toy  train,  which  I  could  have  put 
nicely  into  my  fountain-pen  case,  was  pulling  into  a 
station  no  larger  than  a  wren’s  house. 

I  had  no  more  than  started  on  my  southward  course, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I  saw  the  spires  and  the  red- 

roofed  houses  of  C - ,  and,  a  kilometer  or  so  from  the 

outskirts,  the  barracks  and  hangars  of  the  aviation 
school  where  I  was  to  make  my  first  landing.  I  reduced 
gas,  and  with  my  motor  purring  gently,  began  a  long, 
gradual  descent.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  the 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  beneath  me  as 
I  lost  height.  Checker-board  patterns  of  brown  and 
green  grew  larger  and  larger.  Shining  threads  of  silver 
became  rivers  and  canals,  tiny  green  shrubs  became 
trees,  and  individual  aspects  of  houses  emerged.  Soon 
I  could  see  people  going  about  the  streets  and  laundry- 
maids  hanging  out  the  family  washing  in  the  back  gar¬ 
dens.  I  even  came  low  enough  to  witness  a  mother 
vigorously  spanking  a  small  boy.  Hearing  the  whir  of 
my  motor,  she  stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  process, 
whereupon  the  youngster  very  naturally  took  advantage 
of  his  opportunity  to  cut  and  run. 

By  the  time  I  had  landed.  Drew  had  been  waiting  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  came  rushing  out  to  meet  me  as 
I  taxied  across  the  field.  We  shook  hands  as  though  we 
had  not  seen  each  other  for  years. 

From  High  Adventure  by  James  Norman  Hall. 
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5.  If  you  were  to  give  a  name  to  each  paragraph  in 
the  story,  what  would  you  choose?  Tell  why  the  story 
is  written  in  four  paragraphs. 

6.  In  telling  of  the  old  cathedral  town,  what  interest¬ 
ing  facts  does  the  writer  give  which  show  that  he  was 
high  above  the  town? 

7.  What  changes  in  the  scene  did  the  aviator  notice  as 
he  descended  to  make  his  first  landing?  What  incident 
occurred? 

8.  Select  expressions  in  the  story  to  prove  (i)  that  the 
story  contains  good  descriptive  words,  (2)  that  the  de¬ 
scriptions  are  made  vivid  by  the  use  of  contrasts  and 
comparisons. 

[Giving  a  talk] 

9.  To  sum  up  and  illustrate  your  conversation,  use 
one  of  the  following  suggestions: 

a.  Tell  the  story  in  your  own  words  of  either  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  paragraph  in  the  story  (see  Exercise  4). 

b.  Contrast  the  appearance  of  the  earth  in  the  descent 
with  that  in  the  ascent  (see  Exercise  4). 

c.  Tell  the  story  of  watching  a  train  or  ship  approach¬ 
ing  you  or  of  one  disappearing  from  sight. 

d.  Tell  about  a  real  or  an  imaginary  ride  in  an  aero¬ 
plane. 

e.  Give  a  description  of  your  own  town  or  city  as  it 
would  appear  from  an  airplane. 

[Practice  in  punctuation] 

10.  Notice  the  punctuation  of  the  following  sentences. 
Which  comma  separates  two  adjectives  modifying  the 
same  word?  Which  separates  independent  clauses  that 
form  a  sentence?  Which  sets  off  a  modifying  clause  used 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence?  Which  sets  off  an  intro¬ 
ductory  participial  phrase?  Which  commas  set  off  a 
clause  used  to  describe  an  object? 
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1.  A  toy  train,  which  I  could  have  put  nicely  into  my 
fountain-pen  case,  was  pulling  into  a  station. 

2.  Shining  threads  of  silver  became  rivers  and  canals, 
tiny  green  shrubs  became  trees,  and  individual  aspects 
of  houses  emerged. 

3.  Hearing  the  whir  of  my  motor,  the  woman  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  the  process. 

4.  I  began  a  long,  gradual  descent. 

5.  By  the  time  I  had  landed.  Drew  had  been  waiting 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

II.  Give  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  comma 
illustrated  in  Exercise  10;  study  the  sentences;  then 
practice  writing  each  until  you  can  write  it  correctly 
with  your  book  closed. 

5.  A  Book  Club  Meeting.  Stories  of  the  American 
Revolution 

The  following  program,  which  is  based  on  stories  of 
the  American  Revolution,  might  be  used  either  for  a 
book  club  meeting  or  for  a  school  assembly.  Your  class 
may  enjoy  planning  a  similar  one  either  on  the  same 
subject  or  on  some  other  subject  that  a  number  of  you 
are  using  in  your  reading  plans. 

Program.  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution 

1.  A  roll  call  to  which  each  member  of  the  class  re¬ 
sponds  by  giving  the  subject  he  has  chosen  for  his  read¬ 
ing  plan,  or  by  naming  a  book  that  has  interested  him. 

2.  A  suggested  list  of  stories  on  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

3.  Brief  comments  upon  the  following  books: 

Drums,  by  James  Boyd 

Janice  Meredith,  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford 

Gilman  of  Redford,  by  William  Stearns  Davis 

4.  A  suggested  list  of  biographies  of  Revolutionary 
heroes. 
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5-  Game.  Identification  of  characters  which  have 
appeared  in  books  and  stories  about  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Note.  The  game,  Identification  of  Characters,  is  played  in  the 
following  way:  A  group  of  players,  chosen  to  do  so,  impersonate,  in 
pantomime  or  otherwise,  characters  such  as  John  Paul  Jones  and 
Dorothy  Carvel  from  Richard  Carvel  —  Churchill;  Tom  Strong  from 
Tom  Strong,  Washington's  Scout  —  RWson-,  Paul  Revere  from  Paul 
Revere  s  Ride  Longfellow;  or  George  Washington  from  George 
Washington  —  Scudder.  In  representing  Paul  Revere,  for  example, 
a  player  might  pretend  to  be  standing  by  a  horse  and  watching  for 
a  light  in  a  high  church  tower.  By  way  of  remarks,  if  he  made  any, 
he  might  say  that  he  wished  the  light  would  appear  so  that  he  could 
be  off.  He  might  also  occasionally  tell  his  horse  to  stand  still.  The 
first  one  to  guess  the  name  of  the  character  has  the  privilege  of  joining 
the  next  group,  the  members  of  which  either  singly  or  together  are  to 
represent  a  new  set  of  characters. 

If  the  program  is  planned  for  a  school  assembly,  quo¬ 
tations  like  the  following  may  be  substituted  for  the 
roll  call.  The  game  should  be  omitted. 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided, 
and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no  way 
of  judging  of  the  future  but  by  the  past. 

Patrick  Henry 

My  urgent  advice  to  you  would  be,  not  only  to  think 
first  of  America  but  always  to  think  first  of  humanity. 
\  ou  do  not  love  humanity  if  you  seek  to  divide  human¬ 
ity  into  jealous  camps.  Humanity  can  be  welded  to¬ 
gether  only  by  love,  by  sympathy,  by  justice,  not  by 
jealousy  and  hatred. 

Woodrow  Wilson 

Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give 
my  hand  and  my  heart  to  this  vote.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  in  the  beginning  we  aimed  not  at  Independence. 
But  there  s  a  Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends. 

John  Adams 
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Abraham  Lincoln’s  heart  was  as  great  as  the  world, 
but  there  was  no  room  in  it  for  the  memory  of  a  wrong. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


6.  Vocabulary  Study 

1.  Penrod,  by  Booth  Tarkington,  is  full  of  humor, 
or  fun;  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
is  a  thrilling  story  of  adventure.  What  should  you  say 
was  the  leading  characteristic  of  Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known}  Of  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer}  Of  Little 
Women} 

2.  The  words  printed  in  columns  here  are  frequently 
used  in  describing  books.  With  the  help  of  the  list 
given  below,  find  for  each  word  one  that  is  opposite  in 
meaning : 


entertaining 

humorous 

lively 

cheerful 

good 


inspiring 

profitable 

thrilling 

unusual 

wholesome 


romantic 

fascinating 

excellent 

pleasant 


serious  unprofitable  depressing  uninteresting  dismal 
poor  dull  slow  very  poor  commonplace  unpleasant 
repelling  unwholesome  unromantic 


3.  How  should  you  use  the  words  somewhat,  rather, 
fairly,  and  quite  in  telling  about  a  book? 

4.  The  words  printed  here  in  italics  are  all  of  them 
examples  of  a  poor  choice  of  words.  What  others  can 
you  substitute  for  them? 


I  have  read  lots  of  stories  of  adventure. 

I  think  that  it  is  funny  that  so  many  girls  like  to  read 
books  written  for  boys. 

The  story  of  Stevenson’s  life  is  kind  of  interesting. 


5.  Give  in  a  sentence  or  two  the  leading  character¬ 
istic  of  a  book  that  you  have  read  recently. 
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7.  Review  Practice.  Sentence  Study 

1.  Find  the  ends  of  the  sentences  in  the  following 
selection;  then,  as  you  copy  it,  put  in  the  periods  and  the 
capital  letters  needed: 

Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  is  the  oldest 
seat  of  government  in  the  United  States  it  is  built  on 
a  plateau  over  7,000  feet  above  sea  level  the  climate 
is  dry,  sunny,  and  invigorating  for  many  years  man  has 
chosen  this  as  an  attractive  spot  in  which  to  live  the 
Spaniards  found  on  this  site  the  ruins  of  prehistoric 
Indian  pueblos  here  the  Spanish  explorers  and  mission¬ 
aries  settled  since  1609  the  city  has  been  one  of  importance 

2.  The  repetition  of  the  same  introductory  word  in 
the  following  sentences  makes  them  sound  monotonous. 
Beginning  with  the  second  sentence,  find  in  each  a  phrase 
that  might  be  transferred  to  the  beginning: 

Marquette  was  an  early  French  missionary  who  came 
to  this  country  while  most  of  it  was  a  wilderness.  He 
explored  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  La  Salle  and  his 
followers.  He  taught  the  Indians  on  these  expedi¬ 
tions  and  established  missions  among  them.  He  finally 
lost  his  life  in  this  noble  work. 

3.  Show  how,  by  the  use  of  and  or  hut,  the  sentences 
in  each  of  the  following  exercises  may  be  combined. 
(Remember  that  the  word  and  is  used  to  connect  words 
or  groups  of  words  expressing  ideas  that  naturally  go 
together;  and  that  the  word  hut  shows  a  contrast.) 

1.  The  village  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  It  over¬ 
looked  a  wide  valley. 

2.  The  scouts  had  walked  many  miles.  They  were 
not  tired. 

3.  After  I  had  knocked,  I  heard  someone  moving 
about.  No  one  came  to  the  door. 

4.  The  dog  that  looked  vicious  began  to  bark.  He 
began  to  growl. 
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5.  The  river  was  wide.  It  was  so  shallow  that  it 
was  not  hard  to  cross. 

6.  It  began  to  rain  in  the  late  afternoon.  Before 
dark  the  storm  was  over. 

4.  Use  who,  which,  or  that  in  combining  these  sen¬ 
tences.  (Remember  that  who  refers  to  persons,  which 
to  things,  and  that  to  either  persons  or  things.) 

1.  In  Switzerland  there  once  lived  three  men.  These 
were  called  The  Black  Brothers. 

2.  The  climbers  had  a  rope.  By  this  they  were 
bound  together. 

3.  Between  the  shoulders  of  the  mountain  lay  a  great 
glacier.  This  was  difficult  to  cross. 

4.  The  party  was  led  by  a  guide.  He  had  climbed 
the  mountain  many  times. 

5.  The  stream  flowing  from  the  glacier  was  filled  with 
ice-cold  water.  The  water  was  almost  as  white  as  milk. 

6.  In  the  valley,  pointing  toward  the  mountain,  was 
a  statue  of  a  man.  This  man  had  been  the  first  person 
to  reach  the  summit. 

5.  The  following  paragraph  would  be  much  improved 
if  some  of  the  sentences  were  combined.  Show  how  it 
may  be  written  in  six  sentences: 

I.  In  the  days  of  King  Louis,  there  lived  a  poor  jug¬ 
gler.  He  was  named  Barnaby.  2.  To  earn  his  living, 
he  went  from  town  to  town  in  France.  He  performed 
feats  of  skill  and  strength.  3.  On  fair  days  he  would 
unfold  a  worn-out  carpet  in  the  public  square.  He 
would  make  a  jovial  address.  4.  When  by  this  means 
he  had  gathered  a  crowd  of  children  and  loafers,  he 
began  to  assume  extraordinary  attitudes.  5.  He 
balanced  a  tin  plate  on  the  tip  of  his  nose.  Then  he 
threw  himself  backwards  until  his  heels  and  the  nape 
of  his  neck  met.  His  body  was  in  the  form  of  a  wheel. 
6.  While  in  this  position,  he  began  juggling.  He  used 
a  dozen  knives. 
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8.  Nouns 


I.  Classification  and  Form 

I.  Without  names  for  objects  we  could  do  very  little 
thinking.  For  this  reason  the  noun  is  an  important  part 
of  speech.  It  is  generally  the  part  of  speech  used  first  not 
only  by  a  child  learning  to  talk,  but  also  by  a  person 
learning  a  foreign  language.  About  a  fourth  of  all  the 
words  commonly  used  are  nouns. 


2.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  names  of  particular  per¬ 
sons,  places,  and  things  from  other  names,  nouns  are 
classified  as  common  and  proper.  Give  examples  of  each. 

Note.  Nouns  are  also  sometimes  classified  as  concrete  or  abstract. 
A  concrete  noun  names  that  which  is  apparent  to  the  senses.  Example; 
chair,  tree,  whistle.  An  abstract  noun  names  a  general  idea  such  as 
goodness,  thoughtfulness,  truthfulness. 

3.  Give  examples  of  nouns  that  are  singular  in  num¬ 
ber.  Of  those  that  are  plural. 

4.  Make  sure  that  you  know  the  plurals  of  each  of  the 


following  nouns, 
in  doubt  about  a 

Use  the  dictionary  whenever 
plural. 

you  are 

chimney 

echo 

half 

sky 

child 

turkey 

negro 

shelf 

spy 

man 

valley 

tornado 

leaf 

duty 

woman 

branch 

volcano 

knife 

story 

goose 

witch 

cargo 

thief 

fairy 

mouse 

church 

buffalo 

calf 

berry 

sheep 

brush 

potato 

wife 

lily 

ox 

5.  Nouns  similar  to  the  following  mean  more  than 
one  in  the  singular: 


Singular:  a  flock  of  pigeons 
Plural:  flocks  of  pigeons 

Singular:  an  army  of  men 
Plural:  armies  of  men 


a  herd  of  cattle 
herds  of  cattle 
a  crowd  of  people 
crowds  of  people 
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Such  words  as  flock,  herd,  army,  and  crowd  are 
called  collective  nouns. 

6.  With  the  help  of  the  dictionary,  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  copy  and  complete  these  expressions.  Show  to 
what  each  collective  noun  may  be  applied: 

A  swarm  of  -  A  pair  of  - 

A  drove  of  - - —  A  covey  of  - 

A  mob  of -  A  school  of - 

A  group  of -  A  hive  of - 

7.  Point  out  the  possessive  nouns  and  tell  when  an 
apostrophe  is  placed  after  an  5  rather  than  before  it: 

The  officer’s  uniform  was  new. 

The  officers’  uniforms  were  new. 

The  man’s  task  was  difficult. 

The  men’s  tasks  were  difficult. 

8.  Change  each  of  the  following  sentences  so  that  the 
possessive  noun  is  plural  in  number: 

I.  The  boy’s  garden  was  well  kept.  2.  The  girl’s 
playground  was  shaded  by  trees.  3.  The  guard’s  duties 
were  explained  to  him.  4.  The  policeman’s  manners  were 
courteous.  5.  The  child’s  toys  were  broken.  6.  The 
woman’s  work  was  done  neatly. 

11.  Uses 

1.  The  nouns  printed  in  italics  here  illustrate  the  uses 
of  the  noun  with  which  you  are  the  most  familiar; 

1.  The  island  was  far  away. 

2.  The  sailors  hid  the  gold. 

3.  The  men  were  pirates. 

4.  The  ship  started  on  its  voyage. 

5.  The  hoy's  mother  bade  him  farewell. 

2.  Which  of  the  nouns  above  is  used  as  the  subject 
of  a  verb?  As  a  possessive  modifier?  As  the  object 
of  a  verb?  As  the  object  of  a  preposition?  As  a  predi¬ 
cate  noun? 
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3.  In  order  to  punctuate  sentences  correctly,  you 
should  be  able  to  recognize  two  uses  of  the  noun  not 
mentioned  on  page  53.  The  first  of  these  you  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  as  an  independent  noun  of  direct  address. 
The  other  is  the  appositive. 

Independent  noun  of  direct  address:  “Load  your  gun, 
Jim!”  shouted  the  Captain. 

Appositive:  Jim  Hawkins,  the  hero  of  Treasure  Island, 
is  a  boy  sixteen  years  old. 

4.  In  the  following  sentence  the  persons  spoken  to  are 
addressed  as  my  lads.  How  are  these  words  set  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence? 

“Go  lively,  my  lads,  and  then  run  to  cover!”  shouted 
the  Captain. 

5.  What  words  of  address  are  used  in  the  following 
sentences?  Where  should  commas  be  inserted? 

1.  “Did  you  Joyce  hit  your  man?”  demanded  the 
Captain. 

2.  “No  sir,”  replied  Joyce.  I  believe  not  sir.” 

3.  “Load  his  gun  Hawkins,”  commanded  the  Captain. 

4.  “How  many  should  you  say  were  on  your  side 
Captain?”  asked  the  Doctor. 

5.  “Out  lads  out,  and  fight  them  in  the  open!”  cried 
the  Captain. 

6.  Notice  in  Exercise  3  that  the  appositive  the  hero 
of  Treasure  Island  refers  to  the  same  person  as  another 
noun.  It  explains  Jim  Hawkins  by  telling  who  he  was. 

7.  Which  words  in  the  following  sentence  are  used  as 
an  appositive?  Where  in  the  sentence  are  commas  used? 

The  Staubbach,  a  famous  waterfall  in  Switzerland, 
falls  over  a  ledge  nearly  a  thousand  feet  high. 

An  appositive  is  set  off  from  other  words  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  by  one  or  more  commas. 
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8.  Find  the  appositives,  name  what  each  modifies,  and 
then  tell  where  commas  belong: 

1.  Mount  McKinley  the  highest  known  mountain  in 
North  America  is  in  Alaska. 

2.  The  glacier  a  wide  field  of  ice  lay  between  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

3.  Near  the  glacier  bloomed  the  Alpine  flower  the 
edelweiss. 

4.  The  Mississippi  the  longest  river  in  the  United 
States  is  over  two  thousand  miles  long. 

5.  Old  Faithful  a  geyser  in  Yellowstone  Park  sends 
forth  a  cloud  of  boiling  water  at  intervals  of  four  or  five 
minutes. 

6.  The  Colorado  Canyon  was  hewn  out  of  solid  rock 
by  the  Colorado  river  a  small  but  turbulent  stream. 

7.  For  a  number  of  years  John  Muir  the  naturalist 
lived  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

9.  The  appositive  is  useful  in  composing  sentences 
that  are  brief  and  full  of  meaning.  Is  it  one  of  the  forms 
that  you  have  at  your  command? 

10.  Abbreviate  the  following  sentences  by  using  an 
appositive  in  place  of  each  clause  printed  in  italics: 

1.  New  York,  which  is  the  largest  city  in  America,  has 
over  six  million  inhabitants. 

2.  Pennsylvania  was  named  for  William  Penn,  who 
was  a  noted  Quaker. 

3.  The  Missouri  River,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  drains  a  large  territory. 

4.  Yellowstone  Park,  which  is  a  reservation  set  aside 
by  the  Government,  is  used  as  a  sanctuary  for  bears  and 
other  game. 

11.  Use  an  appositive  (i)  in  describing  a  book  with 
which  you  are  familiar;  (2)  in  describing  a  famous  char¬ 
acter  in  history;  (3)  in  describing  a  place  mentioned  in 
your  geography. 
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9.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  II 

I.  Write  a  title  for  the  following  selection  and  then 
explain  why  the  sentences  given  are  written  as  a  single 
paragraph : 

On  a  green  hill  overlooking  a  peaceful  expanse  of 
meadow  and  woodland  stands  our  national  memorial 
to  an  Unknown  Soldier.  The  solid  block  of  white 
marble,  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  serves  as  a  nation’s 
tribute  to  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  World  War. 
The  memorial  was  dedicated  on  Armistice  Day  in  1921, 
and  since  that  date  not  a  day  passes  without  visitors 
who  come  to  pay  tribute  to  the  valor  of  the  American 
soldier.  Back  and  forth  before  the  tomb  paces  a  khaki- 
clad  figure  who  seems  with  his  silent  watchfulness  to 
make  a  guard  of  honor  to  those  brave  soldiers  who 
have  died  unknown. 


2.  Select  from  the  list  three  titles,  any  one  of  which 


would  be  suitable  to  use  for 

Living  on  a  Farm 
An  Embarrassing  Mo¬ 
ment 

When  My  Dog  Got  Me 
into  Trouble 


brief  story: 

Caught  in  the  Act 
A  Trip  Across  the  Country 
Ambitions 
A  Pleasant  Memory 
Keeping  Pets 


3.  Answer  these  questions: 

What  is  meant  by  the  climax  of  a  story? 

Which  should  be  the  longest  part  of  a  story,  the  in¬ 
troduction,  the  development,  or  the  conclusion? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  introduction? 

4.  Find  the  ends  of  the  sentences  in  the  following 
selection  and,  as  you  copy  it,  insert  the  capital  letters 
and  the  periods  needed: 

In  the  days  of  chivalry  men  were  largely  engaged 
in  fighting  the  forging  of  weapons  and  armor  conse- 
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quently  became  an  important  industry  many  an  in¬ 
vincible  hero  was  thought  to  owe  his  success  primarily 
to  a  wonderful  sword  the  smith,  therefore,  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  useful  personage 

5.  Copy  the  following  and  insert  the  necessary  punc¬ 
tuation  : 

1.  January  13  1934  at  three  o’clock 

2.  From  April  21  1564  to  April  22  1616 

3.  Monday  afternoon  December  the  twelfth  at  three 
thirty 

4.  At  783  Main  Street  Toledo  Ohio  February  12 
1934  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening 

6.  Write  for  each  of  the  following  a  word  opposite 
in  meaning: 

profitable  cheerful  fascinating  excellent  thrilling 

7.  Write  the  plural  of  each  word: 

knife  goose  sheep  city  thief  tornado 

box  mouse  deer  army  witch  potato 

8.  Copy  from  the  list  of  words  given  in  Exercise  7 
the  first  example  that  3^ou  can  find  for  each  of  these  rules : 

1.  A  noun  ending  in  x,  ch,  tch,  or  sh  forms  its  plural 
by  adding  es. 

2.  A  noun  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  forms 
its  plural  by  changing  the  y  to  i  and  adding  es. 

3.  A  noun  ending  in  /  or  fe  usually  forms  its  plural 
by  changing  the  /  to  z;  and  adding  s  or  es. 

9.  Copy  from  Exercise  7  an  example  of  a  collective 
noun  and  tell  why  it  is  so  called. 

10.  Give  directions  for  forming  the  possessive  plural 
(i)  of  the  word  hoy,  (2)  of  the  word  woman. 

Check  your  answers  by  those  given  at  the  end  of  Chapter 

XII. 
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THE  STORY  OF  OUR  LANGUAGE 


I.  The  Makers  of  our  Language 

I 


[Discussion] 

I.  The  English  language  is  the  outgrowth  of  hundreds 
of  years  of  thought.  It  has  fine  qualities  because  the 
people  who  have  used  it  have  been  workers  and  think¬ 
ers.  A  language  grows  weak  when  the  people  who  use 
it  become  sluggish  in  their  actions  and  in  their  speech. 
To  be  a  great  nation,  a  people  must  use  its  speech 
well;  and,  conversely,  to  keep  a  language  alive,  the  peo¬ 
ple  must  be  thinkers  and  otherwise  great.  Laziness, 
carelessness,  and  indifference  are  bad  for  both  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  nation  and  the  character  of  a  language. 


2.  Our  language  is  a  living  language.  Every  one  who 
uses  it  helps  either  ‘Uo  make  it  or  mar  it”;  neverthe¬ 
less,  there  are  two  groups  of  people  who  have  contrib¬ 
uted  more  than  any  one  else  to  make  it  what  it  is.  These 
are  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  settled  in  England  about 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago  (a.d.  449),  and  the  Normans, 
who  conquered  England  about  six  hundred  years  later, 
in  1066. 


3.  Judging  from  the  following  paragraphs,  what  should 
you  say  are  some  of  the  most  striking  differences  between 
the  words  that  we  have  inherited  from  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  those  that  we  have  inherited  from  the  Normans? 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  a  sturdy,  seafaring  race  who 
came  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Like  the  Danes 
and  the  Norsemen  to  whom  they  were  related,  they 
were  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  people,  noted  for  their 
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courage  and  independence.  Early  in  their  history  they 
showed  respect  for  the  common  man  by  allowing  him  to 
take  part  in  the  government  of  each  clan  or  town.  As 
you  would  expect,  the  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  was 
direct,  forceful,  and  homely.  Such  words  as  plow,  rake, 
barrow,  run,  leap,  spring,  father,  mother,  son,  and  daughter 
are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin;  as  are  also  prepositions,  con¬ 
nectives,  and  other  similar  words,  which  we  must  have 
in  order  to  make  the  thought  in  a  sentence  complete. 

The  Normans  came  from  Normandy  in  northern 
France.  They,  too,  were  of  Norse  descent  but  they 
spoke  French.  Since  the  French  language  was  derived 
from  Latin,  the  words  introduced  into  English  by  the 
Normans  have  a  Latin  character.  The  Normans  be¬ 
came  the  rulers  of  England;  therefore,  their  speech 
affected  the  language  of  the  courts  and  the  government. 
Words  like  state,  constitution,  treaty,  audience,  navy, 
and  army  are  of  Norman-French  or  Latin  origin.  The 
Norman-French  words  lacked  the  force  and  simplicity 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  they  added  grace  and  bright¬ 
ness  of  rhythm  to  the  language,  and  provided,  also,  a 
means  for  the  expression  of  new  and  more  general 
ideas. 

4.  Complete: 

1 .  The  two  main  sources  of  the  English  language - 

2.  The  Anglo-Saxons  came  from  - ;  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  from  - . 

3.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  men  of  action;  therefore 

their ‘speech  - 

4.  Since  the  Norman-French  became  the  governing 
class  in  England,  the  words  which  we  inherit  from  them 


5.  -  is  a  word  that  we  inherited  from  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxons;  -  is  a  word  that  came  from  the  Nor¬ 

man-French. 

5.  Express  in  a  clear  sentence  of  your  own  an  idea 
about  the  makers  of  our  language. 
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6.  Study  the  two  lists  and  compare  the  length  of  the 
words  derived  from  Latin  with  the  corresponding  words 
derived  from  Anglo-Saxon: 


Derived  from 

Derived  from 

Derived  from 

Derived  from 

Anglo-Saxon 

Latin 

Anglo-Saxon 

Latin 

buy 

purchase 

wretched 

miserable 

land 

country 

man 

individual 

mild 

gentle 

welcome 

reception 

wish 

desire 

luck 

fortune 

work 

labor 

will 

testament 

mirth 

jollity 

7.  Show  that  each  expression  in  the  first  column  below 
means  a  particular  object  and  that  each  one  in  the  second 
column  includes  more  objects  and  therefore  has  a  more 
general  meaning: 


Derived  from 
Anglo-Saxon 


Derived  from 
Latin 


horse 

brick  and  mortar 
sword  and  gun 
poor  and  sick 
old  and  gray 


quadruped 
building  material 
martial  implements 
in  a  miserable  condition 
superannuated 


8.  With  the  following  rules  in  mind,  tell  why  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  are  sometimes  better  words  to  use  than 
those  taken  from  the  Norman-French,  or  Latin: 

When  two  words  have  the  same  meaning,  *  choose  the 
shorter  one. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  use  concrete,  specific  words 
rather  than  abstract,  general  ones. 


9.  Tell  when  it  is  convenient  to  use  words  of  Latin 
origin. 

[Giving  a  talk] 

10.  In  making  a  report  to  your  class,  use  one  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  given  here,  or  follow  some  plan  of  your  own: 
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a.  After  re-reading  Exercise  i,  page  58,  tell  why  a 
patriotic  person  is  careful  in  his  use  of  English. 

b.  With  the  help  of  Exercises  2  and  3  tell  how  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Norman-French  differed. 

c.  Point  out  and  illustrate  three  differences  in  the 
English  words  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  those 
derived  from  Latin  (see  Exercises  3,  6,  and  7).j 

d.  Find  in  a  reference  book  or  a  history  other  facts  to 
tell  your  class  about  the  Anglo-Saxons  or  about  the  Nor¬ 
mans. 

e.  The  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  shown  at  its 
best  in  King  Alfred  the  Great.  Make  a  report  to 
the  class.  Try  to  cover  some  of  the  foliowdng  topics: 
Alfred’s  character  (i)  as  a  soldier;  (2)  as  a  promoter  of 
learning;  (3)  as  a  dispenser  of  justice;  (4)  as  a  builder 
of  ships,  monasteries,  and  palaces;  (5)  as  a  devout 
man  (see  Green’s  History  of  the  English  People,  pages 

48-52). 


n 

[Avoiding  “chain”  or  “run-on”  sentences] 

1.  A  sentence  should  be  made  of  closely  related  ideas. 
For  this  reason  thoughts  that  are  loosely  “chained”  to¬ 
gether  with  a  number  of  andfs  are  poor  sentences. 

2.  Notice  that  the  following  “chain,”  or  “run-on,” 
sentence  may  be  improved  in  two  ways: 

English  is  one  of  the  finest  languages  in  the  world  and 
it  is  used  more  extensively  than  any  other  language. 

(1)  It  may  be  made  into  two  sentences: 

English  is  one  of  the  finest  languages  in  the  world.  It 
is  used  more  extensively  than  any  other  language. 

(2)  The  ideas  which  it  contains  may  be  brought  into 
closer  relation  (a)  by  the  use  of  a  clause  introduced  by 
which,  or  (b)  by  an  appositive: 

English,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  languages  in  the 
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world,  is  used  more  extensively  than  any  other  lan¬ 
guage. 

English,  one  of  the  finest  languages  in  the  world,  is 
used  more  extensively  than  any  other  language. 

3.  Improve  the  following  sentences  by  making  one 
statement  in  each  either  (i)  a  clause  introduced  by 
who,  which,  or  that,  or  (2)  an  appositive: 

1.  We  speak  the  English  language  and  it  is  used  in 
England  and  many  of  her  colonies. 

2.  Latin  was  used  in  olden  days  in  Rome  and  it  is 
not  spoken  by  any  modern  nation. 

3.  We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  it  has  come  down  to  us  from  other  days. 

4.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  a  sturdy,  seafaring  race 
and  they  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

5.  F'rom  the  Anglo-Saxons  we  inherited  many  words, 
and  these  words  are  usually  brief  and  definite. 

6.  The  Normans  were  the  governing  class  in  England 
and  they  came  from  the  North  of  France. 

7.  From  the  Normans  we  inherited  many  long  words, 
and  these  words  are  of  Latin  derivation. 

[Written  composition] 

4.  Try  to  improve  the  sentences  that  you  used  in  the 
talk  planned  in  Exercise  10,  pages  60-61,  and  then  write 
the  talk. 

5.  After  you  have  finished  your  paper,  read  it  over 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  correct  in  every  way. 


2.  The  Romance  of  Words 


I 

[Discussion] 

I.  Many  of  the  words  that  we  commonly  use  have 
peculiar  origins.  The  word  dollar,  for  example,  was 
taken  from  the  German  word  Thaler,  which  means  made 
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hy  one  who  lives  in  a  vale  or  valley.  The  reason  for  call¬ 
ing  a  coin  a  Thaler  was  that  in  olden  days  the  only  place 
where  the  coin  was  made  was  in  a  certain  valley  and 
therefore  the  name  ‘‘made  by  one  in  a  valley”  became 
associated  with  it.  The  word  gypsy  means  Egyptian. 
For  many  years  the  origin  of  the  bands  of  men 
and  women  who  move  from  place  to  place  was  unknown, 
but  they  were  supposed  to  have  come  from  Egypt. 
The  word  Egyptian  was  shortened  to  gypsy.  Dande¬ 
lion  means  cut  like  a  lion's  tooth.  The  dandelion  was 
so  called  because  the  leaves  are  cut  in  such  a  way  that 
they  resemble  large  jagged  teeth.  The  word  daisy 
means  day's  eye. 

2.  The  days  of  the  week  are  called  after  Norse  gods 
because  the  Anglo-Saxons,  from  whom  we  received 
much  of  our  speech,  once  worshiped  Woden,  Thor, 
Frigga,  Tyr,  and  Saeter  as  well  as  the  sun  and  the  moon. 

3.  Tell  what  you  know  about  Woden  and  Thor;  then 
where  you  would  look  to  find  the  stories  of  Frigga, 
Saeter,  and  Tyr. 

4.  How  did  the  months  of  the  year  receive  their  names? 

5.  One  of  the  most  interesting  stories  of  words  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  word  laconic.  In  olden  days  in  Greece 
there  was  a  section  called  Laconia.  The  Spartans,  who 
lived  there,  had  a  rule  that  they  should  speak  briefly, 
never  using  more  words  than  were  needed.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  a  short  answer  is  often  spoken  of  as  laconic.  The 
following  story  illustrates  the  meaning  of  the  word: 

A  Laconic  Reply 

There  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Greece  a  land  called 
Macedon;  and  this  land  was  ruled  over  by  a  warlike 
king  named  Philip. 

Philip  of  Macedon  wished  to  become  the  master  of  all 
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Greece.  So  he  raised  a  great  army,  and  made  war  upon 
the  other  states,  until  nearly  all  of  them  were  forced  to 
call  him  their  king.  Then  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Spar¬ 
tans  in  Laconia,  and  said,  “If  I  go  down  into  your 
country,  I  will  level  your  great  city  to  the  ground.” 

In  a  few  days  an  answer  was  brought  back  to  him. 
When  he  opened  the  letter,  he  found  only  one  word 
written  there.  That  word  was  “IF.” 

6.  There  is  an  interesting  story  behind  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  echo,  narcissus,  hyacmth,  halcyon,  mercury, 
tantalize,  vandalism,  lumber,  primrose,  blanket,  damask, 
disaster,  and  panic.  Look  in  a  dictionary  for  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  each,  and  then  try  to  find  in  other  books  a  story 
showing  the  origin  of  at  least  one  of  the  words. 

7.  Complete,  using  as  many  words  as  you  wish: 

I.  The  meaning  of  some  of  the  words  that  we  use 


2.  Since  some  of  the  words  that  we  use  can  be  traced 
back  to  stories  hundreds  of  years  old,  they  are  therefore 


3.  The  word - is  an  example  of  a  word  whose 

meaning  was  derived  from  - 

8.  Give  in  a  single  clear  sentence  of  your  own  some 
thought  connected  with  the  meaning  of  words. 

[Giving  a  talk] 

9.  With  the  help  of  one  of  these  suggestions,  prepare 
a  talk: 

a.  Tell  the  origin  of  laconic  and  illustrate  its  meaning 
with  an  original  story  or  with  the  one  given  in  Exer¬ 
cise  5. 

b.  Give  the  origin  of  one  of  the  following:  (i)  the 
names  used  for  the  days  of  the  week;  (2)  the  names  of 
the  months  of  the  year. 

c.  Tell  the  story  of  Echo,  Mercury,  or  Tantalus,  and 
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show  the  relation  of  the  story  to  the  word  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  character. 

d.  Show  the  class  a  picture  of  some  god  or  goddess 
whose  name  has  been  given  to  a  flower.  Tell  the  story 
connected  with  the  name. 

II 

_  [Composing  interesting  sentences] 

1.  Combine  the  sentences  in  each  group  so  that  they 
form  a  single  interesting  sentence.  Express  one  thought 
either  as  an  appositive  or  as  a  clause  introduced  by 
who,  which,  or  that,  or  by  some  other  connective: 

1.  Iris  was  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow.  She  was  the 
messenger  of  the  gods. 

2.  Apollo  was  the  sun  god.  Out  of  jealousy  he  killed 
the  beautiful  youth  called  Hyacinthus. 

3.  Echo  was  a  nymph.  She  was  fond  of  repeating 
what  others  said.  She  was  banished  to  the  woods  and 
became  nothing  but  a  voice. 

4.  Narcissus  was  a  handsome  youth.  He  fled  from 
the  nymph  Echo. 

5.  Tantalus  was  condemned  to  eternal  thirst  in  the 
sight  of  water.  He  had  committed  a  terrible  crime. 

6.  The  word  tantalize  means  to  tease.  It  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  name  Tantalus. 

2.  Think  of  ways  of  improving  the  sentences  in  the 
following  story  and  then  retell  it: 

Mercury 

Mercury  was  the  messenger  of  the  gods.  He  had 
wings  on  his  feet.  He  was  fleet.  There  is  a  metal 
used  in  thermometers.  This  metal  changes  its  posi¬ 
tion  quickly.  It  is  called  mercury.  It  was  named 
for  the  messenger  of  the  gods. 

[Written  composition] 

3.  Improve  the  sentences  that  you  used  in  the  talk 
planned  in  Exercise  9  (see  page  64)  and  then  write  it. 
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3.  School  News  —  Better  Speech  Number 

[Writing  a  paper] 

1.  In  making  a  contribution  to  the  Better  Speech 
Number  of  the  School  News,  use  one  of  your  papers 
written  in  connection  with  the  lessons  beginning  on 
pages  58  and  62,  or  do  one  of  the  following  things: 

a.  Write  an  editorial  showing  why  everyone  should 
use  good  English.  b.  Write  an  original  story  show¬ 
ing  how  the  habit  of  using  good  English  helped  a 
boy  or  a  girl  in  winning  success,  c.  Draw  a  Better 
Speech  cartoon,  d.  Write  a  Better  Speech  pledge  or 
creed. 

[Proof-reading —  Paragraphing] 

2.  Turn  to  the  School  News  on  page  67  and  explain 
the  paragraphing  of  the  story,  Improving  Matters-,  then 
proof-read  your  contribution  to  the  paper  first  for 
paragraphing  and  then  for  errors  of  different  kinds. 
(See  pages  343-344.) 

4.  The  Use  of  Verbs 

I.  Importance  of  the  Study  of  Verbs 

I.  In  the  sentence  Birds  fly  what  is  the  function,  or 
use,  of  the  noun  birds?  Of  the  verb  fly} 

'  2.  Give  two-word  sentences  of  your  own  made  up  of  a 
noun  and  a  verb. 

3.  Give  three-word  sentences  containing,  besides  a 
noun,  a  verb  made  of  two  words.  Example:  Houses 
were  burned. 

4.  Show  that  in  the  following  sentences  the  main,  or 
basic,  idea  is  contained  in  a  noun  and  a  verb: 

1.  The  early  tribes  in  England  fought  savagely. 

2.  Pirates  from  the  north  landed  on  their  shores. 


SCHOOL  NEWS  — BETTER  SPEECH  NUMBER 


Volume  hi  OCTOBER  NOVEMBER  Number  i 


GOOD  SPEECH  CREED 

I  believe  that  my  mother  tongue 
is  worthy  of  my  admiration,  re¬ 
spect,  and  love. 

I  believe  that  it  is  possible 
for  me  to  speak  my  native  tongue 
correctly  and  fluently. 

I  believe  that  this  takes  time, 
patience,  and  care. 

I  believe  that  the  use  of  slang 
kills  one’s  power  to  speak  fluently. 

I  believe  that  the  proper  accom¬ 
paniment  of  pure,  clearly  enun¬ 
ciated  language  is  a  musical  voice. 

I  believe  that  this  voice  can  be 
cultivated,  for  it  is  every  one’s 
right  of  inheritance. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  to  live  up 
to  this  creed. 

I  believe  it  is  worth  while. 

I  believe  I  shall  try  it. 


GRAMMAR  TAG  IS  A  NEW 
SCHOOL  GAME 

The  English  classes  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  High  School  at  Clarks¬ 
burg,  West  Virginia,  recently  con¬ 
ducted  a  campaign  known  as 
“Better  Speech  Week.’’ 

Everybody  watched  everybody 
else,  and  any  one  who  wa=  ‘Careless 
enough  to  let  slip  “I  seen,’’  “don’t 
know  nothing,’’  or  any  other  offense 
against  good  English  was  hastily 
decorated  with  a  red,  a  blue,  or  a 
yellow  tag. 

Sponsors  of  the  movement  an¬ 
nounced  a  hurry  call  for  more  tags 
before  the  week  was  half  over. 


A  COMMA  MAY  BE  WORTH 
MILLIONS 

How  many  millions  of  dollars  a 
comma  may  sometimes  be  worth  to 
the  Government  was  a  question 
raised  to-day  by  an  attorney  for  the 
forest  service.  In  his  report  to  the 
Congressional  Commission  investi¬ 
gating  land  grants  to  one  of  the 
railways  of  the  Northwest,  he 
claimed  that  the  omission  of  a 
comma  in  the  original  grant  gave 
the  railway  a  right  to  withhold 
land  from  the  settlers  longer 
than  Congress  had  intended.  The 
land  was  worth  millions  of  dollars. 


IMPROVING  MATTERS 

A  young  man  who  had  the  habit 
of  correcting  the  poor  English  he 
heard,  once  tried  to  purchase  a 
comb.  The  clerk  asked,  “Do  you 
wish  a  narrow  young  gentleman’s 
comb?’’ 

“No,’’  replied  the  young  man,  “I 
want  a  narrow  comb  for  a  young 
gentleman  with  tortoise-shell  teeth.” 

WHAT  IS  WRONG? 

For  sale.  A  cow  giving  milk, 
furniture,  and  chickens. 

For  rent.  A  large  house  by  a 
man  with  an  empty  attic  in  the 
upper  story. 

Advertisement  in  a  shop  window: 
Don’t  go  elsewhere  to  be  cheated. 
Come  in  here. 
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3.  The  homes  of  the  people  were  robbed. 

4.  Their  cattle  were  stolen  from  the  fields. 

5.  Their  children  were  kidnapped  by  the  robbers. 

5.  The  study  of  verbs  is  important  not  only  because  a 
verb  is  needed  in  every  sentence,  but  because  verbs 
change  in  form  more  than  other  words  and  for  that 
reason  are  hard  to  master.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
errors  made  by  boys  and  girls  in  the  use  of  words  occur 
with  verbs. 

II.  Review.  Agreement  of  a  Verb  v/ith  its  Subject 

Find  the  word  subjects  (or  subject  substantives) ; 
decide  which  require  singular  verbs  and  which  plural; 
then  copy  and  complete  the  sentences,  using  was  or  were 
in  each  blank.  For  rules  see  pages  274-275. 

1.  Every  one  of  the  children  -  early. 

2.  A  herd  of  cows - —  in  the  pasture. 

3.  A  million  dollars -  paid  for  the  building. 

4.  Both  men - busily  at  work. 

5.  All  of  the  children  in  the  class  -  studying 

geography. 

6.  Neither  John  nor  Tom  -  present. 

7.  A  pair  of  birds -  building  a  nest  in  the  apple 

tree. 

8.  A  blind  man  with  a  boy  as  his  companion  - 

walking  down  the  street. 

9.  There  -  only  one  person  in  sight. 

10.  There  -  forty  children  in  the  class. 

11.  Either  Helen  or  Ruth  -  to  stay. 

12.  He  and  I  -  at  the  meeting. 

III.  Verbs.  Transitive  and  Intransitive 

I.  In  the  following  sentence  the  verb  killed  names  an 
action  that  takes  effect  on  an  object,  the  wolf: 

The  men  killed  a  wolf. 
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2.  The  verb  killed  is  a  transitive  verb. 

A  transitive  verb  is  a  verb  which  names  an  action  that 
takes  effect  on  an  object. 

3.  All  other  verbs  are  intransitive. 

Note.  Trans  means  across.  Trans-A.t\a.r\t\c  steamers  are  those 
that  cross  the  Atlantic.  Men  who  transport  goods  carry  goods  from 
one  place  to  another.  A  transitive  verb  is  a  verb  which  names  an  action 
that  is  carried  “across”  from  the  doer  of  the  action  to  the  receiver. 

4.  In  the  sentence,  The  hunter  captured  a  hear,  the  verb 
captured  is  transitive.  The  noun  hunter  names  the 
doer  of  the  action;  the  noun  hear  names  the  receiver  of 
the  action. 

5.  Prove  that  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences 
are  transitive  by  pointing  out  both  the  doer  and  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  each  action: 

1.  The  fishermen  caught  fish  in  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

2.  The  farmer  tilled  the  land. 

3.  The  miller  ground  corn  into  flour. 

4.  Out  of  the  flour  women  baked  bread. 

5.  Shepherds  tended  flocks  of  sheep. 

6.  Girls  spun  the  wool  and  wove  it  into  cloth. 

7.  With  lumber  from  the  forests  men  built  ships. 

k  Sailors  guided  the  ships  on  voyages  across  the  sea. 

9.  Miners  dug  copper  ore  from  the  ground  and  made  it 
into  metal. 

10.  With  the  metal,  hunters  fashioned  weapons. 

6.  Give  sentences  to  show  how  each  of  the  following 
verbs  may  be  used  as  a  transitive  verb:  ate,  drank, 
washed,  cut,  fought. 

7.  In  the  sentence,  The  boy  walked  through  the  forest, 
the  verb  walked  is  intransitive.  There  is  nothing  to 
receive  the  action  of  the  verb.  The  boy  did  not  walk 
anything. 
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8.  Prove  that  the  verbs  given  here  are  intransitive: 

The  king  had  come.  Crowds  formed  around  the  ab¬ 
bey.  Silence  fell  as  the  king  and  his  followers  passed 
into  the  cathedral. 

9.  Use  the  following  verbs  without  objects,  that  is,  as 
intransitive  verbs:  laughed,  talked,  rose,  walked. 

10.  Some  verbs  are  at  times  transitive  and  at  other 
times  intransitive.  In  the  sentence.  Birds  flew  across  the 
river,  the  verb  flew  is  intransitive;  the  birds  did  not  fly 
anything.  In  the  sentence,  The  hoy  flew  his  kite,  the 
verb  flew  is  transitive ;  the  action  takes  effect  on  the  ob¬ 
ject  kite. 

11.  Tell  which  of  the  following  verbs  are  used  as  transi¬ 
tive  verbs  and  which  as  intransitive  verbs.  Remember 
that  an  object  noun  used  to  complete  a  transitive  verb 
answers  the  question  What?  and  not  the  question  How? 

1.  The  engineer  ran  his  engine  across  the  new  bridge. 
The  boys  ran  swiftly. 

2.  The  wind  was  blowing  hard.  The  wind  blew  the 
leaves  across  the  lawn. 

3.  The  child  laughed  a  merry  laugh.  The  child 
laughed  merrily. 

4.  The  musicians  played  a  new  song.  The  man 
played  on  a  piano. 

5.  The  men  hunted  with  spears.  The  men  hunted 
the  wild  boar. 

12.  Select  the  transitive  verbs  in  this  list  and  give  each 
an  object.  For  the  verb  drive,  for  example,  say  “  Drive 
a  horse.” 


break 

ask 

lift 

buy 

fill 

turn 

appear 

carry 

tie 

weave 

drive 

write 

laugh 

cut 

play 

is 

read 

sow 

arrive 

fall 

seems 

walk 

wait 

has  been 

speak 
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13.  Copy  the  words  in  Exercise  12  in  three  columns, 
putting  the  transitive  verbs  in  one  column,  the  intransi¬ 
tive  verbs  in  another,  and  the  verbs  that  may  be  used 
either  transitively  or  intransitively  in  the  third. 

14.  Intransitive  verbs  like  is,  becomes,  and  seems  are 
used  to  connect  a  predicate  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective 
with  different  subjects  and  are  for  that  reason  called 
linking  verbs;  they  are  the  kind  of  verbs  that  link,  or 
join,  the  two  parts. 

15.  Prove  that  the  words  in  italics  are  linking  verbs  by 
telling  what  each  connects: 

Silver  is  a  metal.  The  stars  became  dim. 

The  wind  was  cold.  The  boy  said  that  it  was 

The  day  seemed  long.  he  who  was  to  go. 

16.  The  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  express  ideas 
based  on  the  five  senses.  Each  is  used  to  link  an  ad¬ 
jective  with  the  noun  modified.  Give  other  sentences, 
using  the  same  verbs  as  linking  verbs: 

The  air  felt  cold.  Roses  smelt  sweet. 

The  cliff  looked  high.  The  dog’s  bark  sounded 

The  orange  tasted  sour,  strange. 

17.  Give  illustrations  of  your  own  for  the  following: 

1.  A  transitive  verb  completed  by  an  object  noun  or 
pronoun : 

The  man  caught  a  fish.  A  branch  of  a  tree 

struck  me. 

2.  A  complete  intransitive  verb: 

Near  the  horizon  a  bright  star  appeared. 

3.  An  intransitive  verb  used  to  link  a  predicate  noun 
or  pronoun  to  the  subject: 

The  man  was  a  leader.  It  was  he  whom  I  saw. 

4.  An  intransitive  verb  used  to  link  a  predicate  ad¬ 
jective  to  the  subject: 

The  sky  became  cloudy. 
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1 8.  With  the  help  of  the  following  examples,  explain 
how  you  can  tell  a  linking  verb  from  a  complete  intransi¬ 
tive  verb: 

The  stream  became  a  waterfall. 

The  pool  was  deep. 

The  water  sparkled  in  the  sun. 

19.  Examine  each  of  the  following  verbs  to  find  whether 
it  is  a  complete  intransitive  verb  or  a  linking  verb  used 
to  join  a  predicate  adjective  or  noun  to  its  subject: 

I.  Insects  buzzed  among  the  flowers.  2.  The  blos¬ 
soms  were  fragrant.  3.  The  honey  was  sweet.  4.  A 
dragon  fly  flew  near.  5.  It  was  a  beautiful  creature. 
6.  The  colors  on  its  wings  were  iridescent. 

20.  The  linking  verb  to  he  in  its  various  forms  is  used 
more  than  any  other  verb  in  the  language.  Some  of  its 
forms  are:  am,  is,  are,  was,  were,  will  he,  shall  he,  have 
hee7i,  has  been,  had  been,  could  he,  would  he,  should  he, 
will  have  been,  and  could  have  heen.^ 

21.  Select  a  page  of  printed  matter,  or  a  story  such  as 
that  printed  on  pages  33  and  34,  and  And  how  many 
times  the  verb  to  be  in  its  various  forms  is  used. 

5.  The  Two  Forms  of  a  Transitive  Verb 

The  subject  of  a  transitive  verb  does  not  always  name 
the  doer  of  the  action.  It  may  name  the  receiver. 

The  subject  of  a  transitive  verb  as  the  doer  of  the  ac¬ 
tion:  The  cat  killed  a  sparrow. 

The  subject  as  the  receiver  of  the  action:  The  sparrow 
was  killed  by  the  cat. 

I.  In  which  of  the  following  sentences  is  the  subject 
the  doer  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb?  In  which 
is  it  the  receiver? 

I.  Hail  hit  the  window.  2.  The  wind  rattled  the 
door.  3.  The  fruit  was  damaged  by  the  storm.  4.  A 
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nest  was  built  by  some  robins.  5.  For  the  outside 
the  robins  used  the  twigs.  6.  The  inside  was  lined 
with  feathers. 

2.  When  the  subject  of  a  transitive  verb  names  the 
doer  of  the  action,  that  is,  when  the  subject  is  active, 
the  verb  is  in  the  active  voice.  When  the  subject  of 
a  transitive  verb  names  the  receiver  of  the  action,  that 
is,  when  the  subject  is  passive  (meaning  quiet),  the  verb 
is  in  the  passive  voice. 

Active  voice:  The  cat  killed  a  sparrow. 

Passive  voice:  The  sparrow  was  killed  by  a  cat. 

3.  Show  that  the  verbs  in  the  first  three  sentences 
below  are  in  the  active  voice  and  that  those  in  the  next 
three  are  in  the  passive  voice: 

1.  The  flood  broke  the  dam. 

2.  The  water  carried  the  bridge  away. 

3.  Lightning  struck  a  barn. 

4.  Havoc  had  been  wrought  by  the  storm. 

5.  Great  trees  were  upturned. 

6.  The  roofs  of  houses  were  carried  away. 

When  a  transitive  verb  is  changed  from  the  active  to 
the  passive  voice,  the  object  becomes  the  subject. 
Note,  for  example,  that  in  Exercise  2,  the  object  spar¬ 
row  in  the  first  sentence  is  the  subject  of  the  second 
sentence. 

4.  Change  each  verb  to  the  passive  voice: 


Henry  wrote  a  letter. 
Mary  baked  a  cake. 
Mother  made  a  dress. 
Father  raked  the  lawn. 


A  snail  carries  its  shell. 
Birds  destroy  insects. 
Horses  eat  hay. 
Squirrels  gather  acorns. 


5.  Change  each  verb  to  the  active  voice;  that  is, 
make  the  doer  of  the  action  the  subject  of  the  verb: 

I.  The  boat  was  manned  by  brave  men. 
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2.  Battle-axes  were  carried  by  the  warriors. 

3.  The  army  was  led  by  a  fair-haired  king. 

4.  A  retreat  was  made  by  the  Britons. 

5.  Captives  were  taken  by  the  enemy. 

6.  Their  treasure  was  hidden  by  the  refugees. 

In  composing  a  paragraph,  it  usually  adds  to  its  clear¬ 
ness  if  you  keep  the  verbs  in  the  same  voice,  giving, 
wherever  possible,  the  active  voice  the  preference. 

6.  Add  another  sentence  to  each  exercise,  using  a 
verb  in  the  same  voice  as  that  of  the  verb  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  given; 

Example:  To  a  sentence  like,  The  field  had  been 
ploughed,  add,  The  corn  had  been  planted.  The  verbs 
had  been  ploughed  and  had  been  planted  are  both  in  the 
passive  voice. 

1.  The  leader  of  the  band  carried  a  sword.  His 

followers - 

2.  The  invaders  built  homes  in  the  forest.  The 

inhabitants  - 

3.  Rude  benches  for  seats  were  made  by  the  men. 

Cloth  - 

4.  Swine  were  raised  for  meat.  Cows  - 

5.  Wolves  haunted  the  forests.  Wild  boars  - 

6.  Swineherds  watched  the  swine  as  they  fed  on 

acorns  in  the  forest.  Shepherds  - 

7.  Give  two  sentences  of  your  own,  keeping  the  verbs 
in  the  active  voice.  Give  two  sentences  keeping  the 
verbs  in  the  passive  voice. 

8.  Show  how  the  following  sentences  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  keeping  the  verbs  in  the  same  voice: 

1.  The  hunters  tramped  through  the  woods  and 
game  was  shot  by  them. 

2.  The  man  carried  a  heavy  basket  and  a  donkey  was 
led  by  the  woman. 
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3.  Over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  road  girls  glided 
on  roller  skates  and  bicycles  were  ridden  by  boys. 

4.  The  shrill  whistle  of  a  traffic  officer  made  us  jump 
and  the  squeaking  of  brakes  was  heard. 

5.  The  musician  played  a  merry  tune  and  the  pennies 
were  collected  by  the  monkey  tossed  to  him  by  the  children. 

6.  Large,  juicy  berries  were  picked  by  the  older  boys, 
and  the  smaller  ones  played  in  the  brook. 

7.  The  campers  gathered  branches  of  hemlock  and, 
when  they  had  made  beds  out  of  them,  the  cows  were 
driven  to  the  other  end  of  the  pasture. 

6.  Using  Words  Correctly 

Test  B.  First  Form.  Singular  and  Plural  Verbs 

Copy  and  complete,  using  is  or  are: 

1.  The  apples  on  the  tree  -  ripe. 

2.  There  -  several  barrels  packed  ready  to  be 

shipped. 

3.  Either  John  or  his  cousin  -  to  help  with  the 

work. 

4.  One  of  the  boys  -  going  fishing. 

5.  A  woman  with  a  little  girl  -  waiting  at  the 

door  for  her  husband. 

6.  -  you  going  to  the  park  on  Saturday? 

Complete  with  was  or  were: 

7.  Everyone  who -  at  the  game  took  part  after¬ 

wards  in  the  celebration. 

8.  We  spoke  to  the  person  in  the  crowd  who - 

standing  near. 

9.  There  -  two  girls  and  one  boy  at  the  com¬ 

mittee  meeting. 

10.  Neither  Margaret  nor  her  sister  -  at  school. 

11.  A  motor  bus  filled  with  people  -  on  its  way 

to  New  York. 

12.  Five  dollars - the  fare  charged. 

For  Test  B  Practice  Exercises  see  Chapter  XL 
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7.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  Ill 

1.  With  the  help  of  these  questions  find  how  this  se¬ 
lection  should  be  paragraphed:  Who  came  molesting  the 
shores  of  Britain?  How  did  the  warriors  from  the  Baltic 
find  out  that  the  fertile  fields  of  Britain  were  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  their  own  barren  lands?  What  was  the 
outcome  when  the  new  settlers  discovered  that  the  Brit¬ 
ons  had  lost  much  of  their  fighting  skill? 

Copy  the  introductory  words  of  each  paragraph: 

From  the  north  of  the  island  the  Piets  and  the  Scots 
came  fighting  and  burning;  and  from  across  the  North 
Sea,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  came  a  daring  race 
of  warriors  to  kill  and  rob  along  the  eastern  coast.  A 
British  king,  who  ruled  in  Kent,  made  friends  with  some 
of  the  fierce  robbers  from  the  Baltic  and  paid  them  to 
come  and  help  him  against  the  Piets  and  Scots.  Eager 
for  gain  and  plunder,  they  came  willingly  enough  and 
fought  bravely  for  him.  But  they  and  their  friends 
saw  that  fair  and  fertile  Britain  was  a  better  dwelling 
place  than  their  own  flat  and  barren  home;  so  they  set¬ 
tled  among  the  Britons.  The  new  settlers  soon  found 
that  the  Britons  had  lost  much  of  their  skill  in  fighting 
so  they  determined  to  seize  all  of  the  country  for  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  Britons  were  brave,  and  a  war  that 
lasted  hundreds  of  years  began.  In  the  end  the  Sax¬ 
ons  and  their  relations,  the  Angles  and  Jutes,  conquered 
most  of  the  island. 

2.  Write  paragraph  topics  for  the  selection  above. 

3.  Copy  from  the  following  sentences  two  examples 
for  each  kind  of  verb  mentioned  below: 

(i)  A  low  sound  echoed  through  the  forest.  (2)  It 
was  a  warning  of  danger.  (3)  The  whole  encamp¬ 
ment  in  a  moment  became  a  scene  of  most  violent  bustle 
and  commotion.  (4)  The  men  were  terror-stricken. 
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(5^  They  seized  clubs  and  rushed  forward.  (6)  A  wary 
and  aged  squaw  lit  piles  of  brush.  (7)  The  forest  near 
was  dark  with  pines. 

1.  A  transitive  verb  completed  by  an  object  noun 
or  pronoun 

2.  A  complete  intransitive  verb 

3.  An  intransitive  verb  used  to  link  a  predicate  noun 
or  pronoun  to  the  subject 

4.  An  intransitive  verb  used  to  link  a  predicate  ad¬ 
jective  to  the  subject 

4.  Improve  these  run-on  sentences  by  bringing  the 
ideas  in  each  into  closer  relation.  Use  for  this  purpose 
(i)  a  clause  introduced  by  who,  which,  or  that,  or  (2)  an 
appositive. 

1.  Switzerland  is  situated  in  Central  Europe  and  it 
is  a  republic. 

2.  In  Norway  there  are  many  deep  fiords  and  they 
are  very  beautiful. 

3.  Lithuania  is  a  buffer  state  between  Germany  and 
Russia  and  it  is  situated  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 

4.  South  of  the  Alps  lie  the  Italian  Lakes  and  they 
are  frequently  visited  by  travelers. 

5.  Show  that  each  verb  in  these  sentences  agrees  in 
number  with  its  subject: 

I.  A  thousand  dollars  was  the  price  paid  for  the  car. 
2.  The  field  and  the  hillside  were  bare.  3.  A  flock 
of  sheep  is  passing.  4.  There  were  ten  members  be¬ 
longing  to  the  club.  5.  Neither  John  nor  his  brother 
is  going.  6.  The  governor  with  his  aide  was  sitting 
in  the  review  stand. 

Check  your  answers  by  those  given  at  the  end  of  Chapter 

XII. 


Chapter  IV 

A  STUDY  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  MAGAZINES 

I.  Something  to  Do 

In  order  to  help  the  class  with  the  work  in  this  chap¬ 
ter,  try  to  do  at  least  one  of  the  following  things: 

1.  Bring  to  school  a  magazine  which  you  are  willing 
to  recommend  to  other  boys  and  girls.  It  should  be 
from  a  list  approved  by  your  teacher  or  a  good  librarian. 

2.  Cut  from  different  newspapers  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  news  items  and  a  number  of  good  editorials. 

3.  Make  a  collection  of  advertisements  that  inspire 
confidence. 


2.  Some  Leading  Periodicals 

[Conversation] 

Periodicals  include  magazines  and  newspapers  that 
are  issued  at  stated  times,  usually  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly.  At  almost  any  news  stand  can  be  found  a 
wide  display  of  them  varying  from  a  sensational  mov¬ 
ing-picture  magazine  to  a  scientinc  journal  describing 
recent  inventions. 

I.  Some  of  the  periodicals  that  interest  older  boys 
and  girls  are  given  in  the  following  list.  With  what 
others  are  you  familiar? 

The  American  Boy 
The  American  Girl 
Boy  Life 
Current  Events 
Bird-Lore 


The  Junior  Red  Cross 
News 

The  National  Geographic 
Magazine 

The  Scientific  American 
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2.  Be  ready  to  talk  over  with  your  classmates  the 
characteristics  of  different  magazines,  keeping  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  in  mind: 

Has  the  periodical  a  good  purpose? 

Has  it  interesting  departments? 

Does  the  information  contained  in  the  articles  seem 
to  be  reliable? 

Are  the  stories  free  from  sensationalism? 

Are  the  articles  well  written? 

Are  the  illustrations  good? 

[Being  definite] 

3.  In  commenting  on  a  magazine,  should  you  say  that 
it  is  a  good  magazine  or  should  you  make  a  statement 
showing  in  what  way  it  is  good?  What  can  you  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  word  lovely  in  describing  a  picture?  For 
the  word  fine  in  telling  about  the  stories? 

4.  Compare  these  two  reports.  Which  gives  you  a 
clear  idea  of  the  magazine?  Which  contains  words  that 
are  used  so  often  that  they  have  become  indefinite  in 
their  meaning? 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  News  is  a  good  magazine. 
I  like  it  very  much.  I  think  the  stories  are  fine.  It 
has  lovely  pictures  in  it. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  News,  a  magazine  published 
by  the  Red  Cross  Society  in  Washington,  endeavors  to 
bring  about  a  spirit  of  good  will  among  the  children  of 
the  world.  It  contains  attractive  pictures  of  children 
in  other  lands,  interesting  reports  of  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross,  many  letters  describing  foreign  customs, 
and  a  number  of  entertaining  stories  and  plays. 

[Giving  a  talk] 

5.  In  summing  up  the  discussion,  choose  a  periodical 
to  recommend  to  your  classmates.  With  the  periodical 
in  your  hands  tell  its  name  and  then  try  to  give  the 
class  a  definite  idea  of  what  the  magazine  is  like. 
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3.  Reading  a  Newspaper 

[Conversation] 

Newspapers  are  filled  with  accounts  of  accidents, 
calamities,  and  crimes  as  well  as  with  news  of  important 
inventions,  discoveries,  elections,  conventions,  speeches, 
and  improvements.  At  times,  also,  they  contain  news 
so  exaggerated  that  it  is  sensational.  To  read  a  paper 
intelligently,  therefore,  requires  some  thought. 

1.  Tell  why  it  is  a  good  plan  to  read  (i)  news  of  the 
President  and  of  Congress;  (2)  accounts  of  geographical 
expeditions  and  news  of  discoveries;  (3)  international 
news. 

2.  Why  is  it  a  poor  plan  to  spend  much  time  in  read¬ 
ing  about  crimes  such  as  murder,  or  in  reading  about 
accidents? 

3.  In  detecting  sensationalism,  you  will  find  the  sug¬ 
gestions  given  here  good  ones  to  follow.  Prove  that 
they  are  useful  ones: 

Do  not  depend  on  headlines.  The  text  often  either 
contradicts  them  or  shows  that  there  was  only  a  little 
basis  for  them. 

Be  doubtful  when  news  is  very  surprising.  Wait  for 
developments. 

[Giving  a  talk] 

4.  In  summing  up  your  ideas  on  reading  a  newspaper, 
choose  a,  b,  or  c: 

a.  Use  one  of  the  following  sentences  as  a  beginning, 
or  one  of  your  own,  and  give  a  talk: 

1.  Some  things  that  you  read  in  a  newspaper 
are  of  value  to  you;  others  are  harmful. 

2.  What  you  should  read  in  a  newspaper  de¬ 
pends  upon  your  interests  and  upon  your  time. 

3.  Reading  accounts  of  murders  and  thefts  may 
have  a  bad  influence  over  a  person. 
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b.  Give  in  a  few  sentences  a  news  item  worth  read¬ 
ing  and  tell  why  you  consider  it  so. 

c.  Use  an  illustration  from  a  newspaper  to  prove  that 
you  cannot  always  depend  on  headlines. 

5.  As  you  give  your  report,  what  care  will  you  use  in 
your  selection  of  words? 

4.  Reporting  News 

[Conversation] 

1.  To  understand  the  following  news  item,  you  need 
to  know  that  Princeton  men  are  called  tigers  and  wear 
black  and  orange  for  their  colors,  while  Yale  men  are 
called  sons  of  Eli  and  wear  blue. 

The  Yale  football  team  defeated  Princeton’s  eleven 
yesterday  afternoon,  19  to  14,  in  a  game  which,  for 
thrilling  climax,  rivaled  modern  stage-craft  at  its  best. 
Beaten  back  and  scored  upon  with  apparent  ease  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  periods  of  play,  the  Tigers  tore  loose 
with  a  smashing  attack  in  the  final  fifteen  minutes  of 
the  game  and  fairly  riddled  Eli’s  line.  Twice  the 
orange  and  black  swept  across  the  blue  goal  line  and 
the  Princeton  men  were  fighting  desperately  for  the 
third  touchdown,  which  would  have  given  them  victory, 
when  the  timer’s  call  ended  Princeton’s  chances  and 
Yale’s  apprehensions. 

2.  In  reporting  a  news  item,  men  usually  emphasize 
or  feature  some  one  point  which  they  bring  out  in  the 
headline  and  in  the  introductory  sentence.  What  is 
featured  in  the  account  in  Exercise  l?  What  would 
make  a  good  headline  for  the  report? 

[Use  of  graphic  words] 

3.  What  words  in  the  story  help  you  to  realize  that 
the  end  of  the  game  was  an  exciting  one? 

4.  In  telling  of  a  football  player  making  his  way 
toward  the  enemy’s  goal,  you  might  say  that  he  ran 
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rapidly.  What  more  forceful  expression  could  you  use? 

5.  How  would  you  use  the  following  words  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  different  ways  the  boys  on  a  team  feel  dur¬ 
ing  a  hard  struggle  in  endeavoring  to  win  a  close  game 
which  they  finally  lose? 

determined  apprehensive  fearful 

[Giving  a  talk] 

6.  Use  one  of  the  following  suggestions  to  help  you  in 
planning  a  news  item  to  give  the  class: 

a.  Make  a  report  giving  news  connected  with  your 
own  school  or  town. 

b.  Give  in  a  few  sentences  an  item  of  interest  found 
in  a  newspaper. 

c.  Re-read  the  story  printed  in  Exercise  I,  then  tell 
it  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  easily  understood  by 
your  class. 

d.  Tell  about  an  incident  that  occurred  in  a  game  in 
which  you  took  part  or  which  you  watched. 

7.  In  composing  your  news  item,  try  to  feature  some 
one  thing,  to  choose  an  interesting  introductory  sentence, 
and,  as  you  tell  the  story,  to  select  graphic  words. 

5.  Writing  an  Advertisement 

[Conversation] 

Most  advertisers  have  learned  that  in  the  long  run 
it  pays  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  goods  that  they  are 
advertising.  Since  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  “Honesty  is 
the  best  policy,”  advertisers  of  high  rank  try  to  make 
no  claims  for  their  goods  which  are  not  true. 

1.  What  other  characteristics  should  an  advertisement 
have  besides  that  of  inspiring  confidence? 

2.  Examine  the  following  advertisement  written  by  a 
pupil  for  a  school  paper.  Show  that  it  is  free  from  sen- 
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sationalism  and  therefore  inspires  confidence,  and  also 
that  it  is  brief,  clear,  and  attractive: 

T  H  R  I  F  T _ 

is  merely  postponing  little  pleasures 
now  for  greater  ones  in  the  future. 

Our  SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT  will  help 
you  to  acquire  habits  of  thrift. 

THE  MERCHANTS’  NATIONAL  BANK 

3.  Find  in  your  collection  of  advertisements  (see  p.  78) 
an  example  of  what  you  consider  a  good  advertisement 
and  also  one  which  you  think  exaggerates  its  statements 
and  should  therefore  be  questioned. 

[Written  composition] 

4.  With  the  help  of  the  following  suggestions  write  an 
advertisement  that  would  be  appropriate  to  put  in  a 
school  paper: 

a.  Write  for  a  savings  bank  an  advertisement  similar 
to  the  one  in  Exercise  2. 

b.  Write  an  advertisement  of  some  article  (real  or  im¬ 
aginary)  that  you  would  like  to  sell. 

c.  Imagine  yourself  in  some  line  of  business  such  as 
raising  chickens.  Write  an  advertisement  for  it. 

5.  Proof-read  your  advertisement  not  only  for  spell¬ 
ing,  capitalization,  and  punctuation,  but  also  to  be  sure 
that  you  have  chosen  words  that  make  your  meaning 
clear. 


6.  Writing  Verse  for  a  School  Paper 

If,  like  most  boys  and  girls,  you  are  fond  of  outdoor 
life,  you  may  have  felt  at  times  that  you  would  like  to 
express  your  enjoyment  in  verse  and  to  have  the  verse 
printed  in  a  school  paper  so  that  others  might  share 
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your  pleasure.  The  following  exercises  on  the  seasons 
should  help  you  in  composing  poetry  suitable  for  the 
purpose. 

1.  Try  to  tell  what  month  or  season  is  described  in 
each  selection: 

a.  The  trees  are  Indian  princes, 

But  soon  they’ll  turn  to  ghosts. 

b.  The  tinkle  of  a  distant  bell 

Across  the  meadow  faintly  comes; 

And,  nearer,  at  his  honey  well 

The  bee  in  fragrance  drinks  and  hums. 

Sherman 

c.  Trees  bare  and  brown, 

Dry  leaves  everywhere, 

Dancing  up  and  down, 

Whirling  through  the  air. 

Plummer 

d.  The  hills  are  white,  and  the  river  makes  no  sound; 

Not  a  song  upwells  from  the  wood,  and  the  leaves 
are  dumb; 

While  the  hardy  sparrow,  in  search  of  a  scanty 
crumb, 

Hops  about  o’er  the  treacherous  frozen  ground. 

ScOLLARD 

e.  When  beechen  buds  begin  to  swell 

And  woods  the  bluebird’s  warble  know, 

The  yellow  violet’s  modest  bell 

Peeps  from  the  last  year’s  leaves  below. 

Bryant 

[Using  picture-making  words] 

2.  Indian  princes  bedeck  themselves  in  gayly  colored 
garments  for  all  festivals.  Tell  why  in  the  first  quota¬ 
tion  in  Exercise  i  the  trees  are  called  Indian  princes. 
What  will  the  trees  look  like  when  they  have  turned  to 
ghosts? 
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3.  Indian  princes  and  ghosts  are  poetic  names  applied 
to  trees.  These  names  are  picture-making  words  and, 
by  appealing  to  your  imagination,  cause  you  to  get  a 
very  vivid  idea  first  of  the  gorgeous  foliage  of  the  early 
autumn  and  then  of  the  barrenness  and  grayness  of  the 
trees  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

Think  of  poetic  names  to  call  the  stars,  the  wind, 
the  snow,  tall  trees  guarding  a  gateway,  trees  ‘'march¬ 
ing”  up  a  hillside,  an  airplane  flying  in  circles. 

4.  Besides  giving  poetic  names  to  an  object,  we  may 
make  a  picture  definite  by  the  use  of  an  adjective  or  an 
adjective  phrase.  When  we  use  the  word  tree,  we  give 
no  definite  picture;  but  when  we  say  the  tall,  hardy  pine 
in  the  middle  of  a  pasture,  we  give  a  very  clear  picture. 

Give  picture-making  adjectives  that  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  each  of  the  following  objects: 

A  brook  in  winter 
A  bird  singing 

A  river  winding  through  a  meadow 
Shadows  on  the  snow  in  late  afternoon 
A  cloud  that  looks  like  white  fleece 

[IMaking  a  comparison] 

5.  Another  way  of  making  a  picture  Is  to  use  a  com¬ 
parison,  such  as  IS  shown  in  each  of  the  following  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  poetry  of  Hilda  Conkling  written  before 
she  was  ten  years  old : 

“Snow-flakes  come  In  fleets 
Like  ships  over  the  sea.” 

“The  poplars  bow  forward  and  back. 

They  are  like  a  fan  waving  softly.” 

Complete,  using  an  appropriate  original  comparison 
that  will  help  to  make  the  picture  clear: 
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1.  Frost  sparkled  like - 

2.  The  sun’s  rays  were  like - — 

3.  The  clouds  floated  past  like - - 

4.  The  trees  stood  as  silent  as - - 

5.  The  water  in  the  lake  was  as  smooth  as— - - 

6.  The  autumn  wind  whistled  around  the  corner  of 

the  house  like - 

7.  The  light  summer  breeze  felt  like - — 

6.  Great  poets  use  comparisons  that  are  original, 
graphic,  and  appropriate.  As  you  listen  to  the  com¬ 
parisons  made  by  your  class,  select  those  that  in  your 
opinion  are  of  the  kind  a  real  poet  might  use. 

[The  use  of  rhyme] 

In  writing  verse,  a  person  finds  that  rhyme  is  use¬ 
ful,  but  not  necessary.  Thought  and  feeling  must  come 
first,  and  these  may  be  expressed  without  rhyme,  as  in 
the  verse  Exercise  5,  or  with  rhyme,  as  in  the  verse 
Exercise  i . 

7.  Give  other  words  to  rhyme  with  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  pairs: 

shy  spring  day  sea  flowing 

high  bring  away  bee  growing 

8.  Point  out  in  the  stanzas  in  Exercise  i  the  words 
at  the  ends  of  the  lines  that  rhyme. 

[Rhythm] 

9.  Most  verse  is  musical.  Just  as  in  a  song  there  is 
a  given  number  of  beats  in  a  measure,  so  in  most  verse 
there  is  a  given  number  of  accents  in  a  line.  Notice 
the  beats,  or  accents,  in  the  following  stanza: 

f  f  r  I 

The  fo'wkle  oj  a  distdint  bell 

f  f  !  ! 

Across  the  meadow  faintly  comes, 

f  f  II 

And  nearer  at  his  honey  well 

If  f  / 

The  bee  in  /ragrance  drinks  and  hums. 
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10.  As  you  read  the  stanzas  in  Exercise  i,  try  to  tell 
the  number  of  accents  in  each  line. 

The  best  way  of  composing  a  stanza  so  that  it  is 
musical  is  either  to  make  it  sound  like  some  other 
stanza  or  to  fit  it  to  some  tune.  If  you  can  sing  a 
stanza,  you  may  feel  almost  sure  that  the  accents  are 
correct. 

11.  One  of  the  easiest  rhythms  to  imitate  is  the  one 
used  by  Longfellow  in  Hiawatha.  The  following  stanza 
from  the  poem  describes  the  south  wind.  Notice  that 
the  verse  has  rhythm  but  no  rhyme. 

/  /  ft 

From  his  pipe  the  smoke  ascewc^ing 

f  r  t  t 

Filled  the  day  with  haze  and  vapor, 

»  I  II 

Filled  the  air  with  dreamy  softness, 

Gave  a  twinkle  to  the  water, 

t  rtf 

Touched  the  rugged  hills  with  sm.oothness, 

/  ft  t 

Brought  the  tender  /wdian  Summer 

r  r  r  f 

To  the  melancholy  north-land, 

f  t  t  / 

In  the  dreary  Moon  of  ^wcw-shoes. 

12.  How  many  accents  has  each  line  (see  Exercise  li)? 
Where  does  the  accent  fall  in  the  different  words  that 
end  the  lines? 

13.  With  the  help  of  your  classmates  try  to  describe 
the  north  wind,  using  the  same  rhythm  as  that  in  the 
stanza  in  Exercise  ii.  First  decide  upon  the  character 
you  wish  to  give  the  north  wind  and  what  you  will  have 
the  wind  do.  If  you  wish,  you  may  begin  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines: 

From  the  north  the  wind  descending 

Froze  the  rivers  in  the  meadows. 
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14.  The  stanza  in  Exercise  9  describes  summer.  Try 
to  make  one  like  it  that  describes  fall.  You  may  begin, 
if  you  wish,  with  these  lines: 

The  rustle  of  the  fallen  leaves 

Beneath  the  trees  now  greets  the  ear. 

See  that  the  second  line  rhymes  with  the  fourth;  and 
that  in  writing  the  stanza  the  rhyming  lines  are  indented. 

15.  Think  of  a  poetic  comparison  which  fits  clouds 
that  you  have  seen,  a  beautiful  sunset,  a  violent  storm, 
or  some  other  impressive  sight.  Compose  lines  like  the 
following,  paying  no  attention  to  rhyme: 

There  are  many  clouds. 

But  not  like  the  one  that  goes  sailing 
Like  a  ship  full  of  gold  that  shines. 

Like  a  ship  leaning  above  blue  waters. 

Hilda  Conkling 

16.  Think  of  other  ideas  that  you  would  like  to  express 
in  verse.  Try  to  fit  your  ideas  to  the  rhythm  of  one 
of  the  stanzas  in  Exercise  i  or  to  some  other  familiar 
stanza. 

[Proof-reading  —  Stanza  form] 

17.  After  writing  your  verse,  make  sure  that  you  have 
used  the  same  form  as  that  used  in  the  verse  you  were 
imitating. 

7.  School  News  — Book  Number 

[Writing  a  paper] 

I.  For  your  contribution  to  the  Book  Number  of  the 
School  News,  write  one  of  the  following  articles: 

a.  A  book  review 

b.  An  editorial  on  the  value  of  reading  good  books 
or  one  describing  the  pleasure  that  may  be  had  from 
books 

c.  An  account  of  an  incident  in  a  favorite  book 
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d.  A  description  of  a  favorite  character 

e.  A  book  complaint 

f.  A  letter  recommending  a  book 

g.  Verse  suggested  by  something  that  has  interested 
you  lately 

[Practice  in  punctuation] 

2.  Explain  the  punctuation  of  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Rip  was  after  his  favorite  sport  of  squirrel  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  the  still  solitudes  had  echoed  and  reechoed 
with  the  report  of  his  gun. 

2.  As  he  was  about  to  descend,  he  heard  a  voice  calling, 
“  Rip  Van  Winkle!  Rip  Van  Winkle!  ” 

3.  His  dog  bristled  up  his  back,  and,  giving  a  loud 
growl,  skulked  to  his  master’s  side. 

4.  The  stranger  was  a  short,  square-built  old  fellow. 

5.  The  commander,  a  stout  old  gentlemen,  wore  a  laced 
doublet. 

3.  Copy  and  punctuate: 

1.  As  he  arose  to  walk  Rip  found  himself  stiff  in  the 
joints 

2.  These  mountain  beds  do  not  agree  with  me  thought 
Rip 

3.  Rip  called  for  his  dog  but  no  dog  appeared 

4.  The  barrel  of  his  gun  was  incrusted  with  rust  the 
lock  was  falling  off  and  the  stock  worm-eaten 

5.  On  his  way  to  the  village  he  met  a  number  of 
people  but  none  whom  he  knew 

6.  The  people  all  stared  at  him  with  equal  marks  of 
surprise  and  whenever  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  him 
invariably  stroked  their  chins 

7.  That  flagon  last  night  thought  Rip  has  addled 
my  poor  head  badly 

8.  The  leader  a  self-important  old  gentleman  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd 

9.  Rip  found  the  house  gone  to  decay  the  roof  fallen 
in  the  windows  shattered  and  the  doors  off  the  hinges 
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THE  FRIGATE  not  going  to  like  it.  She  treated 

There  is  no  frigate  like  a  book  nie  horribly.  One  time  she  threw 
to  bear  you  leagues  away.  me  at  her  brother.  I  was  sorry  to 

-  hurt  him  but  I  could  not  help  it. 

A  BOOK  REVIEW  When  I  was  returned  to  my  shelf,  I 

The  interesting  and  amusing  book,  very  weak.  The  librarian  oper- 
Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  ated  on  me  and  now,  although  I  feel 
was  written  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  better,  I  know  that  I  shall  never 
The  story  in  a  nutshell  is  a  compari-  fally  recover  from  this  unfortunate 
son  between  two  women,  Mrs.  Wiggs  experience. 

and  Miss  Hazy.  The  one,  Mrs.  - 

Wiggs,  always  looked  on  the  bright  FAVORITE  BOOKS 

side  of  life;  while  the  other.  Miss  j  to  read  stories  of  ad- 

Hazy,  went  through  life  grumbling  venture  with  descriptions  in  them, 
about  everything  that  came  to  her.  i  also  enjoy  books  in  which  some 
Probably  Miss  Hazy  would  have  one  starts  out  a  poor  lad  and  after 
been  more  contented  if  she,  as  well  a  hard  struggle  reaches  the  point 
as  Mrs.  Wiggs,  had  been  married  of  his  ambition.  Some  of  my 
and  had  had  a  family  to  think  of.  favorites  are:  Abraham  Lincoln, 
If  she  had  known  what  hard  respon-  with  Boone  on  the  Frontier,  From 
sibilities  were,  she  would  not  have  Canal  Boy  to  President,  Tom  Saw- 
been  so  sour  when  small  obstacles  yer,  and  Treasure  Island.  —  Herbert, 
sprang  up  in  her  way.  Mrs.  Wiggs  My  favorite  books  are  those  that 
thought  so  much  of  her  children  that  tell  stories  in  which  an  animal  is 
she  had  no  time  to  brood  over  her  nearly  caught,  but  is  cute  and  gets 
own  troubles.  away.  I  can  recommend:  Uncle 

Remus,  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known, 
A  LIBRARY  BOOK  SPEAKS  che  Jungle  Book,  Biography  of  a 
I  am  a  library  book.  I  live  on  Grizzly,  and  The  Call  of  the  Wild. 
the  first  shelf  in  the  “F’s.”  I  seem  —  Robert. 

to  be  very  popular,  for  I  am  no  The  stories  that  I  like  are  the  ones 
sooner  brought  back  than  I  am  taken  which  have  conversation  in  them  and 
out  again.  Sometimes  I  like  my  which  tell  about  characters  that  de¬ 
trips,  and  sometimes  I  do  not,  velop.  I  like:  Understood  Betsey, 

I  rem.ember  one  trip  that  I  did  The  Five  Little  Peppers,  Nelly's 

not  like  at  all.  It  was  the  time  when  Silver  Mine,  Heidi,  Sara  Crewe, 
a  girl  about  fourteen  years  old  came  The  Secret  Garden,  Little  Women, 
in  and  got  me.  When  I  reached  her  and  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm. 
home,  I  saw  immediately  that  I  was  —  Elizabeth. 
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[Proof-reading] 

4.  Proof-read  your  article  (see  Exercise  i)  first  for 
paragraphing,  next  for  the  choice  of  words,  and  then 
for  punctuation. 

8.  The  Adjective 

I.  Descriptive  Adjectives 

1.  In  your  lesson  on  writing  verse,  you  found  that 
the  effectiveness  of  a  description  often  depends  on  the 
use  of  adjectives,  such  as  those  printed  here: 

Trees  hare  and  brown, 

Dry  leaves  everywhere. 

2.  Adjectives  such  as  hare,  brown,  and  dry  are  called 
descriptive  adjectives.  All  such  adjectives  answer  the 
question,  What  kind? 

3.  Which  of  the  adjectives  in  the  following  stanzas 
are  descriptive  adjectives? 

Indian  Summer 

A  silken  curtain  veils  the  skies. 

And  half  conceals  from  pensive  eyes 
The  bronzing  tokens  of  the  fall; 

A  calmness  broods  upon  the  hills. 

And  summer’s  parting  dream  distills 
A  charm  of  silence  over  all. 

The  stacks  of  corn,  in  brown  array. 

Stand  waiting  through  the  tranquil  day, 

Like  tattered  wigwams  on  the  plain. 

The  tribes  that  find  a  shelter  there 
Are  phantom  peoples,  forms  of  air. 

And  ghosts  of  vanished  joy  and  pain. 

Henry  van  Dyke 

4.  Which  of  the  descriptive  adjectives  in  the  following 
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selection  are  placed  near  the  noun  modified  and  which 
are  placed  in  the  predicate? 

The  hills  are  white; 

The  rivers  are  dumb. 

No  cheery  sound  of  bird  is  heard; 

No  chatter  from  the  frolicsome  squirrel. 

5.  The  adjectives  in  Indian  Summer  show  the  dream¬ 
like  character  of  Indian  summer.  Use  adjectives  to  make 
the  following  selection  gloomy: 

A - wind  blew  from  the - north.  It  shook 

the  - - —  branches  of  the  -  trees  in  the  forest. 

It  brought  with  it  a - — —  rain  that  fell  on 

fields,  which  were  -  and  - . 

6.  Use  descriptive  adjectives  to  make  the  following 
selection  cheerful: 

The  -  sun  shone  on  the  meadow.  In  the  trees 

near  a  -  brook  -  birds  were  singing.  The 

meadow  was  dotted  with  -  flowers.  Crowds  of 

— — ^ —  children  were  gathering  flowers  and  playing 
- games. 

Make  a  list  of  descriptive  adjectives  that  might  be 
used  to  make  a  person  afraid  of  a  tiger.  Make  other 
lists  that  might  be  used  (i)  to  prevent  a  child  from  being 
afraid  of  a  dog,  (2)  to  make  a  child  like  a  kitten,  (3)  to 
make  a  person  overcome  his  dislike  for  a  snake.  Three 
adjectives  are  to  be  written  in  each  list,  twelve  in  all. 

7.  Exchange  your  lists  with  those  made  by  some  one 
else.  If  you  receive  very  good  lists  you  are  to  read 
them  to  the  class. 

8.  Make  a  list,  also,  of  pairs  of  adjectives  opposite  in 
meaning.  Examples:  Sweet,  sour;  capable,  incapable. 
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II.  Limiting  Adjectives 

1.  Adjectives  similar  to  the  following  point  out  objects 
or  give  their  number: 

On  the  farthest  branch  of  the  tree  sat  two  young  owls. 

2.  Words  like  farthest,  the,  and  two  are  called  limiting 
adjectives. 

3.  Limiting  adjectives  point  out  objects  by  the  use  of 
such  words  as  this,  that,  first,  second,  last,  my,  his,  their.^ 
They  express  quantity  by  the  use  of  such  words  as  some, 
few,  many,  three,  five. 

4.  Use  limiting  adjectives  in  making  these  directions 
definite : 

Place  - book  on  ■ — ■ — —  desk  in  the  - row. 

Take  the  books  from  the  -  shelf  in  the  book¬ 
case  and  place  them  on  the  -  shelf. 

Make  the  cover  of  the  box  -  inches  long  and 

-  inches  wide. 

To  reach  John’s  house,  walk  down  Main  Street  for 

-  blocks  and  turn  to  the  right.  The  house  is  the 

— - house  on  the - side. 

5.  Particular  care  must  be  given  to  the  use  of  this  and 
that  and  their  plurals  these  and  those.  It  is  correct  to  say 
this  kind  or  that  kind,  and  these  kinds  or  those  kinds. 

6.  Complete,  using  this  or  these: 

1.  This  sort  of  berry  is  usually  sour.  - sorts 

are  sweet. 

2.  This  kind  of  fruit  ripens  early.  -  kinds 

ripen  late. 

3.  This  kind  of  apple  is  a  new  variety.  - kinds 

are  old  varieties. 

4.  Campers  don’t  like  -  sort  of  weather. 

5.  -  kind  of  trees  will  grow  very  tall. 

^  Words  like  my,  his,  and  their  are  sometimes  called  pronominal  adjectives. 
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6.  -  sort  of  bushes  should  make  a  good  hedge. 

7.  Use  that  and  those  in  place  of  this  and  these  in  the 
sentences  in  Exercise  6. 

8.  Give  sentences  of  your  own,  using  this,  these,  that, 
and  those  with  sort,  sorts,  kind,  and  kinds. 

9.  The  Adverb 

1.  Just  as  an  adjective  helps  to  make  the  meaning  of 
a  noun  clear,  an  adverb  helps  with  the  meaning  of  a 
verb.  We  get  only  an  indefinite  idea  of  the  action  in  the 
sentence,  The  child  ran,  but  in  the  sentence.  The  child 
ran  hippity-hop  down  the  street,  we  get  a  very  definite 
idea. 

2.  With  the  help  of  the  following  sentences  show  that 
an  adverb  may  be  used  to  modify  an  adjective  or  another 
adverb  as  well  as  to  modify  a  verb: 

The  Indian  boy  swam  very  well. 

He  swam  rapidly  across  a  wide  river. 

The  water  was  too  cold  for  the  other  boys. 

3.  Make  the  meaning  of  the  following  sentences  clearer 
by  the  use  of  adverbs  expressing  time,  place,  manner,  or 
degree : 

I.  The  bobolinks  left  -  in  the  fall.  2.  They 

flew - .  3.  They  traveled - .  4.  The  jour¬ 
ney  was - long.  5.  In  the  spring  they  re¬ 
turned  - .  6.  They  could  -  be  heard  in 

the  meadows  and  pastures  singing - .  7.  Bobo¬ 
links  are  -  lively. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  ten  adverbs  and  their  opposites. 
Example:  industriously,  lazily. 

5.  Adverbs,  like  all  other  modifiers,  should  be  placed 
near  the  words  which  they  modify.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

John  has  only  one  book  (not  John  only  has  one  book). 
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6.  Use  the  word  only  in  each  of  these  sentences,  telling 
in  each  case  what  word  it  modihes; 


1.  John  was  there. 

2.  Mary  has  three  pencils. 

3.  Helen  went  once. 

4.  Dick  spoke  to  Tom. 

5.  Fred  has  one  pair  of 

shoes. 


6.  Tom  was  in  the  car. 

7.  Robert  saw  a  bear. 

8.  Ruth  had  time  enough  to 
finish  her  work. 

9.  Jack  rowed  a  mile. 

10.  Alice  went  to  town. 


7.  Tell  which  of  the  words  printed  in  italics  are  ad¬ 
verbs  and  which  are  adjectives: 


1.  The  clock  is  fast.  The  boys  ran  fast. 

2.  The  pupils  had  to  work  hard.  Their  lessons  were 
hard. 

3.  Henry  was  the  only  boy  present.  You  are  to 
go  only  as  far  as  the  corner. 

4.  The  work  was  done  well.  Tom  was  ill,  but  now 
he  is  well. 

5.  Much  learning  has  made  him  mad.  He  laughs 
too  much. 

6.  This  exercise  is  the  better  one  of  the  two.  Can 
you  do  better^ 

7.  Mary’s  cousin  made  her  a  long  visit.  How  long 
did  she  stay? 


10.  Comparison  of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

In  comparing  the  songs  of  the  robin,  the  wild  ca¬ 
nary,  and  the  brown  thrush,  a  person  might  say: 

The  robin’s  song  is  sweet. 

The  wild  canary’s  song  is  sweeter  than  the  robin’s 
song. 

The  thrush’s  song  is  the  sweetest  of  the  three. 

Three  degrees  of  comparison  are  used  above.  The 
adjective  sweet,  wdiich  refers  to  one  thing  only,  is  the 
positive  degree;  the  adjective  sweeter,  used  in  compar¬ 
ing  two  things,  is  the  comparative  degree;  and  the  ad- 
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jective  sweetest,  used  in  comparing  three  or  more 
things,  is  the  superlative  degree. 

1.  What  syllable  is  added  to  the  positive  degree  in 
forming  the  comparative  degree  of  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  words?  What  syllable  is  added  in  forming  the  su¬ 
perlative  degree? 

Positive :  tall  rich  strong  hard 

Comparative :  taller  richer  stronger  harder 

Superlative:  tallest  richest  strongest  hardest 

2.  Notice  that  with  words  of  two  or  more  syllables, 

I  the  comparative  degree  is  formed  by  the  use  of  the 
I  word  more,  and  the  superlative  degree  by  the  word  most: 

Positive:  fragrant  beautiful 

Comparative:  more  fragrant  more  beautiful 

Superlative:  most  fragrant  most  beautiful 

Note.  Certain  words,  such  as  pretty  and  lazy,  form  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  Although  they  are  words  of  two  syllables,  they  are 
compared  in  the  same  way  as  words  of  one  syllable. 

To  express  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase  in  a 
quality,  we  use  the  word  less  for  the  comparative  degree 
and  the  word  least  for  the  superlative  degree. 

Positive :  sour  extravagant 

Comparative:  less  sour  less  extravagant 

Superlative:  least  sour  least  extravagant 

The  words  good  and  had  are  compared  irregularly: 
Positive :  good  bad 

Comparative :  better  worse 

Superlative :  best  worst 

3.  Find  in  each  sentence  the  number  of  things  com¬ 
pared;  then  give  the  degree  of  comparison  used: 

I.  The  man  owned  a  greyhound  and  a  spaniel;  the 
greyhound  was  the  swifter  of  the  two. 
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2.  Of  my  two  cousins,  Elizabeth  is  the  more  stu¬ 
dious. 

3.  The  night  was  the  darkest  that  I  had  ever  seen. 

4.  The  storm  was  the  most  violent  one  that  the  ship 
had  ever  encountered. 

5.  The  work  done  by  the  younger  children  was  less 
accurate  than  that  done  by  the  older  children. 

4.  Complete,  using  the  right  degree  of  comparison 
for  the  adjective  in  the  parentheses: 

1.  A  pine  tree  and  an  oak  grew  near  the  house. 
The  pine  was  the  (tall — )  of  the  two. 

2.  Of  Mary’s  two  brothers  Charles  is  the  (strong — ). 

3.  Of  the  two  blades  in  my  knife  the  large  one  is  the 
(sharp — ). 

4.  Of  all  the  flowers  in  the  garden  the  roses  were 
the  ( —  fragrant). 

5.  In  the  woods  I  found  wild  honeysuckle  and  some 
bluebells  growing.  The  honeysuckle  was  the  ( —  fra¬ 
grant). 

6.  Of  all  foods  milk  is  the  (be — ). 

7.  Which  is  the  (be — ),  tea  or  coffee? 

8.  Who  is  the  (young — ),  Hilda  or  Mary? 

5.  With  the  help  of  the  following  examples  show  that 
adverbs  are  compared  in  the  same  way  as  adjectives: 


Positive : 

fast 

rapidly 

poorly 

Comparative 

:  faster 

more  rapidly 

less  poorly 

Superlative: 

Compare : 

fastest 

most  rapidly 

Teast  poorly 

hard 

hastily 

easily 

long 

carefully 

neatly 

well 

steadily 

carefully 

Name  the  ; 

adverbs  and 

give  for  each 

the  degree 

of  comparison  used : 

I.  The  children  did  their  work  neatly. 
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2.  The  older  ones  did  their  work  more  carefully  than 
the  two  younger  ones. 

3.  Of  all  the  tasks,  the  writing  was  done  the  best. 

4.  The  trained  athletes  played  better  than  the  others. 

8.  Complete,  using  an  adverb  in  the  comparative 
degree : 

1.  The  boy  spoke  politely.  The  woman  replied  even 

2.  The  girl  danced  gracefully,  but  her  sister  danced 

3.  The  fox  ran  swiftly,  but  the  dog  ran - . 

4.  The  boy  did  his  work  well,  but  the  man  did  his 

5.  The  old  man  walked  slowly,  but  the  child  walked 

6.  The  brook  flowed  noisily  over  the  rocks.  The 

water  in  the  cascade  flowed  even  — - 

7.  At  night  when  the  railway  train  was  far  away, 

we  could  hear  it  distinctly.  As  it  approached  the  village, 
we  could  hear  it  - . 

II.  Using  Words  Correctly 
Test  C.  First  Form.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

Copy  and  complete,  using  words  from  the  list  below 
Number  4: 

1.  -  kind  of  apples  grows  in  the  north. 

2.  The  men  did  their  jobs  — - - . 

3.  We  worked  -  all  of  the  morning. 

4.  The  girl  looked  — - . 

this  good  steady  beautiful 

these  well  steadily  beautifully 

Complete,  using  words  from  below  Number  8,  page  lOO: 

5.  The  girls  did  their  work - . 

6.  The  boy  was  trying  to  do  his  work  -  well. 

7.  Of  his  two  aunts  Tom  liked  his  Aunt  Emily  the 
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8.  Advice  is  -  given  than  taken. 

quick  real  better  easier 

quickly  really  best  more  easily 

For  Test  C  Practice  Exercises  see  Chapter  XL 

12.  Adjective  Phrases  and  Clauses " 

Notice  that  the  words  printed  in  italics  below  help 
to  make  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  sentences  definite 
and  clear.  The  phrase,  in  the  tree,  modifies  the  noun 
nest;  the  clause,  which  had  been  injured,  modifies  the 
noun  bird.  Both  are  adjective  modifiers. 

An  adjective  phrase:  The  nest  in  the  tree  was  empty. 

An  adjective  clause:  The  boy  found  a  young  bird 
which  had  been  injured. 

An  adjective  phrase  is  a  phrase  used  as  an  adjective. 

Note.  An  adjective  phrase  is  usually  either  a  prepositional  or 
a  participial  phrase. 

An  adjective  clause  is  a  clause  used  as  an  adjective. 

Note.  An  adjective  clause  is  frequently  introduced  by  the  pro¬ 
noun  who,  which,  or  that.  Such  a  pronoun,  since  it  shows  the  re¬ 
lation  of  a  subordinate  clause  to  the  word  modified,  is  called  a  rela¬ 
tive  pronoun. 

Classify  as  an  adjective  phrase  or  clause  each  modi¬ 
fier  printed  in  italics;  then  tell  what  noun  it  modifies: 

1.  The  banks  of  the  streams  were  covered  with  moss. 

2.  The  boat  was  filled  with  men  who  were  natives  of 
the  island. 

3.  A  strange  fish,  which  had  wings,  was  captured 
by  the  men. 

4.  The  wind  blowing  from  the  south  was  a  hot  desert 
wind. 

5.  The  swimmer  breasted  the  waves,  which  every 
moment  threatened  his  destruction. 

*  These  are  sometimes  called  adjectival  phrases  and  clauses. 
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6.  A  cloud  of  smoke  came  from  the  volcano  that 
formed  the  island. 

7.  The  ship,  pitching  and  tossing,  made  its  way 
among  the  islands  in  the  archipelago. 

8.  A  temple  of  marble  had  been  built  in  the  valley 
which  lay  between  the  mountains. 

9.  The  traders  who  visited  the  island  came  from  a  sea¬ 
port  situated  on  the  mainland. 

13.  Clauses.  Descriptive  and  Determinate 

A  clause  used  to  describe  or  explain  the  word  modified 
is  called  a  descriptive  clause.  It  can  usually  be  omitted 
from  a  sentence  without  vitally  affecting  its  meaning 
and  for  that  reason  is  set  off  by  one  or  more  commas. 
It  will  help  you  to  recognize  such  a  clause  if  you  real¬ 
ize  that  it  is  like  a  descriptive  adjective. 

Descriptive  adjective:  The  swift  Rhone  rises  in  the  Alps. 
Descriptive  clause:  The  Rhone,  which  is  a  swift 

river,  rises  in  the  Alps. 

An  adjective  clause  used  to  point  out,  or  determine, 
what  particular  person  or  thing  is  meant  is  called  a  de¬ 
terminate  clause.  Such  a  clause  resembles  a  limiting 
adjective. 

Limiting  adjective:  That  river  rises  in  the  Alps. 

Determinate  clause:  The  river  that  you  see  pictured 

on  this  map  rises  in  the  Alps. 

I.  Which  of  the  following  sentences  contain  descrip¬ 
tive  clauses?  Which  contain  determinate  clauses? 

1.  The  Nile  valley  which  is  very  fertile  is  flooded 
yearly. 

2.  The  tribes  that  live  in  equatorial  Africa  belong  to 
the  black  race. 

3.  Stanley  who  was  a  great  traveler  explored  Africa. 

4.  The  highest  known  mountain  in  the  world  is 
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Mount  Everest  which  rises  to  a  height  of  29,000  feet. 

5.  Vesuvius  is  one  of  the  volcanoes  that  has  caused 
the  most  damage  in  history. 

7.  In  Japan  there  is  a  beautiful  mountain  that  is 
called  Fuji-yama. 

8.  The  men  crossed  the  desert  that  lies  in  Central 
China. 

9.  The  Sahara  Desert  which  is  in  northern  Africa  is 
the  largest  known  desert  in  the  world. 

10.  The  Volga  which  is  the  largest  river  in  Europe 
flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

11.  The  river  in  India  that  is  regarded  as  sacred  is 
called  the  Ganges. 

12.  South  of  Greece  lies  the  Island  of  Crete  which  is 
famous  as  the  home  of  King  Midas. 

13.  The  islands  that  are  called  the  Isles  of  Greece  are 
in  the  .Egean  Sea. 

14.  Venice  which  was  built  on  more  than  a  hundred 
small  islands  is  a  city  in  which  canals  serve  as  streets. 

15.  The  travelers  visited  Madrid  which  is  situated  on 
a  plateau  in  the  central  part  of  Spain. 

2.  Select  the  sentences  above  that  contain  descrip¬ 
tive  clauses  and  copy  them,  inserting  commas  where 
they  are  needed. 

14.  Adverbial  Phrases  and  Clauses 

In  the  following  sentences  the  modifiers  printed  in 
italics  are  both  used  as  adverbs  and  are  therefore  called 
adverbial  modifiers.  In  the  first  sentence  on  the  ponds 
is  an  adverbial  j.:)hrase  modifying  the  verb  skated;  in 
the  second  sentence  when  winter  came  is  an  adverbial 
clause  modifying  the  verb  froze. 

An  adverbial  phrase:  The  boys  skated  on  the  ponds. 

An  adverbial  clause:  The  water  froze  when  winter 


came. 
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An  adverbial  phrase  is  a  phrase  used  as  an  adverb. 
An  adverbial  clause  is  a  clause  used  as  an  adverb. 

An  adverbial  clause  may  express  time,  place,  man¬ 
ner,  degree,  condition,  concession,  cause,  purpose,  or 
result. 

Note.  Adverbial  clauses  expressing  time,  place,  manner,  or  de¬ 
gree  are  frequently  introduced  by  the  adverbs,  when,  where,  and  as. 
Since  these  are  adverbs  that  show  relation,  they  are  called  rela¬ 
tive  adverbs.  Adverbial  clauses  expressing  condition,  concession, 
cause,  purpose,  and  result  are  introduced  by  the  conjunctions  if,  al¬ 
though,  because,  for,  so  that,  and  that.  These  conjunctions  are  called 
subordinating  conjunctions. 

1.  Identify  as  an  adverbial  phrase  or  clause  each 
modifier  printed  in  italics;  then  tell  what  it  modifies: 

1.  The  engine  whistled  when  it  reached  the  crossing. 

2.  The  train  stopped  at  the  railway  station. 

3.  In  the  village  a  factory  had  been  built  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  shoes. 

4.  Although  the  land  was  poor,  the  farmer  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  work. 

5.  All  day  the  sun  shone  on  the  surface  of  the  pond. 

6.  The  birds  lived  where  the  undergrowth  was  thick. 

7.  Regularly  every  evening,  the  whippoorwills 
chanted  their  vespers  for  half  an  hour. 

8.  They  were  again  musical  just  before  the  sun  rose. 

9.  Sometimes  the  bird  would  circle  round  and  round 
me,  as  if  tethered  by  a  string. 

10.  When  other  birds  are  still,  the  screech  owls  take 
up  the  strain. 

11.  If  I  followed  the  path  through  the  woods,  I  was  us¬ 
ually  serenaded  by  a  vesper  sparrow. 

12.  Because  its  young  were  in  danger,  the  mother  par¬ 
tridge  pretended  to  have  a  broken  wing. 

2.  Which  of  the  adverbial  clauses  in  the  sentences 
above  are  introduced  by  relative  adverbs?  Which  by 
subordinating  conjunctions? 
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15.  Vocabulary  Study 


I.  Words  often  change  their  form  to  denote  the  part 
of  speech  to  which  they  belong: 


Noun  Verb 

mystery  mystify 

glory  glorify 

anger  anger 


Adjective 

mysterious 

glorious 

angry 


Adverb 

mysteriously 

gloriously 

angrily 


2.  With  the  help  of  the  dictionary  where  necessary, 
give  for  each  of  the  following  words  a  corresponding 
verb,  adjective,  and  adverb. 

strength  weakness  beauty  justice  sharpness  length 
width  prophets  interest 


3.  Notice  the  word  printed  in  italics  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  in  each  pair;  then,  in  copying  the  exercise,  fill  the 
blank  in  the  second  sentence  with  another  form  of  this 
same  word: 


1.  Where  Richard  went  is  a  mystery  to  me.  As  he 

left  he  behaved  - . 

2.  These  roses  look  beautiful.  Their  -  is  partly 

due  to  the  delicate  texture  of  their  petals. 

3.  The  farmer  was  somewhat  of  a  weather  prophet. 

He  often  -  a  storm  before  it  arrived. 

4.  The  decision  that  Henry  made  does  not  seem  to 

me  just.  Can  he  -  it? 

5.  The  offended  boy  showed  anger.  He  spoke - . 

6.  Alice  is  interit  on  her  work.  She  is  making  an - 

study  of  the  subject  she  is  looking  up. 

7.  The  sun  set  in  a  glory  of  bright  clouds.  It  made 

a - sight. 


16.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  IV 

I.  Write  for  the  following  news  item  a  headline  that 
would  be  suitable  to  print  in  a  school  paper: 

More  and  more  enthusiasm  for  the  new  reading  plan 
is  being  shown  by  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade.  At  first 
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only  a  few  attempted  it,  but  at  their  Book  Club  Meet¬ 
ing  on  Thursday  twelve  more  members  decided  to  follow 
the  scheme  and  to  confine  their  outside  reading  to  a 
single  topic  of  general  interest.  Among  the  subjects 
chosen  the  most  popular  were  American  wild  animals, 
heroes  of  the  air,  pioneer  days,  brave  dogs,  and  sea  ad¬ 
ventures.  In  order  to  gain  a  well-rounded  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  their  subjects,  those  who  have  adopted 
the  plan  will  read  poetry,  magazine  articles,  and  short 
stories,  as  well  as  books. 


2.  With  the  help  of  the  list  given  below  each  stanza, 
find  for  each  blank  a  word  that  has  the  right  number 
of  syllables  to  sound  well: 

a.  The  swallows  chatter  about  their  flight. 

The  cricket  chirps  like  a  -  good  fellow; 

The  asters  -  in  clusters  bright. 

While  the  corn - ripe  and  the  apples  mellow. 

rare  display  grows 

lively  twinkle  becomes 

b.  Then  think  I  of  deep  shadows  in  the  grass. 

Of - where  in  sun  the  -  graze; 

Where  as  the  breezes  pass 

The  -  rushes  lean  a  thousand  ways. 

fields  cows  green 

meadows  cattle  gleaming 

c.  Within  the  wake  of  the  ship, 

I  watched  their  -  attire. 

Blue,  -  green,  and  velvet  black. 

They  coiled  and  swam;  and  every  track 

Was  a  flash  of - fire. 

beautiful  dark  red 

rich  glossy  incessant 

shining  exquisite  golden 

3.  Find  at  the  end  of  the  lines  in  the  stanzas  above 
the  words  that  rhyme  with  each  of  the  following: 


haze 


kite 


yellow 


spire 
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4.  Copy  from  the  following  stanza  the  first  example 
that  you  can  find  (i)  of  a  possessive  pronoun  used  as  an 
adjective,  (2)  of  a  predicate  adjective,  (3)  of  a  descriptive 
adjective  other  than  one  used  as  a  predicate  adjective, 
(4)  of  an  adverb  of  manner,  (5)  of  an  adverb  of  place. 
Write  after  each  the  word  it  modifies. 

He  waved  his  scepter  in  the  air, 

He  looked  around  and  calmly  spoke. 

His  brow  was  grave  and  his  eye  severe, 

But  his  voice  in  softened  accent  broke. 


5.  Compare  the  following  brief  paragraphs  to  find  why 
one  is  better  than  the  other: 


No.  I 

Captains  Courageous,  by  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  tells  the  story 
of  the  experiences  of  a  boy, 
spoiled  by  wealth,  who  was 
rescued  at  sea  by  the  crew  of 
a  fishing  boat.  The  hard 
work  that  the  boy  was  forced 
to  do  made  a  man  of  him. 


No.  2 

Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known  tells  about  them.  They 
are  very  interesting,  particu¬ 
larly  the  story  about  Lobo, 
the  wolf.  One  man  killed 
his  mate  and  then  they  caught 
him  in  a  trap.  They  tell 
about  foxes,  partridges,  and 
others  too. 


6.  Find  the  sentence  endings  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph  : 

The  Valkyries  were  the  fair-haired  daughters  of  Wotan, 
the  ruler  of  the  gods  their  chief  duty  was  to  hover  over 
a  battlefield  and  select  the  brave  from  among  the  fallen 
these  they  bore  on  their  fiery  steeds  to  Valhalla,  the 
home  of  the  gods. 

7.  Explain  the  following: 

I .  Why  the  word  this,  and  not  the  word  these,  is  used 
in  the  sentence.  This  kind  of  apples  is  sweet. 
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2.  Why  beautiful,  not  beautifully,  is  used  in  the  sen¬ 
tence,  The  woman  looked  beautiful. 

3.  Why  brighter,  not  brightest,  is  used  in  the  sentence, 
Of  the  two  sisters,  Mary  is  the  brighter. 

4.  Why  slowly,  not  slow,  is  used  in  the  sentence.  The 
men  turned  the  corner  slowly. 

5.  Why  well,  not  good,  is  used  in  the  sentence.  The 
boys  did  their  work  well. 

Check  your  answers  by  those  given  at  the  end  of  Chapter 


Chapter  V 

WRITING  FRIENDLY  LETTERS 
I.  A  Letter  Giving  News 

[Conversation] 

I.  Name  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  letter; 
then,  after  reading  the  following  letter,  tell  why  you  think 
the  father  and  mother  to  whom  it  was  written  would  be 
glad  to  receive  it: 

Dear  Father  and  Mother, 

I  have  been  here  only  five  days,  but  it  seems 
five  months  since  I  said  good-bye  to  you.  On  the 
train  I  kept  looking  out  of  the  window,  Mother,  and 
thinking  of  you  and  I  came  very  near  being  homesick. 

But  since  I  arrived  here,  I  have  been  so  busy 
with  my  work  and  play  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  feel 
lonely.  In  the  first  place  I  am  on  a  football  team.  It 
is  not  the  eleven,  of  course.  Anyhow  I’d  rather  be  on 
a  scrub  team,  for  I  don’t  have  to  practice  so  much  as 
I  should  if  I  were  on  the  regular  team  and  I  am  not 
obliged  to  eat  just  certain  things  and  nothing  else.  In 
the  second  place,  we  have  three  fine  tennis  courts  and 
I  am  playing  tennis  every  day.  You  can  rest  easy. 
Mother,  for  you  know  that  I  shall  keep  out  of  mischief 
if  I  am  playing  my  two  favorite  games. 

Most  of  the  boys  here  are  fine  fellows  and  take 
a  person  right  in.  One  of  them  I  like  especially,  John 
Ericson,  who  was  born  in  Denmark,  but  who  came  to 
this  country  when  he  was  a  baby.  He  is  a  senior  and 
about  a  year  older  than  1.  It  is  strange.  Father,  but 
he  says  the  same  things  that  you  do  about  work. 
Sometime  I’ll  tell  you  more  about  him  and  the  good 
times  we  have  together.  I  haven’t  time  now,  for  the 
supper  bell  has  just  rung,  and  I’m  as  hungry  as  —  I 
used  to  be! 
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Give  my  best  love  to  Bess  and  Margaret  and 
Bob,  and  give  Jack  a  big  hug.  I  hope  he’ll  not  have 
forgotten  me  by  the  time  I  come  home  at  Christmas. 

Your  loving  son, 

Paul 

Exeter,  New  Hampshire 
September  17 

2.  Review  the  directions  given  in  Exercise  2  on  page 
16;  then  tell  how  they  were  observed  in  Paul’s  letter. 

3.  In  beginning  a  letter  a  person  should  be  careful  to 
avoid  all  formal  expressions  such  as,  I  am  feeling  fine 
and  I  hope  that  you  are  feeling  the  same.  Which  of  the 
following  sentences  do  you  think  would,  on  occasion,  make 
a  good  beginning  for  a  letter? 

1.  How  I  wish  you  were  here  so  that  I  might  talk 
to  you! 

2.  The  story  of  the  adventures  on  your  trip  sounded 
thrilling. 

3.  I  am  writing  you  this  letter  in  reply  to  your  last. 

4.  Yours  received.  I  now  take  my  pen  in  hand 
to  answer  it. 

5.  What  a  lucky  person  you  are!  Congratulations! 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  won  the  prize. 

6.  I  can’t  think  of  anything  much  to  write. 

7.  When  I  caught  sight  of  your  letter  in  the  mail 
this  morning,  I  was  very  much  pleased. 

8.  The  news  of  the  proposed  visit  came  as  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  us  all. 

9-  Excuse  me  for  not  writing  before,  but  I  have  been 
too  busy. 

10.  These  have  been  busy  days  for  me,  but  not  so  busy 
but  what  my  thoughts  have  turned  to  you  often. 

11.  Our  trip  across  the  continent  was  so  interesting 
that  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  all  about  it. 

[Salutations  and  complimentary  endings] 

4.  The  salutation  and  the  complimentary  ending  of 
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a  letter  should  be  appropriate.  Notice  how  the  follow¬ 
ing  differ: 

For  formal  business  letters: 


Yours  very  truly, 
Yours  truly, 


Gentlemen : 
Dear  Sir: 


For  letters  to  acquaintances  and  to  distant  relatives: 

My  dear  Mr.  Brown:  Sincerely  yours. 

My  dear  Uncle  George,  With  best  wishes. 

For  letters  to  intimate  friends  and  near  relatives: 


Dear  Jack, 

My  dear  Pal, 
Dearest  Mother, 


As  ever  yours, 
Your  old  friend. 
Lovingly  yours. 


5.  What  salutations  would  be  appropriate  for  you  to 
use  in  writing  a  letter  to  a  favorite  aunt?  In  a  letter 
to  the  superintendent  of  your  school?  In  a  letter  to  the 
postmaster  in  your  town? 

6.  What  ending  would  be  appropriate  for  each  letter 
mentioned  in  Exercise  5? 

7.  In  the  salutation  of  a  letter  written  to  a  member 
of  his  own  family  or  to  an  intimate  friend,  a  person  of¬ 
ten  uses  a  nickname  or  other  familiar  way  of  addressing 
his  correspondent.  To  a  mischievous  baby  brother 
he  might  write.  Dear  Skeezix]  to  a  grandmother,  whom 
as  a  child  he  had  called  Nana,  he  might  write  Dearest 
Nana.  What  salutation  of  this  kind  do  you  sometimes 
use  in  writing  to  a  brother  or  some  other  near  relative? 
In  writing  to  your  best  friend? 

8.  The  subject  of  the  first  paragraph  in  Paul’s  letter 
is  his  tendency  to  be  homesick.  What  topics  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  other  paragraphs?  In  what  way  does  the 
introductory  sentence  in  each  serve  as  a  key  to  the  para¬ 
graph  ? 
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9.  Study  the  two  letter  forms  given  on  page  357; 
then  answer  these  questions: 

Why  is  it  an  advantage  to  place  the  address  and  the 
date  at  the  head  of  a  letter?  Why  is  it  permissible  in 
friendly  letters  like  Paul’s  to  write  the  address  and  the 
date  at  the  end? 

10.  Plan  a  letter  to  an  absent  schoolmate  or  to  a  former 
teacher.  Decide  (i)  in  what  ways  you  can  make  the 
letter  thoughtful  and  (2)  what  could  be  put  in  the  letter 
that  would  be  interesting  or  amusing. 

IWritten  composition] 

11.  Before  writing  the  letter,  decide  upon  the  plan  to 
be  followed  in  the  use  of  margins  and  for  placing  the 
address  and  date ;  then  write  the  letter,  making  it  as 
attractive  as  possible.  What  will  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  paragraphs  required? 

[Proof-reading] 

12.  The  following  letter  covers  three  topics.  As  you 
read  it,  decide  where  in  copying  it  you  would  begin  each 
new  paragraph: 

Dear  Uncle  Henry, 

After  driving  across  the  desert,  Mother,  Dick,  and 
I  are  at  last  near  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  surprised  I  was  when  we  first  ar¬ 
rived.  I  thought  that  we  should  be  able  to  look  down 
into  the  canyon  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  river  and 
that  we  could  easily  see  from  one  side  to  the  other.  It 
is  thousands  of  feet  down  to  the  bottom  and  several 
miles  across!  I  should  tell  you,  too,  perhaps,  about 
our  visit  to  the  Hopi  Indians.  We  were  there  in  time 
to  see  their  famous  snake  dance.  The  men  wore  masks 
and  they  made  a  strange  sight  as  they  danced  in  a  circle. 
They  began  quietly  but  as  they  continued  they  grew 
more  and  more  excited  until  many  were  gesturing  wildly 
and  yelling.  This  ceremony  is  really  a  form  of  magic 
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which  is  supposed  to  bring  rain.  You  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  our  trip  so  far,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  has  been 
quite  comfortable.  I  have  driven  most  of  the  time, 
but  when  I  have  been  tired  either  Dick  or  Mother  has 
taken  a  turn.  We  usually  spend  each  night  at  a  way- 
side  tourist  camp. 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

Carl  Robertson 

13.  Read  your  own  letter  with  these  questions  in  mind: 
Is  it  written  in  an  interesting  way.^  Is  it  correctly  para¬ 
graphed?  Are  the  sentences  clear  in  meaning  and  free 
from  errors  in  spelling,  capitalization,  and  punctuation? 

2.  Vocabulary  Study 

The  words  used  in  a  friendly  letter  should  resemble 
those  which  we  employ  in  conversation.  They  should 
sound  natural  and  unaffected  but  at  the  same  time  be  free 
from  awkward  repetitions. 

1.  The  word  name  is  repeated  too  often  in  the  first 
description  given  here.  How  has  this  repetition  been 
avoided  in  the  second  one? 

Our  seven  puppies  were  three  days  old  before  the 
question  of  naming  them  came  up.  The  first  names 
suggested  were  very  poor  names.  Finally  we  decided 
to  name  them  after  the  days  of  the  week,  Sunday,  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday  and  so  on. 

Our  seven  puppies  were  three  days  old  before  we  be¬ 
gan  to  suggest  names  for  them.  At  first  we  could  not 
think  of  appropriate  ones,  but  we  finally  decided  to 
call  the  puppies  after  the  days  of  the  week,  Sunday,  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday  and  so  on. 

2.  Show  how  the  awkward  repetition  of  words  in  the 
following  sentences  might  be  avoided: 

I.  A  hook  that  held  my  attention  was  Penrod.  This 
hook  was  written  by  Booth  Tarkington.  This  hook 
is  full  of  humor. 
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2.  When  I  got  home,  I  found  the  baby  had  got  into  my 
bedroom  and  got  hold  of  my  papers. 

3.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  birds.  I  often  visit 
the  interesting  collection  in  the  bird  house  at  the  zoo  and 
I  have  an  interesting  time  watching  the  different  birds. 

4.  There  were  lots  of  people  at  the  fair  and  I  had  lots 
of  fun  there. 

5.  Just  then  my  boat  turned  a  bend  in  the  river  and 
then  I  caught  sight  of  the  rapids. 

6.  After  you  are  through  using  the  tool,  will  you  show 
me  how  to  use  it? 

7.  The  careftd  boy  was  busy  caring  for  his  pigeons. 

8.  In  doing  your  work  please  follow  the  following 
directions. 

3.  Notice  that  in  the  first  column  below  is  a  list  of  ex¬ 
pressions  that  are  poor  ones  to  use  in  a  letter  or  elsewhere. 
Make  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  words  in  the 
second  column  that  may  be  substituted  for  them; 


Poor 

Good 

kind  a 

somewhat 

lots  of 

many,  several 

I  bet  you 

I  warrant  you 

I  guess 

I  imagine 

real  nice 

very  pleasant 

I  sure  had 

I  surely  had 

awfully  kind 

exceedingly  kind 

mad  at 

angry  with 

donate 

give,  contribute 

locate 

find,  place 

enthuse 

show  enthusiasm 

swell  time 

a  delightful  or  pleasant 

time 


3.  A  Letter  Identifying  a  Person 

[Conversation] 

I.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  describe  a  boy  so  that 
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a  person  who  has  never  seen  him  might  pick  him  out  of 
a  crowd  in  a  railway  station.  Name  other  instances 
when  a  description  might  be  needed  by  which  to  identify 

a  person. 

2.  Send  a  messenger  to  some  teacher  in  your  build¬ 
ing,  asking  her  to  send  a  child  to  your  room  on  an  er¬ 
rand.  The  child  is  not  to  stay  in  the  room  more  than 
half  a  minute,  but  during  that  time  you  are  to  pick  out 
the  characteristics  by  which  the  child  could  be  identi¬ 
fied  . 

3.  Study  the  following  letter  to  find  in  what  way  it  is 

excellent : 

432  Midland  Avenue 
Edgemere,  New  York 
October  18,  1935 

Dear  Uncle  John, 

You  are  very  kind  to  offer  to  meet  me,  since 
Auntie  cannot.  As  you  have  never  seen  me,  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  shall  look  so  that  you  may  know  me  at 
the  station.  It  would  be  dreadful  if  you  took  the 
wrong  girl  home  and  gave  her  ail  the  good  times  that 
you  have  promised  me. 

I  am  small  for  thirteen  and  rather  thin.  My 
hair  and  eyes  are  brown,  and  my  nose  has  brown 
freckles  to  match.  My  mouth  is  rather  big,  but  I 
have  good  teeth.  I  shall  wear  a  dark  blue  hat  with  a 
pink  rose  on  it,  a  blue  serge  dress,  pink  coral  beads, 
and  brown  shoes.  My  traveling  bag  is  brown. 

Mother  sends  love  to  you  and  Auntie,  and  I  do, 

too. 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

Marion  Carter 

[Written  composition] 

4.  Choose  a  schoolmate  with  whom  to  exchange  let¬ 
ters.  Write  a  description  in  a  letter  to  him  by  which 
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he  might  identify  some  member  of  your  class.  If  the 
schoolmate  recognizes  the  one  whom  you  had  in  mind, 
he  is  to  write  the  name  of  the  person  on  the  letter. 

4.  A  Letter  Expressing  an  Opinion 

[Written  composition] 

1.  Imagine  that  some  friend  has  written  to  you  ask¬ 
ing  your  opinion  on  one  of  the  following  subjects. 
Write  a  letter  in  reply. 

A  good  book  to  take  with  one  on  a  trip 

The  value  of  belonging  to  - —  Club 

A  good  way  to  spend  a  winter  vacation 
The  best  way  of  entertaining  guests  at  a  birthday 
party 

A  good  way  to  occupy  one’s  time  when  in  quarantine 
How  to  help  a  person  overcome  shyness 
How  to  make  friends 
How  to  stop  a  quarrel 

How  to  entertain  one’s  younger  brothers  and  sisters 

2.  Criticize  your  letter  with  the  directions  in  Exer¬ 
cise  13,  page  1 13,  in  mind. 

5.  A  Travel  Diary 

[Written  composition] 

I.  Very  often  in  traveling  a  person  keeps  a  diary 
which  he  sends  home  by  installments  in  place  of  letters. 
The  following  is  the  first  part  of  such  a  diary  kept  by 
an  eighth-grade  boy  who,  while  crossing  the  continent, 
wrote  it  to  send  to  his  class  at  school. 

Feb.  8.  Today  we  crossed  several  high  trestles 
from  which  we  could  look  down  into  canyons  hundreds 
of  feet  deep,  but  in  general  we  have  been  traveling 
through  the  sagebrush  land  in  eastern  Washington  and 
the  views  have  been  monotonous. 
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Feb.  9.  This  morning  by  mistake  I  got  up  an  hour 
too  early.  I  heard  the  porter  tell  a  man  that  it  was 
seven  o’clock  and  so  I  dressed  myself  and  climbed  out 
of  my  berth,  but  afterward  I  discovered  that,  although 
I  had  gone  to  bed  by  Pacific  time,  I  had  got  up  by 
Mountain  time  and  so  had  lost  an  hour’s  sleep. 

We  have  had  fine  scenery  today,  for  we  have  been 
traveling  through  the  mountains.  Some  of  the  rocks 
look  like  brick  walls,  only  they  are  too  rough;  others  are 
prettily  colored  in  reds,  blues,  and  yellows.  At  one 
place  we  went  through  eighteen  tunnels  within  twenty 
miles.  About  noon  we  passed  a  sign  marked  “Conti¬ 
nental  Divide.’’  At  this  point  we  were  6632  feet  above 
sea  level. 

Feb.  10.  We  finished  the  route  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  last  night  and  today  we  have  been  going  through 
snowdrifts  in  South  Dakota.  In  one  drift  the  pilot  on 
the  engine  broke  and  we  had  to  wait  five  hours  for  an¬ 
other  engine.  At  dinner  we  hit  a  good  many  big 
drifts,  making  the  train  jerk  badly.  At  one  table 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  A  cup  of  hot  coffee 
tipped  over  and  just  missed  a  woman.  A  little  boy 
twice  spilt  his  milk  all  over  himself  and  then  his  glass 
broke,  so  they  got  him  some  other  food.  I  was  lucky, 
for  nothing  of  mine  fell  over,  but  after  I  left,  my  table 
tipped  over.  We  left  the  broken  engine  at  McIntosh, 
where  we  changed  for  another  good  one,  but  we  had 
not  gone  far  before  we  discovered  that  the  pilot  on  one 
of  the  new  engines  was  broken  and  the  pilot  on  the 
other  was  bent  under.  Since  then  we  have  been  trav¬ 
eling  slowly.  We  are  now  eight  hours  late. 

2.  Write  two  or  three  sections  of  a  diary  telling  of 
real  or  imaginary  experiences  on  a  trip,  camping  out,  or 
having  good  times  at  home. 

3.  The  members  of  your  class  may  know  of  some 
one  who  would  be  interested  in  seeing  a  diary  of  your 
school.  If  this  is  so,  they  may  appoint  a  classmate 
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to  keep  the  diary  for  a  week,  and  then,  from  day  to  day, 
they  should  decide  what  should  be  recorded. 

4.  Proof-read  your  diary  carefully  (see  Exercise  2). 

6.  Book  Club  Meeting.  A  Stevenson  Program 

[Planning  a  program] 

One  of  the  writers  that  most  boys  and  girls  enjoy  is 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  author  of  Treasure  Island, 
Kidnapped,  A  Child's  Gardeyi  of  Verses,  and  many  other 
works.  His  books  not  only  furnish  a  reader  pleasure, 
but,  since  they  are  written  in  excellent  English,  aid  him 
in  acquiring  fluency  in  his  own  speech. 

1.  Examine  the  following  Stevenson  program,  and  de¬ 
cide  how  it  can  be  adapted  to  a  meeting  of  your  own  book 
club  or  to  a  Friday  afternoon  entertainment: 

A  Stevenson  Program 

1.  Roll  Call.  Members  to  respond  with  short  quota¬ 
tions  from  Stevenson  or  with  facts  about  his  life. 

2.  Talk.  How  Treasure  Island  came  to  be  written 

3.  A  Review  of  Treasure  Island 

4.  Short  Reading  from  Treasure  Island  —  Ben  Gunn 

5.  The  Story  of  Kidnapped 

6.  Reading  from  Kidnapped 

7.  Talk.  Stevenson’s  Life  in  Samoa 

2.  Select  facts  from  the  following  brief  life  that  might 
be  given  in  response  to  a  roll  call  at  a  club  meeting: 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  a  Scotchman  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  1850.  He  was  a  delicate  only  child,  and 
for  that  reason  had  to  spend  much  of  his  time  playing 
by  himself.  Of  this  play  and  his  love  for  his  nurse  he 
has  told  in  the  Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 

Stevenson’s  father  was  a  noted  engineer,  a  builder  of 
lighthouses.  He  wished  his  son  also  to  become  an 
engineer,  but  from  the  time  Stevenson  was  a  boy  his 
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one  ambition  was  to  become  a  writer.  He  tried,  how¬ 
ever,  to  please  his  father,  but  his  health  failed  him  and 
he  had  to  give  up  work.  First  he  went  to  southern 
France  to  recover  his  health;  next  he  came  to  America 
and  lived  for  two  years  in  California  and  for  one  year 
in  the  Adirondacks  in  New  York.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  Samoa  in  the  South  Seas,  where  he  spent  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life.  During  all  these  years  of  travel 
in  search  of  health,  he  was  writing  books  that  in  the 
end  brought  him  fame. 

Stevenson  was  a  man  who  made  himself  dear  to  every¬ 
one  who  knew  him.  In  appearance  he  was  rather  un¬ 
usual;  he  was  tall  and  slender,  with  a  somewhat  south¬ 
ern  look.  But  he  spoke  with  a  Scotch  accent,  and  was 
proud  to  say  that  he  came  from  Edinburgh.  His  cour¬ 
age  and  perseverance  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  discour¬ 
agements  make  his  biography  read  like  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  some  brave  soldier. 

3.  Study  the  following  selections.  Try  to  make  out  of 
each  several  short  and  complete  quotations  that  might  be 
given  in  response  to  a  roll  call.  Notice  that  the  first 
selection  may  easily  be  made  into  three  quotations,  but 
that  the  ideas  in  the  other  selections  cannot  be  sepa¬ 
rated  so  easily: 

So  long  as  we  love  we  serve ;  so  long  as  we  are  loved 
by  others  I  would  almost  say  that  we  are  indispensable 
—  and  no  man  is  useless  while  he  has  a  friend. 

The  day  returns  and  brings  us  the  petty  round  of 
irritating  concerns  and  duties.  Help  us  to  play  the 
man,  help  us  to  perform  them  with  laughter  and  kind 
faces;  let  cheerfulness  abound  with  industry.  Give  us 
to  go  blithely  on  our  business  all  the  day;  bring  us  to 
our  resting  beds  weary  and  content  and  undishonored; 
and  grant  us  in  the  end  the  gift  of  sleep. 

To  be  honest,  to  be  kind,  to  earn  a  little  and  to  spend 
a  little  less,  to  make  upon  the  whole  the  family  happier 
for  his  presence,  to  renounce  when  that  shall  be  neces- 
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sary  and  not  be  embittered;  to  keep  a  few  friends,  but 
these  without  capitulation;  above  all  on  the  same  grim 
condition  to  keep  friends  with  himself  —  here  is  a  task 
for  all  that  a  man  has  of  fortitude  and  delicacy. 

7.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Review  for  the  First  Half 
Year 

Test  A.  Second  Form.  Sixteen  Common  Errors 

Copy  and  complete,  using  words  from  the  list  below 
Number  5: 

1.  In  trying  to  escape  his  pursuers,  the  boy -  as 

swiftly  as  a  deer. 

2.  The  boys  on  the  team - their  practicing  regu¬ 

larly. 

3.  The  train  had  -  before  the  men  reached  the 

platform. 

4.  A  scream  -  from  the  deserted  house. 

5.  The  boys  -  an  owl  hiding  among  the  rafters. 

run  did  gone  came  seen 

ran  done  went  come  saw 

Use  pronouns  to  complete  these  sentences: 

6.  The  boys  knew  that  the  umpire  knew  as  much  as 

7.  A  package  came  addressed  to  my  brother  and 


8.  -  and  -  will  divide  our  earnings. 

9.  Mary’s  book  was  lost,  but  she  knew  that  it  was 

not - who  had  lost  it. 

10.  My  uncle  and - are  planning  to  take  a  trip 

In  an  aeroplane. 

Complete,  using  a  word  that  makes  sense; 

11.  Have  you  my  pencil?  No,  I  -  it. 

12.  Is  every  one  ready  to  study?  No,  Ned - no 

book. 
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Complete,  using  words  from  the  list  below  Number  i6: 

13.  Will  the  boys  all  be  present?  Yes  - . 

14.  In  asking  permission,  Albert  should  have  said, 

“ - I  go  now,  please?” 

15.  Will  you  wait,  or  -  I? 

16.  John  likes  to  read,  but  his  brother - enjoy 

it. 

sure  may  will  don’t 

surely  can  shall  doesn’t 

Test  B.  Second  Form.  Singular  and  Plural  Verbs 

Copy  and  complete,  using  is  or  are: 

1.  The  plans  for  the  entertainment - complete. 

2.  One  of  the  girls - to  have  charge  of  the  work. 

3.  Either  John  or  his  brother  -  to  print  the 

tickets. 

4.  There  -  two  entrances  to  the  hall. 

5.  Fifteen  cents  — -  the  price  of  admission. 

Complete  with  was  or  were: 

6.  We  met  several  people  at  the  station  who  - 

going  to  New  York. 

7.  Every  one  who  -  going  bought  an  excursion 

ticket. 

8.  There  -  only  three  trains  a  day. 

9.  -  you  at  the  station? 

10.  A  man  with  an  assistant  -  busily  at  work. 

11.  A  ship,  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  lathes  and  shingles, 
-  wrecked  at  sea. 

12.  Neither  the  captain  nor  the  crew -  lost. 

Test  C.  Second  Form.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

Copy  and  complete,  using  words  from  below  Num¬ 
ber  4: 

1.  The  echo  sounded  - . 

2.  The  boy’s  health  was  better.  He  was  feeling 
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3.  The  apples  were  -  ripe. 

4.  Of  my  two  cousins  Henry  is  the - . 

faint  good  real  older 

faintly  well  really  oldest 

Complete,  using  words  from  below  Number  8: 

5.  I  do  not  like  -  kind  of  moving  pictures. 

6.  The  car  turned  the  corner  - . 

7.  The  work  was  -  planned  than  done. 

8.  John  did  his  work - than  Henry. 

that  slow  easier  quicker 

those  slowly  more  easily  more  quickly 

8.  Sentences.  Simple,  Complex,  and  Compound 

Sentences  vary  in  length  and  structure  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  they  express.  Short  sentences  are 
adapted  to  some  ideas,  and  longer  sentences  to  others. 
Notice  how  the  following  sentences  differ; 

The  bear  came  toward  the  children.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  log,  Claude’s  little  sister  began  to  scream. 

“Look!  look!”  cried  Claude;  “he’s  caught  in  the 
mud.’’ 

Sure  enough,  the  bridge  sank  under  the  big  bear, 
and  there  he  was,  fast  in  the  mud.  He  heaved  and 
plunged  until  he  got  two  paws  upon  the  log,  but  he 
could  do  no  more.  He  stood  looking  at  the  children 
with  a  sleepy  and  gentle  stare. 

“Please,  Mr.  Good  Bear,”  said  Claude,  “won’t  you 
get  up  and  go  away?” 

Never  a  word  answered  the  bear.  He  blinked  his 
eyes  and  that  was  all. 

I.  The  Simple  Sentence 

I.  The  following  sentence  is  a  simple  sentence;  that 
is,  it  contains  but  one  subject  and  predicate: 

The  bear  came  toward  the  children. 
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2.  Although  a  simple  sentence  is  composed  of  a  single 
question  or  statement,  it  may  contain  more  than  one 
important  idea.  Any  part  may  be  duplicated,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  subject  or  the  predicate,  provided 
that  the  parts  still  form  a  single  question  or  statement. 

3.  Which  of  the  following  sentences  has  more  than 
one  subject?  Which  has  more  than  one  predicate? 

Claude  and  his  sister  screamed. 

The  boy  carried  his  sister  to  the  log  and  crawled  up 
beside  her. 

4.  Find  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  the  part 
duplicated  —  the  word  subject,  the  verb,  the  object  of 
the  verb,  the  object  of  a  preposition,  an  adjective  mod¬ 
ifier,  or  an  adverbial  modifier: 

I.  Again  and  again  the  boy  shouted.  2.  The 
screaming  of  the  little  girl  and  the  shouting  of  the  boy 
made  a  deafening  noise.  3.  The  bear  stood  looking 
at  the  children  with  a  sleepy  and  gentle  stare.  4.  The 
boy  looked  at  his  treasured  cake  and  the  sugar  on  it. 

5.  Then  he  raised  the  cake  and  threw  it  at  the  bear. 

6.  The  bear  grunted  and  raised  himself  on  his  hind 
legs  ready  to  catch  the  cake.  7.  The  owner  and  his 
helpers  captured  the  bear  and  rescued  the  children. 

5.  Form  simple  sentences  out  of  each  of  the  following 
groups : 

1.  The  outgoing  tide  left  the  water  in  the  harbor  shal¬ 
low.  It  made  a  little  island  approachable. 

2.  I  crossed  a  narrow  stream  to  the  island.  My 
brother  too  crossed  it. 

3.  We  played  on  the  rocks.  We  hunted  for  crabs 
and  sea-urchins. 

4.  We  forgot  about  the  incoming  tide.  We  forgot 
about  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  the  mainland. 

5.  Some  men  on  shore  saw  our  danger.  Some  boys 
saw  it  too.  Both  shouted  to  us. 
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6.  The  water  had  cut  us  off  from  the  shore.  It  left 
us  marooned  on  the  little  island. 


n.  The  Complex  Sentence 

1.  In  the  lesson  on  page  6i  you  learned  that  we  can 
often  improve  the  sentences  that  we  use  by  bringing 
our  ideas  into  closer  relation.  Instead  of  saying,  We 
went  for  a  drive  on  Saturday.  We  were  caught  in  a 
storm,  we  say,  When  we  were  driving  on  Saturday,  we 
were  caught  in  a  storm. 

2.  Notice  that  the  sentence  just  given  is  made  up 
of  two  clauses.  The  clause,  we  were  caught  in  a  storm, 
contains  the  main,  or  principal,  idea  in  the  sentence  and 
for  that  reason  is  called  the  principal  clause.  The 
clause,  when  we  were  driving  Saturday,  contains  a  sub¬ 
ordinate,  or  less  important,  idea  and  is  called  a  subordi¬ 
nate  clause.  Which  kind  of  clause  makes  complete 
sense  by  itself?  Which  does  not  make  complete  sense? 

3.  Examine  each  of  the  following  clauses  and  decide 
whether  or  not  it  could  be  used  as  the  principal  clause  of 
a  sentence.  Which  clauses  show  by  the  words  that  intro¬ 
duce  them  that  they  were  intended  for  subordinate  clauses? 


Before  the  sun  had  risen 

The  wind  was  from  the 
east 

A  gray  mist  covered  the 
valley 

Since  the  voyage  was  a 
long  one 

Who  had  sailed  around 
the  world 


The  airplane  disappeared 
from  sight 

When  the  goal  was 
reached 

Although  there  was  dan- 
ger 

The  mountains  were  high 

If  there  had  been  a 
brighter  light 


4.  A  subordinate  clause  is  sometimes  placed  after  the 
principal  clause,  sometimes  before;  and  at  other  times  it 
is  inserted  within  the  principal  clause. 
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Following  the  principal  clause:  The  trees  grew  tall  where 
the  soil  was  fertile. 

Preceding  the  principal  clause:  Although  it  was  late 
spring,  the  weather  was  cold. 

Inserted  within  the  principal  clause:  The  stream,  which 
was  swift,  made  its  way  down  the  mountain  side. 

5.  A  sentence  that  contains  a  principal  clause  and 
one  or  more  subordinate  clauses  is  called  a  complex 
sentence. 

6.  How  many  principal  clauses  has  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences?  How  many  subordinate  clauses  has 
the  first?  How  many  has  the  second?  Why  are  both 
sentences  called  complex  sentences? 

1.  The  boat  entered  the  harbor  as  the  sun  was  setting. 

2.  When  the  cannon  was  fired,  the  men  started  on  the 
voyage  which  was  to  take  them  around  the  world. 

7.  Prove  that  each  of  the  following  sentences  is  a  com¬ 
plex  sentence.  Name  first  the  principal  clause  in  each 
sentence  and  then  the  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses. 

1.  If  you  visit  the  zoo  in  New  York  City,  you  will  see 
many  interesting  sights. 

2.  The  monkeys,  which  are  kept  in  clean  cages,  are 
full  of  comical  tricks. 

3.  When  the  day  is  hot,  the  elephants  plaster  them¬ 
selves  with  mud. 

4.  The  bears  will  catch  and  eagerly  devour  peanuts 
if  you  toss  them  any. 

5.  If  you  visit  the  lion  house,  you  may  be  frightened 
by  the  roar  of  tigers  and  lions  that  are  kept  there. 

6.  The  alligators,  which  bask  in  the  sunshine  or  lie 
hidden  in  a  pool  of  water,  are  very  ugly  beasts. 

7.  Many  of  the  beautiful  birds  in  the  bird  house 
came  from  the  tropics,  where  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage 
are  common. 

8.  What  words  are  often  used  in  introducing  sub- 
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ordinate  clauses?  Make  a  list  of  the  words  that  are 
used  in  this  way  in  Exercises  3  and  7. 

9.  A  subordinate  clause  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence  is  usually  set  off  by  a  comma  unless  it  is  very 
brief. 

Although  the  village  was  small,  the  people  were  proud 
of  it. 

10.  In  which  of  the  following  sentences  are  commas 
needed? 

1.  After  the  boat  was  stranded  on  the  beach  the  cabin 
had  been  made  into  a  little  house. 

2.  When  the  door  was  shut  we  sat  around  the  cosy 
fire. 

3.  The  old  fisherman  struck  the  table  with  a  heavy 
blow  whenever  any  one  referred  to  his  goodness. 

4.  As  slumber  gradually  stole  over  me  I  heard  the 
wind  howling  out  at  sea. 

5.  If  I  had  returned  from  a  trip  around  the  world 
my  aunt  could  not  have  greeted  me  more  cordially. 

6.  We  watched  the  sea  until  it  became  calm. 

11.  A  subordinate  clause  is  sometimes  merely  descrip¬ 
tive  or  explanatory,  and  for  that  reason  may  be  omitted 
from  a  sentence  without  vitally  changing  the  main  idea 
expressed.  Such  a  subordinate  clause  is  set  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  by  one  or  more  commas. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  believed  in  reading,  often 
read  as  many  as  several  hundred  books  a  year. 

12.  Tell  where  commas  belong  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  At  Mount  Vernon  which  is  situated  on  the  Potomac 
Washington  spent  his  last  days. 

2.  The  President  of  the  United  States  lives  in  the 
White  House  whicli  stands  at  one  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 
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3.  Thomas  Jefferson  who  believed  in  democratic  sim¬ 
plicity  was  the  third  president  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  book  told  the  story  of  George  Rogers  Clark 
who  was  a  famous  pioneer. 

5.  Marquette  who  came  to  this  country  in  early  days 
was  a  missionary  among  the  Indians. 

6.  Benjamin  Franklin  who  was  famous  for  his  shrewd¬ 
ness  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  France. 

13.  Give  the  reason  for  each  comma  in  Exercise  7. 

14.  Compose  complex  sentences  of  your  own  similar  to 
those  in  Exercise  4.  You  may  describe,  if  you  wish,  a 
house  and  its  surroundings.  What  care  will  you  take 
in  punctuating  the  sentences? 

III.  The  Compound  Sentence 

1.  Find  the  number  of  principal,  or  independent, 
clauses  in  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

In  summer  the  children  played  near  the  canals;  in 
winter  they  used  the  canals  for  skating. 

The  weather  was  mild  and  serene,  the  sky  clear,  the 
waves  were  transparent,  the  dolphins  played  across  the 
bows,  the  air  was  warm,  and  the  perfumes  from  the  dis¬ 
tant  islands  seemed  to  rise  from  the  foam  on  the 
water. 

A  sentence  that  is  composed  of  two  or  more  clauses, 
each  of  which  makes  complete  sense  by  itself,  is  called  a 

compound  sentence. 

2.  Prove  that  each  of  the  following  sentences  is  a  com¬ 
pound  sentence: 

The  wind  blew  and  the  rain  fell. 

The  orioles  had  flown  south,  but  the  robins  were  still 
flitting  about  the  garden. 

You  may  stay  at  home,  or  you  may  go  for  a  drive. 

Note.  Since  the  conjunctions  and,  hut,  or,  and  nor  are  used  in  com- 
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pound  sentences  to  join  parts  of  equal  rank,  they  are  called  co-ordinating 
conjunctions.  Co-ordinating  means  placing  in  the  same  rank. 

3.  Each  complete  statement  in  a  compound  sentence 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  memher  of  the  sentence. 

4.  Notice  that  the  members  of  the  compound  sen¬ 
tences  in  Exercise  i,  when  they  are  taken  separately, 
form  simple  sentences.  Which  member  of  the  following 
sentence,  when  it  is  taken  by  itself,  is  a  complex  sen¬ 
tence? 

When  the  captives  came  before  the  king,  they  begged 
for  mercy;  but  no  mercy  was  granted  them. 

5.  Prove  that  each  of  the  following  sentences  is  a 
compound  sentence  by  reading  the  members  of  which  it 
is  composed  and  classifying  them: 

1.  The  musician  played  a  lively  tune,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  danced  a  merry  dance. 

2.  The  sun  rose  slowly  from  behind  the  hills,  but  the 
air  remained  chilly. 

3.  When  the  piper  stepped  into  the  street,  he  blew 
three  shrill  notes  on  his  pipe;  and  straightway  the  rats 
came  running. 

4.  I  arose  in  the  morning  when  the  birds  began  to  sing, 
and  at  night  I  slept  when  the  sunset  overtook  me. 

5.  A  cat  was  tearing  at  the  door,  and  there  was  a 
sound  of  gnawing  rats  beneath  the  hearthstone. 

6.  The  lion  that  was  kept  in  a  cage  near  the  door 
roared  because  the  keeper  did  not  bring  his  food,  and 
the  hyena  laughed  until  he  set  all  the  animals  around 
him  in  an  uproar. 

7.  One  has  only  to  sit  quietly  in  fields  and  woods, 
and  the  birds,  animals,  and  insects  will  come  to  him; 
and,  after  his  eyes  get  used  to  the  light,  he  will  find 
pleasant  surprises  among  the  plants  and  flowers. 

6.  With  the  help  of  the  rules  given  below  explain  the 
punctuation  of  each  of  the  following  sentences: 
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The  money  was  put  into  separate  envelopes,  and  the 
envelopes  were  all  put  into  a  wooden  box. 

The  girl  worked  quietly,  but  she  did  her  work  well. 

The  clock  struck  twelve  the  whistle  blew  and  every¬ 
one  left  the  office. 

Use  a  comma: 

To  separate  the  members  of  a  compound  sentence 
joined  by  the  co-ordinating  conjunctions  but^  or^  nor. 

To  separate  the  members  of  a  compound  sentence 
joined  by  and  if  the  subjects  of  the  members  differ; 
otherwise  use  no  mark. 

To  indicate  the  omission  of  the  word  and  in  a  series 
of  statements, 

7.  As  you  copy  the  following  compound  sentences, 
insert  commas  where  they  are  needed: 

1.  The  ship  proved  to  be  a  good  ship  the  crew  were 
capable  seamen  and  the  captain  thoroughly  understood 
his  business. 

2.  The  plunge  of  our  anchor  sent  up  clouds  of  birds 
wheeling  and  crying  over  the  woods  but  in  less  than 
a  minute  they  were  quiet  again. 

3.  Here  and  there  were  flowering  plants  unknown 
to  me  and  here  and  there  I  saw  snakes. 

4.  Just  then  the  noise  of  horses  topped  the  rise  and 
four  or  five  riders  came  in  sight  in  the  moonlight  and 
swept  at  full  gallop  down  the  slope. 

5.  The  sign  was  newly  painted  the  windows  had  neat 
red  curtains  and  the  floor  was  cleanly  sanded. 

6.  In  winter  the  business  flourished  but  in  summer 
there  was  not  much  to  do. 

7.  One  path  led  over  flowery  meadows  toward  the 
darkening  distance  but  the  other  passing  over  rough 
stones  and  rugged  furrows  lost  itself  in  the  glowing  sun¬ 
set. 

8.  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow  the  trees  and 
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bushes  were  heavily  laden  and  even  the  wires  were  shrouded 
with  a  white  covering. 

9.  In  the  city  the  rubbish  was  collected  daily  the 
streets  were  kept  clean  and  the  parks  well  cared  for. 

8.  Use  the  co-ordinating  conjunction  and  or  hut  to  help 
you  compose  a  compound  sentence  out  of  the  sentences 
given  in  each  of  the  following  exercises: 

1.  Near  the  shore  the  water  was  shallow.  About 
ten  feet  from  shore  it  was  very  deep. 

2.  The  dogs  began  to  bark.  The  cats  began  to  meow. 

3.  At  the  cry  of  alarm  men  hurried  to  the  scene.  They 
were  too  late  to  be  of  assistance. 

4.  Toward  night  a  wind  of  hurricane  force  began  to 
blow.  By  morning  much  damage  had  been  done. 

5.  Among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  the  streams 
are  swift.  In  the  low,  flat  country  of  Belgium  and  Holland 
they  are  sluggish. 

6.  The  sun  shone  brightly.  The  autumn  woods  were 
a  glory  of  color. 

9.  Give  compound  sentences  of  your  own  illustrating 
the  rules  in  Exercise  6.  If  you  wish,  you  may  tell  about 
some  country  that  you  have  studied  in  geography. 

9.  Mastery  of  the  Sentence.  Test  No.  2 

[Recognition] 

Write  on  a  paper  the  number  of  each  group  of  words 
that  forms  a  complete  sentence: 

1.  In  a  ball  game  before  school 

2.  For  the  work  was  only  half  done 

3.  Trees  grew  near  the  river 

4.  The  children  playing  in  the  field 

5.  The  girl  had  no  one  to  help  her 

6.  The  boy  hung  his  head  and  perspired,  though  he 
knew  that  his  laughter 
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7.  The  old  man  that  left  the  house  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon 

8.  Mary  Ann  washed  her  face  at  the  pump  on  that 
May  morning  when  her  aunt  came  to  take  her  away 

[Writing  in  sentences] 

Find  the  ends  of  the  sentences;  then  copy  the  para¬ 
graph,  using  capitals  and  periods  where  they  are  needed: 

9.  At  last  this  dreadful  darkness  disappeared  like  a 
cloud  of  smoke  the  real  day  returned  and  even  the  sun 
shone  out  though  with  a  lurid  light  every  object  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  eyes  seemed  changed  all  were  covered 
deep  with  ashes  as  with  snow  the  earthquakes  still  con¬ 
tinued  however  my  mother  and  I  notwithstanding  the 
danger  had  no  thought  of  leaving  the  place. 

[Appreciation  of  excellence] 

Write  the  number  of  the  paragraph  that  contains 
sentences  which  are  clear  in  meaning  and  which  at  the 
same  time  sound  well: 

10.  Bagheera  was  a  black  panther.  He  was  known  by 
everybody.  Nobody  cared  to  cross  his  path.  He  was 
as  cunning  as  a  jackal.  He  was  as  bold  as  a  wild  buf¬ 
falo.  He  was  as  reckless  as  a  wounded  elephant.  But 
he  had  a  voice  as  soft  as  wild  honey  dripping  from  a 
tree.  His  skin  was  softer  than  down. 

11.  Everybody  knew  Bagheera,  the  Black  Panther,  and 
nobody  cared  to  cross  his  path;  for  he  was  as  cunning 
as  a  jackal,  as  bold  as  the  wild  buffalo,  and  as  reck¬ 
less  as  a  wounded  elephant.  But  he  had  a  voice  as 
soft  as  wild  honey  dripping  from  a  tree,  and  a  skin 
softer  than  down. 

12.  Bagheera  the  Black  Panther,  known  by  every¬ 
body!  Yet  his  path  nobody  cared  to  cross.  How 
cunning!  As  cunning  as  a  jackal.  How  bold  and  how 
reckless!  He  was  as  bold  as  the  wild  buffalo  and  as 
reckless  as  a  wounded  elephant.  If  honey  would  be 
dripping  from  the  trees  it  would  be  no  softer  than  his 
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voice  and  down  is  soft  but  soft  as  down  is  it  was  no 
softer  than  his  skin. 

[Punctuation] 

Copy  these  sentences,  punctuating  each  in  a  way  that 
will  make  the  meaning  clear: 

13.  King  Alfred  was  the  wisest  the  bravest  and  the 
best  of  the  kings 

14.  When  Alfred  came  to  the  throne  the  Danes  were 
trying  to  conquer  England 

15.  The  Danish  army  surprised  the  English  and  King 
Alfred  and  his  men  were  forced  to  hide 

16.  At  one  time  King  Alfred  who  was  disguised  as  a 
harper  entered  the  Danish  camp 

17.  The  foe  is  busy  O  King  said  the  messenger  and 
they  light  no  camp  fires 

[Composing  sentences] 

Make  one  sentence  out  of  each  of  the  following  groups 
of  sentences.  You  may  leave  out  words  and  add  others, 
but  you  must  not  change  the  thought. 

18.  The  ship  sailed  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  sailed 
north  of  Newfoundland. 

19.  The  ship  was  loaded  with  grain.  The  grain  was 
to  be  carried  to  Liverpool. 

20.  There  were  many  icebergs  along  the  route.  The 
ship  reached  its  destination  in  safety. 

21.  In  the  summer  and  fall  the  ship  took  the  north¬ 
ern  route.  It  took  this  route  after  the  danger  from 
icebergs  was  past.  In  the  spring  it  took  the  southern 
route. 

22.  The  captain  of  the  ship  was  an  old  sailor.  He  had 
crossed  the  ocean  many  times.  He  had  been  through 
many  storms.  He  had  encountered  many  dangers. 

Standard  score:  Fair  11-13  correct  exercises;  good 
14-15;  excellent  16-22. 
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10.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  V 

1.  Decide  where,  in  copying  this  letter,  you  would  be¬ 
gin  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  paragraphs.  Write  the 
introductory  words  of  each. 

309  Poplar  Street, 

Ellensburg,  Washington 
August  27,  1934 

Dear  Aunt  Mary, 

As  you  already  know,  I  have  a  new  radio  set 
which  I  built  myself.  Last  night  I  heard  San  Francisco, 
California,  and  Calgary,  Canada.  Do  you  remember 
how  with  my  first  set  I  could  get  only  the  faintest  bit 
of  music  from  stations  which  were  within  twenty-five 
miles?  Now  I  can  get  places  a  thousand  miles  away 
and  hear  very  clearly.  Last  week  John  and  I  went  on 
a  long  hike.  We  planned  to  climb  Mount  Rainier,  but 
we  had  to  give  it  up;  for  persons  are  not  allowed  to  go 
without  a  guide,  and  we  boys  couldn’t  afford  to  hire  one. 
School  begins  next  Tuesday.  I  was  glad  to  get  out 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  back.  I  am  planning  to  take 
chemistry  this  year  and  more  work  in  typing.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  while  I  am  about  it,  I  may  just  as  well  really 
learn  to  use  a  typewriter,  especially  as  I  write  so  poorly 
by  hand.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  book  which 
came  a  day  or  two  ago. 

With  love, 

Richard 

2.  Select  from  the  list  below  a  complimentary  ending 
that  might  be  used  in  a  letter  beginning  (i)  with  Dear 
Sir;  (2)  with  My  dear  Mrs.  Smith;  (3)  with  Dear  Grand¬ 
mother. 

Lovingly  yours,  Yours  very  truly,  Yours  truly, 
Gratefully  yours,  Affectionately  yours,  Sincerely  yours, 

3.  Show  how  the  awkward  repetition  of  words  in  the 
following  sentences  can  be  avoided.  You  may  omit 
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words,  substitute  new  words  for  those  given,  or  you  may 
rewrite  the  entire  sentence: 

1.  The  men  who  were  in  a  hurry  hurried  down  the 
street. 

2.  In  a  museum  in  Washington  there  is  an  interesting 
collection  of  old  engines  in  which  we  were  interested. 

3.  When  the  boys  got  to  town,  they  got  off  their  bicycles 
and  got  some  ice  cream, 

4.  The  walk  was  shaded  by  trees.  As  we  walked 
down  it  we  enjoyed  the  shade. 

5.  James  Watt,  the  great  inventor  who  lived  in  Scot¬ 
land,  invented  the  steam  engine. 

4.  With  the  help  of  the  lists  given,  find  a  synonym  for 
each  word  printed  here  in  italics: 

1.  The  Spartan  youth  was  laconic  in  his  speech, 

entertaining  brief  gruff 

2.  Jack’s  older  brother  likes  to  tantalize  him. 

bother  interrupt  tease 

3.  We  found  the  book  of  detective  stories  depressing. 

cheerful  interesting  gloomy 

4.  The  young  woman  had  a  fascinating  manner, 

charming  kind  pleasant 

5.  The  young  man’s  good  conduct  was  an  inspiration 
to  others. 

model  warning  stimulating  example 

6.  The  wicked  dwarf  liked  to  prophesy  evil, 

warn  foretell  imagine 

7.  Near  Christmas  people  sometimes  open  and  close 
doors  mysteriously. 

strangely  quietly  secretly 

8.  The  storm  was  a  calamity  to  the  farmers  who  lost 

their  crops. 

disaster  godsend  misfortune 

5.  Tell  what  paragraph  topics  you  would  keep  in  mind 
in  reporting  the  story  of  Stevenson’s  life  given  on  pages 
1 18-119. 
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6.  Compare  the  following  paragraphs  to  find  which 
is  the  better  because  it  keeps  to  one  topic: 


The  little  town  of  Nan¬ 
tucket  is  on  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  New  England.  It 
is  one  of  the  quaintest  places 
in  America.  The  houses, 
many  of  which  date  back  to 
the  sixteen  hundreds,  are  hud¬ 
dled  close  together  near  the 
street.  The  low,  weather- 
stained  buildings  are  covered 
with  vines  and  the  gardens 
at  the  rear  are  gay  with  old- 
fashioned  flowers. 


The  town  of  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is  situated  on  a  har¬ 
bor.  In  early  days  it  was  the 
center  of  the  witchcraft  perse¬ 
cutions.  Later  it  became 
famous  for  its  shipping.  Large 
ships  now  use  the  harbor  in 
Boston.  Many  boats  come 
from  far  away.  Passenger 
boats  on  the  way  from  New 
York  to  Europe  sometimes 
stop.  The  northern  route 
across  the  Atlantic  is  the 
shortest. 


7.  Explain: 

1.  Why  could  hardly,  and  not  couldrCt  hardly,  is  used 
in  the  sentence.  We  could  hardly  endure  the  delay. 

2.  Why  had  only,  and  not  only  had,  is  used  in  the  sen¬ 
tence,  We  had  only  an  hour  to  wait. 

3.  Why  almost,  and  not  most,  is  used  in  the  sentence. 
The  task  is  almost  done. 

4.  Why  really,  not  real,  is  used  in  the  sentence.  The 
children  did  their  work  really  well. 

5.  Why  hasn't  any,  and  not  hasn't  no,  is  used  in  the 
sentence.  The  hoy  hasn't  any  overcoat. 

8.  Define  (i)  a  paragraph;  (2)  a  simple  sentence; 

(3)  a  complex  sentence;  (4)  a  compound  sentence. 


9.  Copy  from  the  letter  printed  in  Exercise  i,  the  first 
two  examples  that  you  can  find  of  (i)  a  simple  sentence, 
(2)  a  complex  sentence,  (3)  a  compound  sentence. 

Check  your  answers  by  those  given  at  the  end  of  Chapter 
XIL 


Chapter  VI 

STORIES  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

I.  Bread  Cast  upon  the  Waters 

[Conversation] 

1.  In  the  Bible  there  is  a  verse  which  reads,  “Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters:  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
many  days.”  The  truth  expressed  in  the  verse  is  con¬ 
tained  also  in  the  fable  of  the  lion  and  the  mouse  and 
in  the  familiar  story  of  Androdes  and  the  lion.  In 
each  story  the  bread  (a  favor)  is  returned. 

2.  How  can  you  end  the  following  story  so  that  it 
will  express  the  same  idea  as  that  expressed  in  the  Bible 

verse? 

The  Indian  and  the  White  Man 

An  Indian,. worn  out  with  hunger,  once  entered  a  vil¬ 
lage  inn  and  asked  for  food.  The  landlord,  upon  find¬ 
ing  that  the  Indian  had  no  money,  called  him  an  idle 
beggar  and  told  him  to  be  gone.  But  a  kindly  man 
spoke  in  the.  Indian’s  behalf,  saying,  “Let  him  eat 
what  he  needs,  and  I  will  pay  for  his  dinner.” 

Many  months  later  the  men  in  the  village  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Indians,  who  were  on  the  warpath. 
The  men  were  carried  to  Canada  and  there  condemned 
to  death. 

3.  Titles  like  the  following  might  be  used  for  stories 
which  also  tell  how  ‘  ‘  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  ’  ’  was  re¬ 
turned.  What  others  can  you  suggest? 

The  Lost  Child  A  Boy  and  a  Stranger 

Befriending  a  Dog  A  Boy  and  a  Peddler 

Kindness  Rewarded  The  King  and  the  Beggar 

[The  three  parts  of  a  story] 

4.  Every  really  good  story  (as  you  learned  in  a  lesson 
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given  earlier)  leads  to  one  main  event,  or  climax.  The 
introduction  prepares  the  listener  for  what  is  coming; 
the  middle  part,  or  the  development,  of  the  story  gives  the 
events  that  lead  to  the  climax  and  the  climax  itself;  and 
the  conclusion  tells  what  happened  afterward. 

5.  In  telling  the  story  of  the  Indian  and  the  White 
Man,  what  could  you  have  for  the  climax  to  the  story? 
What  should  you  tell  in  the  introduction?  In  the  con¬ 
clusion? 

[Telling  a  story] 

6.  Choose  a,  b,  or  c  and  plan  a  story  showing  how 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters  was  returned.  Give  your 
plan  to  the  class,  and  then,  if  you  are  chosen  to  do  so, 
you  are  to  tell  your  story. 

a.  Select  one  of  the  titles  in  Exercise  3  or  use  one  of 
your  own. 

b.  Pretend  that  you  are  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
story  of  the  Indian  and  the  White  Man. 

c.  Refresh  your  memory  of  one  of  the  stories  men¬ 
tioned  in  Exercise  i  by  re-reading  the  story. 

2.  Putting  Yourself  in  his  Place 

[Conversation] 

I.  Many  people  have  the  gift  of  understanding  what 
their  friends  need.  They  are  able  to  put  themselves  in 
the  place  of  another  person  and  to  treat  him  as  they 
themselves  would  like  to  be  treated.  What  might  such 
a  person  do  or  say  to  be  helpful  to  each  of  the  following 
boys  and  girls? 

To  a  boy  (or  girl)  who  lacks  self-confidence  and  is 
afraid  to  accept  a  club  office  to  which  he  has  been 
elected. 

To  a  small  boy  who  is  bullied  by  a  large  boy. 

To  a  boy  who  is  crippled  and  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
other  boys  in  their  sports. 
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To  a  girl  whose  standing  in  her  studies  is  low  and 
who  is  sensitive.  She  lacks  confidence  in  herself  be¬ 
cause  other  children  laugh  at  her  mistakes. 

To  a  shy  girl  who  enters  a  new  school.  She  has  a 
fine  character,  but  is  poorly  dressed.  Most  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  are  slow  in  getting  acquainted  with  her. 

To  a  person  who  needs  to  have  his  mind  turned  from 
his  troubles. 

2.  After  you  have  read  the  following  story,  be  ready  to 
express  your  opinion  of  Aunt  Doleful’s  way  of  showing 
friendship  to  the  sick  woman  whom  she  calls  Cornelia: 

Aunt  Doleful’s  Visit 

How  do  you  do,  Cornelia?  I  heard  you  were  sick,  and 
I  stepped  in  to  cheer  you  up  a  little.  My  friends  often 
say,  “It’s  such  a  comfort  to  see  you.  Aunt  Doleful.  You 
have  such  a  flow  of  conversation,  and  are  so  lively!’’ 
Besides,  I  said  to  myself  as  I  came  up  the  stairs,  “Per¬ 
haps  it’s  the  last  time  I’ll  ever  see  Cornelia  Jane  alive.” 

You  don't  mean  to  die  yet,  eh?  Well,  now,  how  do 
you  know?  You  can’t  tell.  You  think  you  are  getting 
better;  but  there  was  poor  Mrs.  Jones  sitting  up,  and 
every  one  saying  how  smart  she  was,  and  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  she  was  taken  with  spasms  in  the  heart  and  went  off 
like  a  flash. 

But  you  must  be  careful  and  not  get  anxious  or  ex¬ 
cited.  Keep  quite  calm  and  don’t  fret  about  anything. 
Of  course  things  can’t  go  on  just  as  if  you  were  down¬ 
stairs;  and  I  wondered  whether  you  knew  your  little 
Billy  was  sailing  about  in  a  tub  on  the  mill  pond,  and 
that  your  little  Sammy  was  letting  your  little  Jimmy 
down  the  veranda  roof  in  a  clothes  basket. 

Goodness!  What’s  the  matter?  I  guess  Provi¬ 
dence’ll  take  care  of  them.  Don’t  look  so.  You 
thought  Bridget  was  watching  them?  Well,  no,  she 
isn’t.  I  saw  her  talking  to  a  man  at  the  gate.  He 
looked  to  me  like  a  burglar.  He’ll  get  in  and  murder 
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you  all.  There  was  a  family  at  Murray  Hill  killed  last 
week. 

3.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  story  Aunt  Doleful 
tells  of  the  “cheerful”  purpose  of  her  visit.  How  does 
she  carry  this  out? 

4.  Why  is  the  story  written  in  four  paragraphs? 
What  is  the  topic  of  each?  How  are  the  last  three 
paragraphs  related  to  the  first? 

5.  If  you  were  to  add  another  paragraph  to  the  story 
in  which  you  had  Aunt  Doleful  tell  of  a  calamity  that 
might  happen  to  the  woman’s  husband,  what  should 
you  say?  Could  you  make  this  the  climax  of  the  story? 

6.  A  person  opposite  in  character  to  Aunt  Doleful 
might  be  called  Aunt  Cheerful.  In  telling  a  story 
about  Aunt  Cheerful,  what  could  you  have  her  say 
when  she  visits  a  sick  mother? 


[Writing  a  story  or  a  dialogue] 

7.  Use  one  of  these  suggestions  to  help  you  prepare 
a  paper: 

a.  Sum  up  in  a  few  sentences  the  class  discussion  on 
ways  of  showing  consideration  (see  Exercise  i). 

b.  Pretend  that  you  overheard  Aunt  Doleful’s  con¬ 
versation.  Write  the  story  of  her  visit,  making  it  as 
funny  as  you  can,  but  before  writing  decide  what  para¬ 
graph  topics  you  will  keep  in  mind. 

c.  Make  up  a  new  part  to  the  story  of  Aunt  Dole¬ 
ful’s  visit. 

d.  Write  a  story  called  Aunt  CheerfuVs  Visit. 

e.  Make  up  a  story  about  one  of  the  persons  men¬ 
tioned  in  Exercise  i ;  then  write  it. 

f.  Write  in  dialogue  form  a  conversation  between 
two  friends  and  a  sick  schoolmate  whom  they  are  visit¬ 
ing.  Have  the  friends  be  considerate  in  what  they  say. 
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[Practice  in  punctuation] 

8.  Classify  each  sentence  as  simple,  complex,  or  com¬ 
pound,  and  explain  the  punctuation: 

1.  A  true  friend  is  considerate,  kind,  and  thoughtful. 

2 .  We  make  new  friends  whom  we  learn  to  love,  but 
they  seldom  take  the  place  of  old  ones. 

3.  When  friendships  are  real,  they  are  not  made  of 
glass  threads  or  frostwork. 

4.  Damon,  the  friend  of  Pythias,  was  willing  to  die 
for  him. 

5.  The  King,  who  had  imprisoned  Pythias,  pardoned 
him. 

9.  Copy  and  punctuate: 

1.  Her  voice  was  ever  low  and  pleasant  an  excellent 
thing  in  a  woman 

2.  If  a  person  is  intrusted  with  a  secret  he  should 
guard  it  carefully 

3.  We  talk  of  choosing  friends  but  friends  are  self- 
selected 

4.  The  boy  a  fairweather  friend  deserted  his  com¬ 
panion  in  time  of  need 

5.  Roland  and  Oliver  who  were  equally  matched 
fought  a  duel  which  neither  could  win 

[Proof-reading] 

10.  Proof-read  your  paper  (see  Exercise  7,  page  140) 
first  for  paragraphing  and  then  for  punctuation. 


3.  Book  Club  Meeting.  Old  Favorites 

Almost  every  person  has  one  book  that  he  enjoys 
reading  over  and  over  again.  Some  choose  Tom  Saw¬ 
yer  or  Treasure  Island;  others  like  to  re-read  such  books 
as  Little  Women,  Heidi,  and  Rebecca  of  Sunnyhrook  Farm. 

Name  your  favorite  book,  and  then  with  the  help  of 
the  following  list  make  suggestions  for  a  book  club  pro- 
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gram  in  which  members  of  the  club  tell  incidents  from 
favorite  books: 

The  Race.  Hans  Brinker 
Whitewashing  the  Fence.  Tom  Sawyer 
The  Show.  Penrod 

The  Circus.  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 
The  Excursion  to  Sandpeep  Island.  A  Story  of  a  Bad 
Boy 

The  Combat  between  Roland  and  Oliver.  Story  of 
Roland 

Damon  and  Pythias.  Gld  Greek  Stories 

Blind  Bertha  and  Caleb.  The  Cricket  o?i  the  Hearth 

The  Bishop  and  the  Candlesticks.  Les  Miserables 

In  preparing  a  story,  each  person  on  the  program 
should  keep  in  mind  what  he  has  learned  about  story¬ 
telling.  He  should  select  a  short  incident  to  tell.  He 
should  then  be  careful  to  make  the  situation  clear  in  the 
introduction,  to  make  the  story  lead  to  one  main  event, 
and  to  see  that  the  end  brings  the  story  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 


4.  Pronouns 

I.  Kinds 

1.  Since  errors  occur  more  frequently  in  the  use  of  the 
pronoun  than  in  any  other  part  of  speech  except  the 
verb,  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  its  use. 

2.  Find  the  pronouns  in  the  following  selection: 

The  ruler  laughed.  “That  is  a  strange  request,”  said 
he.  “Of  course  you  will  escape  and  never  come  back.” 

At  that  moment  Damon  stepped  forward.  “  I  am 
his  friend,”  he  said.  “  I  will  stay  in  prison  till  he 
returns.” 

3.  Notice  that  the  pronouns  printed  in  italics  stand 
for  different  persons: 
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The  person  speaking:  I  am  his  friend. 

The  person  spoken  to:  Of  course  you  will  escape  and 
never  come  back. 

The  person  spoken  of:  I  will  stay  in  prison  until  he 
retUx-ns. 

The  pronoun  I,  denoting  the  person  speaking,  is  in 
the  first  person;  the  pronoun  you,  denoting  the  person 
spoken  to,  is  in  the  second  person;  the  pronoun  he  (or 
she)  denoting  the  person  spoken  of  is  in  the  third  per¬ 
son. 

Pronouns  like  I,  you,  he,  and  it  are  called  personal 
pronouns. 

A  personal  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  which  shows  by  its 
form  whether  a  person  is  speaking,  is  spoken  to,  or  is 
spoken  of. 

The  pronouns  printed  in  italics  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  are  interrogative  pronouns: 

Who  took  Pythias’s  place  in  person? 

Which  is  the  right  direction? 

What  are  we  to  do? 

An  interrogative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  like  who  or 
which  used  in  asking  a  question. 

How  can  an  interrogative  pronoun  be  told  from  a 
personal  pronoun? 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  used  in  both  direct  and 
indirect  questions.  Examples : 

Direct  questions:  What  was  done?  Who  will  go? 
Which  is  the  best  route? 

Indirect  questions:  The  man  asked  what  was  done. 
We  asked  who  would  go.  We  inquired  which  was  the 
best  route. 

4.  Find  the  personal  and  the  interrogative  pronouns 
in  the  following  sentences; 
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I.  Who  was  chosen?  2.  What  was  the  meaning  of 
his  tardiness?  3.  We  asked  whom  they  had  met.  4. 
We  wondered  what  was  to  be  done.  5.  The  man  in¬ 
quired,  “Who  passed  this  way?” 

Note.  Besides  personal  and  interrogative  pronouns,  the  impor¬ 
tant  classes  of  pronouns  include  relative  pronouns  (see  page  197), 
demonstrative  pronouns,  such  as  this  and  that;  indefinite  pronouns, 
such  as  one,  any,  none,  each,  and  both;  possessive  pronouns,  such  as 
yours,  mine,  theirs;  and  reflexive  pronouns,  such  as  myself  and  yourself. 

5.  Find  the  pronouns  in  the  following  sentences  and 
tell  how  each  is  used: 

I.  Some  one  had  been  ahead  of  us  and  had  picked  all 
of  the  berries.  2.  We  ourselves  were  lost.  3.  Is  that 
the  right  path?  4.  This  is  the  way  home.  5.  Who 
is  to  go?  ^6.  This  basket  is  yours;  that  is  mine.  7. 
Each  of  us  had  work  to  do.  8.  The  man  himself  had 
seen  his  danger.  9.  I  looked  on  the  shelf  for  food, 
but  could  not  find  any.  10.  Several  children  knocked 
at  the  door,  but  none  entered. 

n.  Case  of  Pronouns 

1.  Certain  pronouns  show  by  their  form  the  relation 
that  they  bear  to  other  words  in  a  sentence.  These 
relations,  or  uses,  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  different 
cases.  The  pronoun  /,  for  example,  has  one  form  when 
it  is  used  as  the  subject  of  a  verb  and  another  form  when 
it  is  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb  or  of  a  preposition. 

As  subject:  I  am  going  away. 

As  object:  The  postman  met  me.  He  gave  a  letter  to 
me. 

2.  Since  a  pronoun  used  as  a  subject  names  that  of 
which  something  is  said,  it  is  in  the  nominative,  or 
“naming,”  case.  A  pronoun  used  as  the  object  of  a 
verb  or  of  a  preposition  is  in  the  objective,  or  accusa¬ 
tive  case.  Notice  these  forms: 
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Singular 
Nominative:  I 
Accusative:  me 


Plural 

Nominative:  we 
Accusative:  us 


3.  The  words  printed  in  italics  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  show  the  three  most  common  uses  of  a  pronoun 
in  the  nominative  case.  Can  you  tell  what  these  uses 
are? 

I  wrote  a  letter. 

My  brother  is  taller  than  I  (am). 

It  was  I  who  spoke. 

4.  With  the  help  of  the  words  printed  here  in  italics, 
find  three  common  uses  in  which  a  pronoun  is  said  to 
be  in  the  accusative  case: 

One  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  tree  hit  me. 

My  father  gave  me  (to  me)  a  book. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  me. 

5.  Tell  which  of  the  following  forms  should  be  used 
when  a  pronoun  is  in  the  nominative  case  and  which  • 
should  be  used  when  it  is  in  the  accusative  case : 


he 

him 


she 

her 


they 

them 


who 

whom 


6.  Which  of  the  pronouns  printed  here  in  italics  are 
in  the  nominative  case  because  they  are  used  as  sub¬ 
jects  of  verbs,  expressed  or  understood?  Which  are 
predicate  nominatives? 

I.  /  sit  near  John  and  Mary.  2.  He  draws  better 
than  /.  3,  She  writes  well.  4.  They  both  study  hard. 

5.  My  sister  and  /  play  together.  6.  Sometimes  we 
run  races.  7.  She  is  quicker  than  I.  8.  Who  wins 
the  race?  9.  Is  it  she?  10.  Robert  thought  that 
it  was  he  who  was  to  blame.  ii.  Mary  and  /  sent  a 
box  of  candy.  12.  It  was  /  who  mailed  it. 

7.  Which  pronouns  in  the  following  sentences  are 
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in  the  accusative  case  because  they  are  used  as  objects 
of  the  verbs  given?  Which  because  they  are  objects 
of  prepositions  expressed  or  understood? 

1.  The  boys  carried  a  gun  with  them. 

2.  As  the  men  passed  a  tree,  the  lightning  struck  them. 

3.  Helen’s  father  gave  her  a  present. 

4.  The  child’s  brother  comforted  him  when  he  was 
hurt. 

5.  To  whom  did  Tom  speak? 

6.  Tom’s  cousin  sent  him  a  collection  of  stamps. 

Note.  The  sentence  Mary  sent  me  a  letter  is  equivalent  to  Mary  sent 
a  letter  to  me.  The  noun  letter  is  called  the  direct  object  of  the  verb; 
the  pronoun  me,  the  indirect  object.  A  direct  object  completes  the 
meaning  of  a  verb  by  naming  that  which  receives  the  action.  An 
indirect  object  names  the  person  (or  thing)  to  whom  or  for  whom  the 
action  is  made.  Both  direct  and  indirect  objects  require  the  accusative 
case  form.  Which  sentences  in  Exercise  7  contain  indirect  objects? 

8.  Can  you  give  the  rule  governing  the  case  of  each 
pronoun  printed  below  in  italics? 

1.  I  will  stay  in  prison  until  Pythias’s  return. 

2.  I  am  willing  to  die  for  him. 

3.  Is  it  he  who  is  returning? 

4.  As  Pythias  drew  near,  the  guards  saw  him. 

5.  The  ruler  gave  Damon  and  him  their  freedom. 

The  following  declension  shows  the  nominative  and 
accusative  case  forms  of  the  pronoun  /  in  the  different 
persons  and  in  the  singular  and  plural  number: 

FIRST  PERSON 


Singular 

Plural 

Nominative  case: 

I 

we 

Accusative  case: 

me 

us 

SECOND  PERSON 

Singular 

Plural 

Accusative  case: 

you 

you 

Nominative  case: 

you 

you 
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THIRD  PERSON 

Singular  Plural 

Nominative  case:  he  she  it  they 

Accusative  case:  him  her  it  them 

9.  Notice  the  pronouns  printed  here  in  italics: 

This  pencil  is  mine;  that  one  is  yours. 

Pronouns  like  mine  and  yours  denoting  possession  are 
said  to  be  in  the  genitive  case. 

'  Note.  A  pronoun  in  the  genitive  case  may  be  used  in  the  following 
j  ways:  As  the  subject  of  a  sentence:  Yours  is  lost.  As  a  predicate  pro- 
I  noun:  This  is  mine.  As  the  object  of  a  verb:  Did  you  find  your  si 
i  As  the  object  of  a  preposition:  I  bought  a  new  tire  for  my  bicycle, 

'  but  Jack  used  it  for  his. 

The  pronouns  my,  our,  his,  her,  their,  and  its  are  most 
!  frequently  used  as  possessive,  or  pronominal,  adjectives 
;  and  are  without  case. 

'  10.  Find  in  the  following  sentences  (i)  the  possessive 

adjectives  and  (2)  the  pronouns  in  the  genitive  case: 

!  I.  This  is  my  book;  that  one  is  yours.  2.  Ruth 

has  John’s  pencil  and  he  has  hers.  3.  Tom  lost  his 
'  knife  and  has  borrowed  mine.  4.  Is  this  ball  yours? 

1  5.  Frank  has  my  cap.  Where  is  his?  6.  The  girls 

cared  for  their  cousin’s  dog;  and  he  cared  for  theirs. 

1  III.  The  Pronoun  and  its  Antecedent 

I  I.  Find  the  word  for  which  each  pronoun  printed  in 
I  italics  stands: 

I  The  boy  said  that  he  had  lost  his  knife, 

i  The  men  knew  that  they  must  hurry  to  get  their  train. 

The  girl  apologized  by  saying,  “/  am  very  sorry.” 

I  Note.  The  word  for  which  a  pronoun  stands  is  called  its  antecedent. 

Ante  means  before,  cedent  comes  from  a  word  meaning  going.  Ante- 
I  cedent  means  that  which  goes  before. 

,  2.  Find  the  antecedent  of  each  pronoun: 
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The  children  said,  “We  will  be  careful.” 

“I  will  help  you,”  said  the  boy  to  the  woman. 

The  girls  knew  that  they  were  to  have  charge  of  the 
meeting. 

3.  Notice  that  when  the  antecedent  of  a  pronoun  is 
singular  in  number,  the  pronoun  is  singular;  and  when 
the  antecedent  is  plural,  the  pronoun  is  plural.  No¬ 
tice  also  that  in  the  sentences  above  that  the  pronoun 
we  refers  to  the  persons  speaking  and  is  in  the  first  per¬ 
son;  the  pronoun  you  refers  to  the  person  spoken  to  and 
is  in  the  second  person;  the  pronoun  they  refers  to  the 
persons  spoken  of  and  is  in  the  third  person. 

A  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  person  and 
number. 

Note.  A  pronoun  also  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender. 
The  pronouns  he,  his  and  him  refer  to  males  and  are  in  the  mascu¬ 
line  gender.  The  pronouns  she  and  her  refer  to  females  and  are  in 
the  feminine  gender.  The  pronouns  they,  their,  and  them  stand 
for  both  males  and  females  and  may  be  either  masculine  or  femi¬ 
nine,  or  both.  The  pronouns  it  and  its  refer  to  things  that  are  nei¬ 
ther  male  nor  female  or  are  thought  of  as  neither.  These  pro¬ 
nouns  and  their  plurals  are  in  the  neuter  gender.  Since  only  a  few 
errors  arise  from  mistaking  the  gender  of  a  pronoun,  but  little  at¬ 
tention  need  be  given  to  it. 

4.  In  the  application  of  this  rule  particular  attention 
must  be  paid  to  pronouns  used  as  possessive  adjectives. 
It  is  correct  to  say: 

Each  of  the  boys  is  to  bring  his  book  to  class. 

All  of  the  boys  are  to  bring  their  books  to  class. 

5.  Complete  the  following  sentences;  then  give  other 
pairs  of  sentences  illustrating  the  rule: 

1.  The  soldier  lost  his  weapon.  The  soldiers  lost 
-  weapons. 

2.  The  boy  found  his  friend.  The  boys  found - 

friends. 
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3.  The  girl  met  her  aunt.  The  girls  met  - 

aunt. 

4.  Neither  John  nor  Tom  has  his  bicycle  with  him. 

Both  boys  have  -  bicycles  with  them. 

5.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  may  bring  his  best  friend 

with  him.  All  who  wish  to  may  bring  -  best 

friends  with  them. 

6.  Name  the  antecedent  of  each  pronoun  and  each 
pronominal  adjective  printed  in  italics  and  explain  the 
agreement : 

1.  All  of  the  children  said  that  they  would  come. 

2.  Every  one  of  the  girls  has  her  work  to  do. 

3.  All  of  the  boys  are  to  bring  their  books  with  them. 

4.  Anyone  in  the  class  may  go  to  the  meeting  if  he 
wishes  to. 

5.  Neither  of  the  boys  has  his  work  finished. 

6.  The  members  of  the  club  are  to  invite  their  friends. 

7.  I  am  to  ask  my  brother. 

8.  Either  Jane  or  Ellen  will  be  glad  to  lend  you  her 
notebook. 

7.  Copy  and  complete,  using  expressions  from  the  list 
below  Number  4: 

1.  The  boys’  friends  received  - - —  letters. 

2.  Each  of  the  girls  sent  a  postal  card  to  - 

3.  Neither  of  the  boys  had  heard  from - . 

4.  Not  one  of  the  crowd  had  brought - . 

his  their  mothers  their  father  his  watch 

their  her  mother  his  father  their  watch 

8.  Use  the  words  from  below  Number  3  to  complete 
these  sentences : 

1.  Everyone  in  the  class  is  to  take - work  home. 

2.  Anyone  may  succeed  if  - . 

3.  Each  one  in  the  school  is  to  do  - . 

their  they  wish  to  his  part 

his  he  wishes  to  their  part 
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5.  Vocabulary  Study 

1.  Most  of  the  words  printed  in  italics  below  have 
occurred  earlier  in  this  chapter.  With  the  help  of  the 
sentences  given,  explain  the  meaning  of  each: 

Damon  trusted  his  friend  Pythias  and  remained  true 
to  him.  He  was  loyal. 

The  friendship  was  very  close,  or  intimate. 

The  man  was  guilty  of  murder  and  was  told  he  must 
die.  He  was  condemned. 

The  young  woman  was  easily  affected  by  what  people 
said  to  her.  She  was  sensitive. 

The  children  were  thoughtful  of  others.  They  were 
considerate. 

The  boy  believed  that  everything  would  come  out 
right.  He  was  optimistic. 

The  king  was  willing  to  forgive  the  offenders.  He 
showed  that  he  could  relent. 

The  friendship  had  been  protected  from  harm  for 
many  years.  It  had  been  cherished. 

2.  Find  in  the  sentences  just  given  a  word  opposite 
in  meaning  to  each  of  the  expressions  that  are  included 
here: 

callous  thoughtless  neglected  pessimistic 

faithless  forgiven  not  close  remain  severe 

3.  Find  in  your  dictionary  synonyms  that  might 
be  substituted  for  the  unfamiliar  words  in  the  following 
sentences: 

1.  Although  no  reward  was  asked,  the  man  was  com¬ 
pensated  for  his  work. 

2.  Jack  had  confidence  in  his  friends. 

3.  The  two  antagonists  later  became  comrades. 

4.  The  old  man  was  benevolent. 

5.  The  quarrel  was  settled  and  the  boys  felt  amiable. 

6.  The  leader  was  tolerant  of  other  people’s  beliefs 
and  preferences. 
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6.  Practice  in  Making  Sentences  Clear 

I 

[Making  every  reference  clear] 

1.  A  sentence  should  be  composed  in  such  a  way  that 
:  the  antecedent  of  each  pronoun  is  made  clear.  Compare 

the  following  sentences: 

Tom  said  to  John,  “  I  shall  tell  your  father.” 

I  Tom  told  John  that  he  should  tell  his  father. 

i  Notice  that  in  the  second  sentence  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whose  father  is  to  be  told  or  who  is  to  tell  him. 

2.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  in  such  a  way  as  to 
<  make  their  meanings  clear.  In  each  case  either  name 
j  who  is  meant  or  rearrange  the  parts  of  the  sentence. 

I.  Almost  every  evening  she  helps  me  with  my  home 
j  work. 

j  2.  The  doctor  came  to  see  Frank  when  he  was  ill 

^  and  shook  his  head. 

!  3.  After  the  game  was  won,  the  school  gave  them  a 

celebration. 

'  4.  Mary  told  her  mother  that  she  should  go  to  her 

dancing  class  after  school. 

5.  When  the  girls  entered  the  theater  they  bought 
a  ticket  from  him. 

6.  Mother  said  that  I  was  to  get  permission  from 
him  as  well  as  from  her. 

II 

[Person  of  pronouns] 

In  telling  a  story,  the  narrator  sometimes  changes 
from  one  person  to  another  and  thus  makes  his  story  con¬ 
fusing  to  his  listeners.  He  may  start  out,  for  example, 
telling  the  story  in  the  first  person  and  then  change  to 
the  second  or  third  person. 
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Right 


W rong 


When  we  are  in  school, 
we  have  many  opportun¬ 
ities  for  making  friends. 
We  meet  other  boys  and 
girls  and  learn  to  know 
them  well. 


When  we  are  in  school, 
we  have  many  opportun¬ 
ities  for  making  friends. 
You  meet  other  boys  and 
girls  and  you  learn  to 
know  them  well. 


I.  Find  the  error  that  was  made  by  the  boy  who 
wrote  the  following  excuse  for  his  absence  from  school: 

Please  excuse  Willie  for  being  absent.  I  had  a 
toothache  and  Mother  put  me  to  bed. 


Mrs.  Jones 


2.  The  pronouns  printed  in  italics  in  this  story  of 

the  Raven  and  the  Doves  are  in  the  first  person. 
Change  the  story  so  that  they  will  be  in  the  third  per¬ 
son.  Begin,  ‘M  raveji  painted  his  coat  white - ” 

I  painted  my  coat  white  and  tried  to  live  with  the 
doves.  When  they  heard  my  rough  voice  they  drove 
me  out  of  the  dovecot.  I  returned  to  the  ravens,  but 
when  they  saw  my  coat  was  white  they  would  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  me.  In  trying  to  get  into  two  com¬ 
panies,  /  failed  to  get  into  either. 

3.  Change  the  pronouns  in  this  story  so  that  it  is 
told  in  the  first  person,  that  is,  as  if  one  of  the  maids 
were  telling  the  story: 

A  woman,  who  was  a  busy  housekeeper,  was  wont 
to  wake  her  maids  and  set  them  at  work  by  cockcrow. 
They  thought  this  very  hard,  so  they  decided  to  kill  the 
cock.  But  when  they  had  done  this,  they  were  worse 
off  than  before.  Now  the  woman  waked  them  earlier 
still,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  for  she  could  not  tell 
when  it  was  cockcrow. 

4.  Think  of  some  other  familiar  fable.  Tell  it  in 
the  first  person. 
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5.  Notice  the  difference  in  the  person  of  the  pronouns 
printed  in  italics  in  the  following  quotations: 

Direct  quotation:  Nathan  Hale  said,  “/  only  regret 
that  /  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country.” 

Indirect  quotation:  Nathan  Hale  said  that  he  only 
regretted  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  lose  for  his  coun¬ 
try. 

6.  In  which  of  the  quotations  above  are  the  pronouns 
in  the  first  person?  In  which  are  they  in  the  third 
person? 

7.  What  difference  of  method  is  used  in  punctuating 
the  two  kinds  of  quotations? 

8.  Change  each  of  the  following  quotations  to  indirect 
quotations : 

1.  Henry  Clay  said,  “I  would  rather  be  right  than 
president.” 

2.  Peter  Stuyvesant  angrily  exclaimed  to  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  “Have  it  your  own  way,  but  I  would 
rather  that  the  English  walked  over  my  dead  body.” 

3.  Grant  said,  “I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this 
line  if  it  takes  all  summer.” 

4.  Trembling  with  emotion,  Patrick  Henry  said  to 
the  Virginians,  “We  must  fight.  An  appeal  to  arms 
and  to  the  God  of  Hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us!” 

5.  Lincoln  said,  “All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe 
to  my  angel  mother.” 

9.  Change  the  indirect  quotations  in  these  sentences 
to  direct  quotations: 

1.  Columbus  told  the  men  that,  if  in  the  course  of  the 
third  day,  land  was  not  visible  on  the  horizon  he  would 
yield  to  their  wishes  and  steer  for  home. 

2.  After  landing,  Columbus  wrote  of  the  island  of 
San  Salvador  that  his  eyes  were  never  weary  of  gazing 
on  its  beautiful  verdure. 
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3.  Franklin  said  that  he  paid  too  much  for  his  whistle. 

4.  John  Bunyan  said  that  he  was  content  with  what 
he  had  whether  it  was  little  or  much. 

10.  Look  through  your  sentences  (i)  to  make  sure  that 
you  made  the  correct  changes  in  the  person  of  the  pro¬ 
nouns  and  in  the  tense  of  the  verbs;  and  (2)  to  see  that 
you  used  quotation  marks  and  commas  where  they  were 
needed. 


7.  Using  Words  Correctly 

lest  D.  First  Form.  Personal  and  Interrogative  Pronouns 

Copy  and  complete,  using  words  from  the  list  below 
Number  6: 

1.  The  boy  gave  Mary  and  - a  book. 

2.  The  work  was  divided  between  my  brother  and 


3.  The  boys  are  on  the  playground.  Was  it  - 

whom  you  saw? 

4.  The  runaways,  Tom  and - ,  decided  to  return. 

5.  Frank  is  no  worse  than  you  or  - . 

6.  My  father  and  - were  in  the  boat. 

her  I  they  him  I  him 

she  me  them  he  me  he 

Complete,  using  words  from  below  Number  12: 

7.  Ruth’s  mother  met  Helen  and  - . 

8.  Margaret  wishes  to  know -  is  going  with  her. 

9.  -  did  you  meet? 

10.  Every  one  of  the  boys  has  -  work  to  do. 

11.  Neither  of  the  girls  had  -  papers  ready. 

12.  Any  one  can  do  better  if -  to. 

she  who  who  his  their  he  chooses 

her  whom  whom  their  her  they  choose 

For  Test  D  Practice  Exercises  see  Chapter  XL 
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SELF-TESTING  REVIEW 
8.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  VI 

1.  Write  the  paragraph  topics  that  could  be  kept  in 
mind  in  telling  the  story  of  Aunt  Doleful’s  visit  (see  page 
139). 

2.  Compare  these  outlines  for  a  story;  then  tell  why 
one  is  better  than  the  other: 


Dixie.  Outline  No.  i 

Introduction: 

Charles  is  visiting  his 
uncle  in  Alabama. 

His  uncle  lives  on  a  large 
plantation. 

He  has  fields  of  cotton. 

Charles  is  given  a  puppy. 

Charles  names  her  Dixie. 

He  takes  very  good  care 
of  her. 

Development : 

Dixie  learns  many  tricks. 

All  the  neighbors  like  her. 

She  never  frightens  chil¬ 
dren. 

Charles  enters  Dixie  in  a 
dog  show. 

She  is  lonesome  there. 

She  wins  a  prize. 

She  takes  part  in  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture. 

The  picture  is  a  great 
success. 

Conclusion : 

Dixie  is  a  brown  collie. 


Dixie.  Outline  No.  2 

Introduction : 

Charles  while  visiting  in 
Alabama  rescues  a  tiny 
puppy  from  drowning  and 
becomes  her  owner.  He 
names  the  puppy  Dixie. 

Development: 

Charles  feeds  the  puppy 
with  a  nursing  bottle. 

Puppy  is  lovable  and  in¬ 
telligent. 

Charles  finds  he  must 
leave  school  and  work. 

Stranger  admires  Dixie 
and  suggests  that  Charles 
should  enter  her  in  a  dog 
show. 

She  wins  a  cash  prize. 

Later  she  takes  part  in 
a  motion  picture  and  Charles 
is  paid  a  fee. 

Conclusion : 

The  money  earned  makes 
it  possible  for  Charles  to 
remain  in  school. 

In  this  way  Dixie  re¬ 
wards  her  master’s  kindness. 
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3.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  in  a  way  to  make 
the  meaning  of  each  clear: 

1.  Alfred  told  his  father  that  he  should  try  to  do 
better  work. 

2.  After  selecting  a  new  dress,  Margaret  paid  her 
the  money  for  it. 

3.  Mother  took  the  baby  and  shook  her  head  at  us. 

4.  Copy  the  words  in  List  A  and,  with  the  help  of 
those  in  List  B,  write  a  synonym  for  each: 

A.  Loyal,  relent,  cherish,  considerate,  intimate,  opti¬ 
mistic 

B.  hopeful,  forgive,  thoughtful,  faithful,  close,  care 
for 

5.  Do  a  and  h: 

a.  Change  this  indirect  quotation  to  a  direct  quotation: 
The  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  boasted  that  he  could 

catch  Robin  Hood. 

b.  In  writing  the  indirect  quotation  above  as  a  direct 
quotation,  what  change  did  you  find  it  necessary  to  make 
in  the  person  of  the  pronoun  used?  In  the  tense  of  the 
verb  could  catch}  In  the  punctuation  of  the  sentence? 

6.  As  you  copy  these  sentences,  insert  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  marks  of  punctuation  that  are  missing: 

You  are  working  late  tonight  Uriah  I  said 
Yes  Master  Copperfield  replied  Uriah 
I  suppose  you  are  quite  a  great  lawyer  I  said 
Me,  Master  Copperfield  said  Uriah  Oh  no  Pm  a  very 
humble  person 

Perhaps  you’ll  be  a  partner  in  Mr.  Wickfield’s  business 
one  of  these  days  I  said  and  it  will  be  Wickfield  and  Heep 
Oh  no  Master  Copperfield  returned  Uriah  I  am  much 
too  humble  for  that 
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7.  Give  the  case  of  each  pronoun  printed  here  in 
italics : 

1.  “What!  Have  you  come  to  stay  with  W5?”  asked 
the  gypsy. 

2.  Here,  lift  her. 

3.  Give  me  your  bracelet,  please. 

4.  We  mustn’t  let  m}^  father  know  where  /  am. 

5.  It  wasn’t  she  who  helped  me. 

i  8.  Find  in  these  sentences  (i)  words  which  form  a 
series,  (2)  an  appositive,  (3)  a  descriptive  clause,  (4)  an 
j  introductory  clause;  then  copy  the  sentences  and  insert 
j  the  commas  that  are  needed: 

!  I.  In  the  pasture  I  occasionally  encountered  a  meek 

cow  which  stared  at  me  stupidly  for  a  second  and  then 
shambled  off  into  the  brush. 

2.  The  bear  a  big  black  creature  was  eating  berries. 

3.  At  that  moment  the  bear  saw  me  stopped  eating 
berries  and  regarded  me  with  glad  surprise. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  bear’s  head  was  down  I  started  to 
run. 

9.  Explain  the  following: 

1.  Why  the  word  her,  and  not  the  word  their,  is  used 
in  the  sentence.  Each  of  the  girls  wrote  letters  to  her  friends. 

2.  Why  whom,  not  who,  is  used  in  the  sentence.  Whom 
did  you  see? 

3.  Why  me,  not  I,  is  used  in  the  sentence.  The  work  was 
divided  between  my  brother  and  me. 

4.  Why  I,  not  me,  is  used  in  the  sentence.  You  are 
taller  than  I. 

5.  Why  he,  not  him,  is  used  in  the  sentence.  When  we 
saw  John  dressed  as  a  cowboy  we  knew  it  was  he. 

Check  your  answers  by  those  given  at  the  end  of  Chapter 

XII. 


Chapter  VII 

STUDIES  IN  CONSERVATION 
I.  The  Beauty  of  our  Country 

America  is  noted  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its 
I  scenery.  Our  mountains,  glaciers,  lakes,  rivers,  can- 
j  yons,  waterfalls,  hot  springs,  big  trees,  prairies,  and 
I  sand  dunes,  have  few,  if  any,  rivals  in  the  world;  but 
as  yet,  we  Americans  are  behind  Europeans  in  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  natural  beauty. 

To  aid  your  class  in  developing  a  better  understanding 
'  of  these  national  assets,  try  not  only  to  follow  the  sug¬ 
gestions  for  talks  given  in  the  succeeding  lessons,  but 
i  also  to  make  collections  of  pictures  that  can  be  posted 
I  on  a  bulletin  board.  Secure,  if  possible,  pictures  of 
our  national  parks,  our  forests,  and  our  native  wild  ani¬ 
mals  and  birds. 


2.  Preservation  of  Wild  Life 

[Conversation] 

One  thing  that  adds  to  the  interest  of  American  woods 
and  fields  is  the  wild  life  found  in  them,  that  of  both 
birds  and  animals.  To  preserve  this  life,  Americans 
have  formed  societies  for  its  protection  and  set  aside 
parks  and  other  regions  as  sanctuaries  in  which  wild 
creatures  may  live  undisturbed. 

I.  The  following  selection  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
one  of  these  famous  sanctuaries: 

Many  years  ago  our  Government  wisely  set  aside  the 
headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  to  be  a  sanctuary  of 
wild  life  forever.  In  the  limits  of  this  great  wonder¬ 
land  no  violence  was  to  be  offered  to  any  bird  or  beast. 
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no  ax  was  to  be  carried  into  its  primitive  forests,  and 
the  streams  were  to  flow  forever  unpolluted  by  mill  or 
mine.  All  things  were  to  bear  witness  that  such  was 
the  West  before  the  white  man  came. 

The  wild  animals  quickly  found  out  all  this.  They 
soon  learned  the  boundaries  of  this  unfenced  Park, 
and,  as  every  one  knows,  they  show  a  different  nature 
within  its  sacred  limits.  They  no  longer  shun  the  face 
of  man,  they  neither  fear  nor  attack  him,  and  they  are 
even  more  tolerant  of  one  another  in  this  land  of  refuge. 

Peace  and  plenty  are  the  sum  of  earthly  good;  so,  find¬ 
ing  them  here,  the  wild  creatures  crowd  into  the  Park 
from  the  surrounding  country  in  numbers  not  elsewhere 
seen.  Thompson-Seton.  Adapted. 

2.  The  titles  given  here  would  make  interesting  sub¬ 
jects  for  talks  on  the  preservation  of  wild  life.  What 
others  can  you  suggest? 

Why  Bird  Life  should  be  Preserved 

The  Preservation  of  Fur-Bearing  Animals 

Interesting  Ways  of  Wood  Folks 

What  would  Happen  if  All  Birds  were  Exterminated 

The  Cruelty  of  Trapping 

Some  Famous  Sanctuaries 

What  Canada  has  Done  for  the  Buffalo 

What  our  Government  is  Doing  to  Preserve  Wild  Life 

[Using  an  outline] 

3.  In  making  a  report  of  the  selection  in  Exercise  i, 
you  might  use  the  following  paragraph  topics:  (i)  The 
ruling  made  by  the  Government  to  preserve  wild  life 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  (2)  The  effect  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary  on  the  wild  animals,  (3)  The  numbers  that  flock 
there.  What  topics  could  you  use  in  a  talk  contrast¬ 
ing  the  future  of  the  country  with  and  without  sanctu¬ 
aries  for  wild  life?  In  a  talk  on  the  preservation  of 
fur-bearing  animals? 
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[Giving  a  talk] 

4.  Be  ready  to  do  one  of  the  following  things: 

a.  To  give  a  talk  based  on  a  topic  suggested  by  one  of 
the  titles  in  Exercise  2  or  a  similar  topic. 

b.  To  give  a  description  of  wild  life  in  Yellowstone 
Park. 

c.  To  contrast  the  future  of  the  country  with  and 
without  sanctuaries  for  wild  life. 

d.  To  make  a  report  to  your  class  of  the  part  of  The 
Biography  of  a  Grizzly  that  tells  the  story  of  Wahb’s 
adventures  in  Yellowstone  Park. 

e.  To  tell  briefly  the  story  of  The  Birds  of  Killingworth, 
written  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

5.  Before  giving  your  talk,  see  that  you  have  your 
outline  well  in  mind.  You  should  be  able  to  announce 
your  paragraph  topics  if  you  are  asked  to  do  so. 

3,  Preservation  of  Plant  Life 

[Conversation] 

1.  We  all  know  of  the  need  of  preserving  our  forests 
not  only  for  their  valuable  timber,  but  also  for  the  pro- 

!  tection  that  they  give  the  headwaters  of  the  streams 
I  that  affect  our  water  supply.  Tell  at  least  one  thing 
that  is  being  done  to  prevent  forest  fires. 

2.  What  do  the  following  paragraphs  tell  you  about 
1  our  wild  flowers?  What  is  your  own  feeling  on  the 

question  of  their  extermination? 

In  the  far-off  times  news  was  carried  over  land  and 
sea  by  messengers.  When  the  messenger  brought 
good  news  he  was  rewarded;  but  often  one  who  brought 
bad  news  was  killed. 

If  this  seems  cruel  and  unjust,  what  could  be  said  for 
a  king  who  killed  the  bringer  of  good  news?  Yet  many 
kind  and  intelligent  people  are  doing  this  every  spring. 
For  after  the  long,  dark  winter,  messengers  come  steal- 
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ing  into  the  bleak  woods  to  announce  that  spring  is  on 
the  way.  A  heap  of  dead  leaves  suddenly  sends  out  a 
breath  of  delicious  perfume,  through  the  brown  flashes 
a  gleam  of  white;  trailing  arbutus,  braving  chill  wind 
and  late  frosts,  has  come  to  announce  that  summer  is 
on  the  way.  And  what  is  its  reward?  Why,  crowds 
of  “nature-lovers”  rush  to  the  woods,  tear  up  the  brave 
little  flower,  and  take  it  away!  And  because  they  not 
only  pick  the  flowering  stems,  but  carelessly  pull  out 
the  long  creeping  stem  from  which  new  buds  grow,  this 
“sweetest  flower  that  grows”  is  rapidly  being  exter¬ 
minated. 

This  is  true  of  other  flowers.  There  is  a  silent,  mel¬ 
ancholy  exodus  all  over  our  country;  up  from  the  dales, 
down  from  the  hills,  the  flowers  are  going.  In  the 
Northeastern  States  white  and  yellow  dog-tooth  vi¬ 
olets,  crested  iris,  Dutchman’s  breeches,  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit,  bluebell,  ground  pine,  holly,  and  maiden  hair 
fern  are  leaving;  in  the  South  Venus’  fly-trap,  turkey 
bread,  swamp  pink,  rhododendron,  and  mountain  laurel. 
California  is  losing  the  torton  berry;  the  Middle  West, 
,  the  anemone;  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  the  wild 
columbine,  white  crocus,  mariposa  lily,  coral  root,  lark¬ 
spur,  and  the  scarlet  snow-plant.  From  every  State  wild 
lilies  are  being  exterminated,  and  pitcher  plants,  and  all 
the  beautiful  orchids  —  pink  or  yellow  ladies’  tresses, 
purplish  orchis,  and  yellow  and  purple  orchis.  Every 
year  more  flowers  swell  the  ranks  of  the  out-going. 

Ethel  Blair  Jordan.  Adapted. 

3.  If,  to  the  selection  in  Exercise  2,  you  were  to  add  a 
paragraph  beginning  “But  these  plants  can  be  saved!” 
what  should  you  say? 

4.  Name  some  of  the  wild  flowers  in  your  locality 
that  because  of  their  abundance  may  be  picked  freely, 
and  then  give  reasons  for  not  picking  the  rare  flowers. 

5.  The  following  poems  show  the  beauty  of  some  of 
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our  wild  flowers:  The  Fringed  Gentian,  by  William 
Cullen  Bryant;  Rhodora,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  The 
Trailing  Arbutus  (first  three  stanzas),  by  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier.  Name  other  flower  poems  with  which  you 
are  familiar  and  ask  to  have  your  favorites  read. 

[Using  an  outiinej 

6.  If  you  were  to  give  the  selection  in  Exercise  2  as 
a  talk,  you  would  remember  that  the  topic  of  the  first 
paragraph  is  the  treatment  of  messengers  in  olden  times. 
What  topics  should  you  keep  in  mind  for  the  second 
paragraph?  For  the  third? 

7.  In  giving  a  talk  opposing  the  destruction  of  wild 
flowers  in  your  locality,  what  paragraph  topics  should 
you  include?  What  topics  should  you  include  in  a  talk 
on  the  preservation  of  our  forests? 

[Giving  a  talk] 

8.  Use  one  of  these  suggestions  to  help  you  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  talk: 

a.  Describe  one  or  more  of  the  flowers  mentioned  in 
Exercise  2  that  belong  to  your  locality. 

b.  Tell  how  our  wild  flowers  may  be  saved. 

c.  With  the  paragraph  topics  in  mind,  tell  in  your 
own  words  the  thought  given  in  the  selection  printed  in 
Exercise  2. 

d.  Tell  how  you  can  recognize  different  trees  in  your 
locality. 

e.  Use  one  of  the  plans  that  you  worked  out  in  Ex¬ 
ercise  7. 

f.  Tell  a  true  or  an  imaginary  story  showing  the 
damage  caused  by  a  cigarette  thrown  from  an  auto¬ 
mobile. 

g.  Give  a  talk  on  the  prevention  of  forest  fires. 

h.  Give  a  talk  on  a  poem  that  tells  about  a  wild 
flower  or  a  tree. 
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i.  Tell  about  the  work  on  conservation  done  by  John 
Muir  or  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Choose  a  subject  that  differs  in  some  way  from  that 
used  by  other  members  of  the  class;  secure  reliable  in¬ 
formation;  then,  after  outlining  your  talk  carefully,  get 
it  well  in  mind  before  giving  it. 

4.  In  Praise  of  America 

[Conversation] 

I.  Many  people  love  the  hymn,  America  the  Beautiful, 
because,  as  they  sing  it,  they  are  able  not  only  to  feel 
the  great  beauty  of  our  land,  but  also  to  express  their 
hopes  for  the  country’s  future. 

Find  out  for  each  stanza  (i)  what  reason  is  given  for 
calling  the  country  beautiful,  and  (2)  what  prayer  is 
made: 

America  the  Beautiful 

O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies. 

For  amber  waves  of  grain, 

For  purple  mountain  majesties 
Above  the  fruited  plain! 

America!  America! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea! 

O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet. 

Whose  stern,  impassioned  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 
Across  the  wilderness! 

America!  America! 

God  mend  thine  every  flaw. 

Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control. 

Thy  liberty  in  law! 
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O  beautiful  for  heroes  proved 
In  liberating  strife, 

Who  more  than  self  their  country  loved, 

And  mercy  more  than  life! 

America!  America! 

May  God  thy  gold  refine, 

Till  all  success  be  nobleness, 

And  every  gain  divine! 

O  beautiful  for  patriot  dream 
That  sees  beyond  the  years 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 
Undimmed  by  human  tears! 

America!  America! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea! 

Katharine  Lee  Bates 

As  shown  in  the  following  paragraph,  the  song  was 
written  under  circumstances  that  caused  it  to  include  a 
wide  range  of  territory: 

America  the  Beautiful  was  written  by  Katharine  Lee 
Bates,  a  well-known  author  and  teacher,  who  was  for 
years  a  professor  at  Wellesley  College,  in  Wellesley, 
Massachusetts.  The  poem  was  the  result  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  impressions  of  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  our 
country  received  from  her  first  visit  to  the  Middle  and 
Far  West.  The  thoughts  in  the  poem  first  came  to 
her  after  she  had  crossed  the  prairies  and  as  she  gazed 
from  the  summit  of  Pike’s  Peak.  “It  was  then  and 
there,”  says  the  author,  “as  I  looked  over  the  sealike 
expanse  of  fertile  country  spreading  so  far  under  those 
ample  skies  that  the  opening  lines  of  the  hymn  floated 
into  my  mind.” 

2.  Study  the  first  stanza  to  find  out  what  word  is 
used  (i)  in  describing  skies  that  gives  a  sense  of  great 
stretches  of  sky  over  a  wide  country;  (2)  in  giving  the 
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color  of  the  grain  fields;  (3)  in  pointing  out  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  grain  fields  to  the  sea;  (4)  in  making  the 
mountains  impressive;  (5)  in  showing  the  fertility  of 
the  fields. 

3.  What  in  the  second  stanza  makes  you  feel  that  the 
sturdy  pioneers  who  crossed  the  wilderness  in  early  days 
carried  ideals  of  freedom  with  them? 

4.  Tell  why  in  the  third  stanza  the  wars  which  have 
been  fought  by  American  patriots  are  spoken  of  as  lib¬ 
erating  strife. 

5.  Alabaster  is  a  beautiful  kind  of  marble.  In  using 
alabaster  in  the  fourth  stanza  to  describe  the  American 
city  of  the  future,  what  idea  does  the  author  con¬ 
vey?  What  thought  does  she  express  in  the  words 
undimmed  by  human  tears? 

[Giving  a  talk] 

6.  In  summing  up  your  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
poem,  follow  a  plan  of  your  own  or  choose  a,  b,  c,  or  d: 

a.  Give  a  talk  telling  in  what  ways  the  hymn  belongs 
to  the  whole  country. 

b.  Select  a  stanza  and  after  explaining  its  meaning 
read  it  to  your  class. 

c.  Select  some  of  the  prayers  in  the  hymn  and  be 
ready  to  give  your  ideas  of  their  meaning. 

d.  Give  a  talk  comparing  one  of  the  following  hymns 
with  America  the  Beautiful:  The  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repnhlic,  America.  First  look 
up  the  accounts  of  the  occasions  on  which  the  hymns 
were  written. 

5.  School  News  —  Conservation  Number 

[Preparing  an  article] 

I.  In  preparing  a  contribution  for  the  Conservation 
Number  of  the  School  News,  use  one  of  your  talks 
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EDITORIAL.  WHAT  CAN 
WE  DO? 

As  every  one  knows,  many  of 
the  trees,  flowers,  birds,  and  ani¬ 
mals  are  being  exterminated  in  the 
United  States.  This  means  in 
some  instances  the  drying  up  of 
water  supplies  and  the  destruction 
of  crops.  In  other  instances  it 
means  a  loss  of  enjoyment  to 
those  people  who  love  outdoor 
life.  All  of  us  should  ask  this 
question:  What  can  we  do  to 
prevent  this  destruction? 


SCOUTS  TRAIN  IN  WOOD¬ 
CRAFT 

Boy  Scouts  in  New  England  are 
receiving  from  state  forestry  de¬ 
partments  practical  training  in 
woodcraft.  On  their  hikes  the 
boys  are  shown  the  methods  of 
discovering  forest  fires,  and  how 
to  identify  destructive  insects  and 
fungi. 

This  study  will  enable  the  boys 
to  prevent  fires  and  also  to  fight 
the  diseases  that  are  threatening 
the  destruction  of  the  forests. 


CRUEL  TRAPPING  MUST  GO 

Every  year  millions  of  fur-bear¬ 
ing  animals  in  the  United  States 
are  caught  in  traps.  This  is  caus¬ 
ing  not  only  cruel  suffering,  but 
also  the  extermination  of  many 
kinds  of  animals.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  sounded  a  warning  and 


is  recommending  that  fur  farms  be 
established  where  animals  to  be 
used  for  fur  may  be  killed  hu¬ 
manely  and  expeditiously. 


FEEDING  BIRDS  IN  WINTER 

Last  winter  we  kept  suet  on  the 
clothes  post  in  our  yard.  After 
the  first  of  January,  there  was 
scarcely  a  period  of  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  when  some  bird  did  not  visit 
the  suet.  Every  day  and  several 
times  on  most  days  we  saw  chick¬ 
adees  —  the  prime  favorite  —  tree 
sparrows,  downy  woodpeckers,  an 
occasional  junco,  nuthatch,  hairy 
woodpecker,  and  once  or  twice 
some  pine  grosbeaks. 

So  bird  notes  and  flit  of  wings 
filled  our  winter  days  with  interest 
and  pleasure  —  pleasure  which 
never  failed  and  never  tired  and 
which  cost  us  no  money. 


ATTENTION 

Are  there  any  birds  around  your 
home?  If  there  are  not,  order  a 
bird  house  now  from  the  Ellens- 
burg  Bird  House  Company.  The 
birds  will  soon  be  looking  for  a 
cozy  little  home,  so  be  sure  you 
buy  one.  If  you  do  not,  you 
will  not  have  your  feathered  as¬ 
sistants  to  help  care  for  your  gar¬ 
dens.  The  bird  houses  will  be  on 
sale  at  Ramsay’s  Hardware  Store, 
from  March  6  until  March  15. 
The  prices  are  $.50,  $.75,  and  $1.00. 
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planned  in  the  lessons  beginning  on  pages  159,  161,  or  164, 
or  write  one  of  the  following: 

a.  An  editorial  on  conservation,  b.  An  article  tell¬ 
ing  how  boys  and  girls  can  help  in  the  prevention  of 
fires,  c.  Directions  for  picking  wild  flowers  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  not  be  exterminated.  d.  A  review 
of  The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly  by  Thompson-Seton. 
e.  A  review  of  some  other  nature  story.  f.  An  origi¬ 
nal  nature  story.  g.  A  report  of  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  article  that  deals  with  conservation. 

[Practice  in  punctuation] 

2.  Classify  each  sentence  as  simple,  complex,  or  com¬ 
pound,  and  explain  the  punctuation: 

1.  The  pink  lady’s-slipper,  or  moccasin  flower,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  wild  flowers. 

2.  The  crowfoot  violet  grows  in  the  open  fields,  but 
the  early  blue  violet  prefers  partial  shade. 

3.  Since  the  mountain  laurel  is  becoming  scarce,  it 
should  not  be  used  for  Christmas  wreaths. 

4.  In  picking  columbine,  violets,  and  other  wild  flow¬ 
ers,  we  should  always  leave  several  blossoms  for  seed. 

3.  Copy  and  punctuate: 

1.  The  mocking  bird  is  a  slim  graceful  and  imitative 
bird. 

2.  The  scarlet  tanager  or  fire  bird  is  brilliant  scarlet 
with  black  wings  and  tail. 

3.  The  rain  cannot  penetrate  the  nest  made  by  the 
oriole  nor  the  wind  shake  it  from  its  hair-like  moorings. 

4.  Although  the  whippoorwill  makes  its  home  in 
solitary  places  it  comes  forth  at  dusk  to  perform  its 
duty  as  a  sentinel. 

5.  When  the  bluebird  arrives  from  the  south  every 
one  knows  that  spring  has  come. 

6.  The  song  sparrow  which  is  a  neighborly  bird 
makes  its  home  in  our  gardens  and  hedges  and  sings  at 
all  times  of  the  day. 
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7.  The  hermit  thrush  which  is  a  shy  bird  makes  its 
home  in  the  deep  woods. 

8.  The  birds  destroy  countless  numbers  of  worms 
grubs  beetles  bugs  and  other  insects. 

9.  In  the  list  of  birds  that  destroy  harmful  insects 
should  be  included  the  robin  the  quail  and  the  cuckoo. 

[Proof-reading] 

4.  Proof-read  your  paper  first  for  paragraphing,  and 
i  then  for  punctuation  and  for  errors  of  various  kinds. 

.  6.  Use  of  the  Verb  in  Expressing  Time 

I.  Tense.  Present,  Past,  and  Future 

'  I.  Sometimes  we  speak  of  things  that  have  happened 
in  the  past;  at  other  times,  of  things  that  are  happening 
I  now,  in  the  present;  and  at  still  other  times,  of  things 
i  that  will  happen  by  and  by,  or  in  the  future.  For  ex- 
1  ample,  we  may  say: 

!  Long  ago  men  huilt  ships. 

Men  huild  ships  to-day. 

Men  will  huild  ships  in  the  future. 

2.  The  verb  huilt  expresses  past  time  and  is  said  to 
be  in  the  past  tense;  the  verb  huild  expresses  present 
Time  and  is  in  the  present  tense;  the  verb  will  huild 
{expresses  future  time  and  is  in  the  future  tense. 

3.  Notice  that  more  than  one  form  is  used  for  each 

tense.  Which  form  shows  the  action  in  progress? 

!  Past  tense:  I  conquered  I  was  conquering 

I  Present  tense:  I  conquer  I  am  conquering 

'  Future  tense:  I  shall  conquer  I  shall  be  conquering 

I  4.  In  the  verb  was  conquering  the  auxiliary  verb  was 
is  used  to  denote  past  time.  The  auxiliary  were  is  also 
used  in  this  way.  What  auxiliary  verbs  may  be  used  to 
indicate  present  time?  To  indicate  future  time? 
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5.  Make  up  your  mind  about  the  time  expressed  by 
the  verbs  in  each  story: 

1.  The  fierce  queen  gathered  her  followers  about  her 
and  attacked  the  enemy.  Her  army  fought  savagely 
and  won  a  victory. 

2.  The  enemy  is  upon  us.  Our  men  are  fighting 
bravely.  They  are  guarding  the  walls.  They  are  not 
letting  the  foe  enter  the  city. 

3.  What  a  weary  lot  will  be  ours  if  we  are  con¬ 
quered!  Our  homes  will  be  burned,  our  cattle  stolen, 
and  our  children  made  captives. 

6.  Change  the  first  story  in  Exercise  5  so  that  the 
verbs  all  express  present  time.  Change  the  verbs  in 
the  second  story  to  the  future  tense,  and  those  in  the 
third  story  to  the  past  tense. 

7.  In  speaking  and  writing,  a  person  should  be  careful 
not  to  start  a  story  as  if  it  happened  in  the  past  and 
then  suddenly  change  and  tell  it  as  if  it  were  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  present. 

Add  another  sentence  to  each  exercise  keeping  the 
verb  in  the  same  tense  as  that  used  in  the  sentences 
given : 

1.  The  sun  was  shining.  Birds  were  singing.  Chil¬ 
dren  — 

2.  The  clouds  will  clear  away.  The  wind  will  stop 

blowing.  The  rain  - 

3.  Horns  are  sounding.  Dogs  are  barking.  Hunters 

4.  In  the  deep  forest  lived  the  wild  boar.  Near  the 

ponds  herds  of  deer  gathered.  In  the  streams  - 

5.  Trees  will  be  felled.  The  land  will  be  cleared. 

Homes - 

8.  Turn  to  the  story  on  page  270;  then  tell  it  as  if  it 
were  happening  in  the  present  time. 
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n.  Using  Shall  and  Will  Correctly 

1.  To  avoid  errors  in  the  use  of  shall  and  will,  re¬ 
member  that  shall  is  used  with  I  or  we  in  asking  a 
question  and  in  expressing  future  time;  the  word  will  is 
used  in  making  a  promise  and  in  expressing  other  forms 
of  determination.  Examples: 

In  questions:  Where  shall  /  go?  When  shall  we  meet 
again? 

Future  time  (merely):  On  my  next  birthday  I  shall  be 
fourteen  years  old. 

Determination:  I  will  surely  be  on  time,  I  promise 
you. 

2.  Give  sentences  of  your  own,  using  shall  I,  shall  we, 
I  shall,  we  shall,  I  will,  we  will.  Make  them  match  the 
examples  in  Exercise  I. 

3.  Show  that  shall  and  will  are  used  correctly  in  the 
following  sentences: 

When  shall  we  see  you  again? 

Where  shall  I  meet  you? 

I  will  try  to  do  better,  I  assure  you. 

I  shall  be  at  home  this  afternoon. 

We  shall  spend  the  summer  on  a  farm. 

4.  Complete,  using  shall  or  will: 

1.  Help!  help!  I  -  drown. 

2.  What  -  I  do  with  my  new  book? 

3.  Where  -  we  spend  our  vacation? 

4.  Since  you  ask  us  to  go,  we  -  do  so. 

5.  I  think  we  -  not  be  able  to  finish  the  work. 

6.  I  -  go!  No  one  can  prevent  me. 

7.  We  -  finish  our  work,  come  what  may. 

8.  If  I  sit  in  a  draft,  I  -  take  cold. 

9.  If  we  do  not  hurry,  we - be  late. 

10.  When  - we  see  you  again? 

11.  I  - surely  come,  I  promise  you. 
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12.  If  you  ask  me  to  do  so,  I - come  immediately. 

13.  If  this  house  catches  fire,  we - have  to  use 

this  fire  escape. 

14.  Where - we  get  our  lunch? 

15.  I - be  pleased  to  accept  your  invitation. 

16.  If  I  ride  in  an  airplane,  I - feel  dizzy  and  sick. 

5.  The  rules  on  page  17 1  concern  the  use  of  shall  and 
will  with  pronouns  in  the  first  person.  With  pronouns 
in  the  second  and  third  person  the  rules  are  directly  op¬ 
posite.  In  referring  to  a  mere  future  event,  we  say: 

First  person:  I  shall  We  shall 

Second  person:  You  will  You  will 

Third  person:  He  will  They  will 

In  making  a  promise  or  expressing  other  forms  of  de¬ 
termination  we  say: 

First  person:  I  will  We  will 

Second  person:  You  shall  You  shall 

Third  person:  He  shall  They  shall 

6.  Since  mistakes  in  the  use  of  shall  and  will  are  sel¬ 
dom  made  except  in  the  first  person,  but  little  attention 
need  be  given  to  the  second  and  third  person. 

^Optional  note.  The  various  uses  of  shall  and  will  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  directions: 

In  stating  a  fact,  say,  1  shall,  you  will,  he  will.  In  making 
a  promise,  giving  a  threat,  or  expressing  a  command,  say,  1 
will,  you  shall,  h '  shall. 

In  asking  a  question,  practically  always  say.  Shall  I  or  shall 
we  for  the  first  person.  If  the  question  is  in  the  second  or 
third  person,  use  the  form  expected  in  the  answer.  Examples: 
Shall  1  wait  for  you  ? 

Shall  you  be  at  school  this  afternoon  ?  Yes,  I  shall. 

Will  you  be  sure  to  come?  Yes,  I  will. 

In  quoting,  use  the  form  that  is  correct  when  the  exact 
words  of  the  speaker  are  given.  Examples:  lie  says,  “/  shall 
go”  or  He  says  that  he  shall  go.  He  says,  “  I  will  surely  go”  or 
He  says  that  he  will  surely  go. 
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Each  tense  of  a  verb,  present,  past,  and  future,  has 
two  forms.  One  is  a  simple  tense;  the  other  is  a  tense 
that  denotes  completed  action.  Since  the  action  re¬ 
presented  by  the  latter  is  completed  or  “perfect,”  the 
tense  is  called  a  perfect  tense. 


Simple  Tenses 
Present:  paint 
Past :  painted 

Future:  will  paint 


Perfect  Tenses 

Present  perfect:  has  painted 
Past  perfect:  had  painted 

Future  perfect:  will  have  painted 


In  forming  a  perfect  tense,  we  use  a  participle  with 
an  auxiliary.  The  present  perfect  tense,  indicated  by 
has  or  have,  shows  an  action  completed  before  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  The  past  perfect  tense,  indicated  by  the 
auxiliary  had,  shows  an  action  completed  before  some 
time  in  the  past.  The  future  perfect  tense,  indicated 
by  will  have  or  shall  have,  shows  that  the  action  will 
be  completed  before  some  special  time  in  the  future. 

I.  Prove  that  the  tenses  of  the  verbs  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences  are  correctly  labeled: 

Past  perfect:  All  summer  the  boy  had  slept  out  of 
doors,  but  when  the  days  grew  cold  he  changed  his  plan. 

Present  perfect:  He  has  slept  outdoors,  but  now  he 
will  sleep  indoors. 

Future  perfect:  By  April  he  will  have  slept  indoors 
seven  months. 


2.  Name  the  tense  of  each  verb,  and  then  add  a  new 
senteace  to  each  exercise,  keeping  the  verb  in  the  same 
tense  as  that  used  in  the  sentence  given: 

1.  The  girls  in  our  class  have  formed  a  sewing  club. 

2.  The  boy  had  learned  how  to  use  tools. 

3.  The  baseball  team  has  been  practicing  every  after¬ 
noon  of  this  week. 
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4.  By  noon  the  boys  will  have  finished  their  work. 

5.  Before  our  last  vacation  we  had  covered  the  Civil 
War  in  our  study  of  history. 

6.  By  the  time  I  am  eighteen  I  shall  have  graduated 
from  the  high  school. 

7.  By  September  the  captain  will  have  completed 
his  fiftieth  voyage. 

3.  Give  sentences  telling  of  studies  that  you  have 
completed  or  will  complete.  Use  in  each  a  perfect  tense. 

4.  Compose  three  sentences  for  each  of  the  following 
verbs.  In  the  first  sentence  use  the  past  perfect  tense 
of  the  verb;  in  the  second  use  the  present  perfect;  and 
in  the  third,  the  future  perfect: 

write  see  begin  sing  go 


IV.  Agreement  in  Person  of  a  Verb  and  its  Subject 

Notice  that  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences 
change  in  form  to  show  whether  the  subject  is  the  per¬ 
son  speaking,  the  person  spoken  to,  or  the  person  spoken 
of. 


Singular 
First  person : 
watching. 

Second  person : 
are  watching. 

Third  person: 
watching. 


First  person:  We  are 
watching. 

Second  person:  You 
are  watching. 

Third  person:  They 
are  watching. 

ag”  verb,  is  used  with 
the  verb  watching  in  the  first  person  singular?  In  the 
second  person  singular?  In  the  third  person  singular? 
What  auxiliary  verb  is  used  in  all  three  persons  in  the 
plural? 

By  custom  the  pronoun  you  in  the  second  person  sin¬ 
gular  takes  the  plural  verb  are.  It  is  for  this  reason 


I.  What  auxiliary. 


I 

am 

s 

rou 

He 

is 

or 

“h 
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that  it  is  incorrect  to  say  You  was  there  or  to  ask  Was 
you  there? 

A  verb  takes  the  same  person  as  its  subject;  that  is, 
it  agrees  with  the  subject  in  person. 

Errors  occur  frequently  in  the  use  of  the  third  per¬ 
son  singular  of  the  verb  to  he  in  both  the  present  and 
past  tenses,  and  of  the  verbs  to  have  and  to  do  in  the 
present  tense.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

First  person:  I  am  I  was  I  have  I  do 

Second  person:  You  are  You  were  You  have  You  do 

Third  person:  He  is  He  was  He  has  He  does 

2.  Give  the  person  and  number  of  the  verbs  in  each 

of  the  following  contractions: 

you  aren’t  I  wasn’t  I  haven’t  we  don’t 

he  isn’t  you  weren’t  he  hasn’t  he  doesn’t 

3.  Why  should  we  say,  am  I  not  and  not  aren't  I? 
My  brother  doesn't  and  not  my  brother  don't?  Weren't 
you  and  not  wasn't  you? 

Note.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  avoid  the  awkward  and  incorrect 
expression  aren't  I  and  also  the  formal  but  correct  expression  am  I 
not,  should  use  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  question.  Instead 
of  asking  Am  I  not  to  go?  he  should  ask  Am  I  to  go? 

4.  Give  other  sentences  like  the  following: 

I  am  not  going  away  during  my  vacation.  You 
aren't  going  away,  are  you?  John  says  that  he  isn't 
going  away. 

I  don't  like  to  fail  in  my  work.  You  don't  like  to 
fail,  do  you?  Mary  says  that  she  doesn't  like  to  fail. 

I  wasn't  at  the  game  on  Saturday.  You  weren't  at 
the  game,  were  you?  Henry  says  that  he  wasn't  at 
the  game. 

I  haven't  learned  all  my  lessons  yet.  You  haven't 
learned  yours,  have  you?  Elizabeth  says  that  she 
hasn't  learned  all  of  her  lessons  yet. 
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7.  Verbs.  Regular  and  Irregular 

1.  Certain  forms  of  a  verb  are  repeated  so  often  in 

the  different  tenses  that  they  are  called  its  principal 

parts.  The  principal  parts  of  the  verb  laugh  are  laugh, 
laughed,  laughed;  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb  write 
are  write,  wrote,  written.  Each  of  these  parts  is  given  a 
name : 

Present:  laugh  write 

Past:  laughed  wrote 

Past  participle:  laughed  written 

Verbs  that  form  the  past  tense  and  the  past  participle 
by  the  addition  of  ed  to  the  present  form  are  called  reg¬ 
ular  verbs.  All  others  are  irregular  verbs. 

2.  Tell  which  of  the  following  verbs  are  regular  and 
which  are  irregular: 

Present:  learn  break  fight  serve  lie 

Past:  learned  broke  fought  served  lay 

Past  participle:  learned  broken  fought  served  lain 

One  of  the  errors  that  is  made  most  frequently  in  the 
use  of  verbs  comes  from  confusing  the  past  tense  with 
the  past  participle.  Persons  who  say  I  seen  when  they 
should  say  I  saw,  and  My  pencil  is  broke  when  they 
should  say  My  pencil  is  broken  are  making  errors  of 
this  sort. 

3.  The  starred  verbs  in  the  following  list  are  the  fif¬ 
teen  that  give  the  most  trouble.  Hold  a  contest  with 
your  class  to  see  how  many  members  can  write  out  the 
principal  parts  of  the  verbs  correctly.  Remember  that 
the  past  form  is  the  one  that  can  be  used  with  expressions 
like  yesterday,  this  morning-,  and  that  the  past  participle 
is  the  form  used  with  auxiliaries  like  have,  has,  had,  is, 
and  was.  Exchange  papers  and  count  the  number  of 
principal  parts  that  are  given  correctly. 
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The  Principal  Parts  of  Irregular  Verbs 


Present 

Past 

Past 

Participle 

I.  arise 

arose 

arisen 

2,  awake 

awoke 

awaked 

awaked 

*3.  begin 

began 

begun 

4.  bite 

bit 

bitten 

5.  blow 

blew 

blown 

6.  break 

broke 

broken 

7.  burst 

burst 

burst 

8.  buy 

bought 

bought 

9.  catch 

caught 

caught 

10.  choose 

chose 

chosen 

II.  cling 

clung 

clung 

*12.  come 

came 

come 

13.  creep 

crept 

crept 

14.  dig 

dug 

dug 

*15.  do 

did 

done 

16.  draw 

drew 

drawn 

*17.  drink 

drank 

drunk 

18.  drive 

drove 

driven 

19.  eat 

ate 

eaten 

20.  fall 

fell 

fallen 

21.  fight 

fought 

fought 

22.  fly 

flew 

flown 

23.  freeze 

froze 

frozen 

24.  get 

got 

got 

*25.  give 

gave 

given 

*26.  go 

went 

gone 

27.  grow 

grew 

grown 

28.  hang 

hung 

hung 

hanged 

hanged 

Present 

Past 

Past 

Participle 

29. 

hear 

heard 

heard 

30. 

know 

knew 

known 

3L 

lay 

laid 

laid 

*32. 

lie 

lay 

lain 

33- 

light 

lighted 

lighted 

lit 

lit 

*34- 

ring 

rang 

rung 

*35. 

rise 

rose 

risen 

*36. 

run 

ran 

run 

*37. 

see 

saw 

seen 

38. 

set 

set 

set 

39. 

shake 

shook 

shaken 

40. 

shine 

shone 

shone 

41. 

shrink 

shrank 

shrunk 

shrunk 

shrunken 

*42. 

sing 

sang 

sung 

*43- 

sit 

sat 

sat 

44. 

slay 

slew 

slain 

45- 

speak 

spoke 

spoken 

46. 

steal 

stole 

stolen 

47- 

swear 

swore 

sworn 

48. 

swim 

swam 

swum 

swum 

*49. 

take 

took 

taken 

50. 

teach 

taught 

taught 

5L 

tear 

tore 

torn 

52. 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

53- 

wear 

wore 

worn 

*54- 

write 

wrote 

written 

4.  Use  in  sentences  the  principal  parts  of  any  verb 
in  the  list  above  that  sometimes  cause  you  trouble.  For 
example,  if  the  verb  give  seems  difficult  to  you,  you 

*  The  principal  parts  of  the  fifteen  verbs  that  cause  the  most  trouble. 
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might  write  three  sentences  that  resemble  the  following; 

My  mother  gives  me  help  when  I  need  it. 

Last  night  Mother  gave  me  some  help  with  my  lessons. 
My  mother  has  given  me  some  help. 

8.  Using  Words  Correctly 
Test  E.  First  Form.  Using  the  Right  Form  of  a  Verb 
Copy  and  complete,  using  words  from  the  list  below 
Number  5: 

1.  The  hunter  -  under  a  tree. 

2.  His  gun  was  -  beside  him. 

3.  The  boy  -  on  the  grass. 

4.  The  dog  had  -  beside  his  master. 

5.  The  child  had  -  the  knife  and  lost  it. 

sat  lying  laid  laid  took 

set  laying  lay  lain  taken 

Complete,  using  words  from  below  Number  10; 

6.  The  moon  had  - . 

7.  The  river  was  - . 

8.  The  muskrat  had  -  across  the  stream. 

9.  The  stone - to  the  bottom  of  the  pond. 

10.  The  cat  had - the  mouse  to  stupefy  it. 

rose  froze  swum  sank  shook 

risen  frozen  swam  sunk  shaken 

Complete,  using  words  from  the  list  below  Number  14; 

11.  The  boys  were  running  through  the  woods  when 

out  -  a  fox. 

12.  The  girl’s  mother  -  that  she  might  go. 

13.  Where - —  yesterday? 

14.  When  Christmas  comes,  we  -  have  a  good 

time. 

leaps  says  would  you  be  will 

leaped  said  were  shall 

For  Test  E  Practice  Exercises  see  Chapter  XL 
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9.  Words  Serving  Two  Purposes 

I.  Verbal  Adjectives 

In  the  lesson  on  pages  22-23  you  learned  that  a  verb 
used  as  an  adjective  is  called  a  verbal  adjective,  or  par¬ 
ticiple.  You  observed,  for  example,  that  in  a  sentence 
such  as.  The  soldier  fighting  for  country  was  killed,  the 
word  fighting  is  a  form  of  the  verb  fight  used  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  modifying  the  noun  soldier. 

1.  Show  that  each  participle  printed  here  in  italics 
is  an  adjective,  and  name  the  verb  from  which  it  is  de¬ 
rived  ; 

The  picture  hanging  on  the  wall  was  a  mountain 
scene. 

The  reflection,  quivering  in  the  lake,  showed  a  snow¬ 
capped  mountain. 

A  sailboat,  blown  by  the  wind,  was  near  capsizing. 

The  lake,  sheltered  by  the  mountains,  was  calm. 

Participles  like  hanging  and  quivering  that  end  in  ing 
and  denote  present  time  are  called  present  participles. 

Participles  like  sheltered  and  blown  that  end  in  ed  or  n 
and  denote  past  time  are  called  past  participles. 

2.  Find  in  the  following  sentences  examples  of  both 
present  and  past  participles;  then  give  other  examples: 

In  the  summer  the  stream  flowing  through  the  valley 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  brook. 

In  the  spring  the  stream,  flooded  by  rain,  became 
a  swift  river. 

Spanning  the  river  was  a  bridge  built  of  stone. 

3.  A  participial  phrase,  that  is,  a  phrase  introduced 
by  a  participle,  is  usually  set  off  by  one  or  more  com¬ 
mas  when  it  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  or 
when  it  is  used  as  a  descriptive  or  an  explanatory 
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modifier  that  may  be  omitted  from  the  sentence.  Il¬ 
lustrations  : 

Carrying  a  silk  flag,  the  standard  bearer  led  the 
procession. 

High  Street,  crowded  with  people,  was  impassable. 

4.  Find  the  participial  phrases  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences;  then  copy  the  sentences,  putting  in  commas 
where  they  belong: 

1.  Hurrying  to  and  fro  the  excited  crowd  watched 
the  game. 

2.  The  boy  angered  by  his  treatment  hastily  left 
the  field. 

3.  Raising  my  head  to  an  aperture  among  the  leaves 
I  could  see  two  men  standing  face  to  face  in  conversa¬ 
tion. 

4.  The  red  glare  of  the  torch  lighting  up  the  interior 
of  the  block-house  showed  me  the  worst  of  my  appre¬ 
hensions  realized. 

5.  Crawling  on  all  fours  I  made  steadily  toward  the 
men. 

6.  There  was  no  sound  but  that  of  the  distant 
breakers  mounting  from  all  round  and  the  chirp  of 
countless  insects  in  the  brush. 

7.  The  air  was  filled  with  mist  rising  from  the  streams. 

8.  The  wind  blowing  a  hurricane  carried  away  the 
main  mast  from  the  ship. 

9.  The  hail  pelting  the  sailors  blinded  them  at  their 
work. 

10.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  storm  having  spent  its 
fury  quieted  down. 

11.  The  ship  piloted  by  a  skillful  man  made  its  way 
safely  through  the  shoals  that  blocked  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  present  participles  in  the  sentences 
above  and  also  one  of  the  past  participles. 

6.  In  using  a  participial  phrase,  a  person  must  be 
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careful  to  make  clear  just  what  the  phrase  modifies  or 
he  will  make  errors  similar  to  the  following.  Tell  how 
to  correct  each  sentence: 

1.  The  balloon  was  found  by  a  small  boy  hanging 
in  a  tree. 

2.  Being  hungry,  they  gave  the  tramp  a  good  din¬ 
ner. 

3.  While  dozing  on  the  bank,  my  line  began  to  bob 
violently  in  the  water. 

4.  After  finding  the  books,  they  were  turned  over  to 
the  librarian. 

5.  While  washing  the  dishes,  the  plate  was  broken. 

6.  Riding  a  mule,  dressed  in  a  coarse  woolen  gar¬ 
ment,  the  monk  entered  the  village. 

7.  Use  in  sentences  as  adjectives,  making  it  clear 
to  what  each  participial  phrase  refers: 

Laughing  and  crying  at  once  Knitting  patiently 
Watching  all  night  long  Standing  near  the  house 

Hurrying  along  the  road  Fishing  in  a  brook 

II.  The  Verbal  Noun  or  Infinitive 

1.  Verbs  used  as  nouns,  as  you  learned  in  the  lesson 
on  page  25  are  called  verbal  nouns,  or  infinitives.  In 
the  first  sentence  below,  the  infinitive  to  serve  is  a  verb 
in  that  it  expresses  action  and  takes  an  object.  It  is  a 
noun  in  that  it  is  used  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
Prove  that  to  make  in  the  second  sentence  is  both  a 
verb  and  a  noun. 

To  serve  his  town  was  the  officer’s  ambition. 

He  tried  to  make  the  streets  safe. 

2.  Point  out  the  infinitive  phrases  and  tell  which  are 
used  as  subjects  and  which  as  objects: 

I.  To  have  high  ideals  was  the  ambition  of  the 
school. 
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2.  The  pupils  tried  to  be  helpful. 

3.  They  wished  to  succeed  in  their  work. 

4.  To  serve  the  school  was  ever  in  their  minds. 

3.  In  using  an  infinitive,  a  person  should  in  general 
avoid  splitting  it  by  placing  an  adverb  between  the 
preposition  and  the  verb.  It  is  correct  to  say,  The  hoy 
learned  to  write  neatly,  but  not  correct  to  say.  The  boy 
learned  to  neatly  write. 

4.  Use  adverbs  like  carefully,  gently,  greatly,  quickly, 
neatly,  to  modify  the  infinitives,  finding  for  each  ad¬ 
verb,  if  possible,  more  than  one  position  in  the  sentence: 

1.  The  carpenter  stayed  to  measure  the  window. 

2.  The  boy  remembered  to  knock  at  the  door. 

3.  The  girls  wished  to  improve  their  work. 

4.  The  man  tried  to  turn  his  car. 

5.  The  children  learned  to  draw  maps. 

Errors  are  sometimes  made  in  the  tense  of  the  infin¬ 
itive.  Since  it  is  correct  to  say  I  hope  to  go,  it  is  also 
correct  to  say,  I  hoped  to  go.  It  is  illogical  to  say  /  hope 
to  have  gone  and  therefore  illogical  and  incorrect  to  say 
I  hoped  to  have  gone. 

5.  Copy  and  complete: 

1.  The  aviator  planned - the  end  of  his  jour¬ 

ney  by  nightfall. 

2.  The  boys  hoped  -  their  work  by  noon. 

3.  The  young  man  longed  -  in  foreign  lands. 

4.  The  girls  wished  -  the  meeting  of  the  club. 

in.  Optional.  Using  Pronouns  with  Infinitives 

[The  subject  of  an  infinitive] 

I.  Find  in  each  sentence  the  object  of  the  verb  wished: 

The  boy’s  father  wished  that  he  would  work. 

The  boy’s  father  wished  him  to  work. 
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2.  Notice  that  the  infinitive  phrase,  hint  to  work,  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  clause,  that  he  would  work,  and  that  him  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  infinitive  to  work  in  much  the  same  way  that  he  is 
the  subject  of  would  work. 

3.  Point  out  the  infinitives: 

I  asked  him  to  go. 

'  We  expect  her  to  do  her  duty. 

I  4.  In  the  sentence,  I  asked  him  to  go,  the  expression,  him  to 
I  go,  is  the  object  of  the  verb  asked.  What  word  is  used  as 
the  subject  of  the  infinitive?  Why  is  him  not  regarded  as 
I  the  object  of  asked?  What  words  in  the  second  sentence 
I  (see  Exercise  3)  form  the  object  of  expect?  What  is  the 
!  subject  of  the  infinitive  to  do? 

5.  Point  out  each  infinitive  and  its  subject: 

I  We  obliged  them  to  leave. 

'  We  wished  him  to  work. 

Whom  did  he  ask  to  stay? 

The  subject  of  an  infinitive  is  in  the  accusative  case. 

6.  Complete,  using  a  pronoun  in  the  accusative  case: 

1.  John’s  father  asked  -  to  go  to  town  with  him. 

2.  The  girl’s  friends  wished  -  to  join  their  club. 

3.  -  did  you  invite  to  visit  us? 

4.  If  you  meet  the  boys,  will  you  ask  -  to  see  me? 

5.  -  shall  we  ask  to  go  with  us? 

6.  - do  you  expect  to  see  at  the  meeting? 

7.  My  cousins  invited  my  brother  and - to  visit  them. 

[The  complement  of  an  infinitive] 
Notice  that  in  the  first  sentence  below  the  predicate  pro¬ 
noun  is  in  the  nominative  case  referring  to  a  subject  in  the 
nominative  case,  and  in  the  second  sentence  the  predicate 
pronoun  is  in  the  accusative  case  referring  to  the  subject  of 
an  infinitive: 

Predicate  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case:  The  boy  thought 
it  was  he  who  was  to  blame. 

Predicate  pronoun  in  the  accusative  case:  The  boy’s  brother 
knew  it  to  be  him. 
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7.  Complete,  using  a  pronoun  in  the  right  case: 

1.  John  remembered  that  it  was - who  was  to  go. 

2.  We  thought  it  to  be - . 

3.  When  I  saw  my  uncle  after  many  years  I  knew  it  to  be 

4.  Mary  thinks  it  is - who  spoke  to  her. 

5.  - do  you  think  it  to  be? 

Note.  In  the  sentence,  It  seems  to  be  he  who  is  wanted,  the  ex¬ 
pression  seems  to  be  is  equivalent  to  the  word  is.  It  is  therefore  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case. 

10.  The  Gerund.  Optional  Work 

A  verbal  noun  ending  in  ing  is  called  a  gerund. 

His  laughing  aloud  caused  some  embarrassment. 

By  working  hard,  the  team  won  the  game. 

Jack  plays  tennis  well.  Everyone  admires  his  serving. 

Which  gerund  in  the  sentences  above  is  used  as  a  subject 
noun?  Which  is  the  object  of  a  verb?  Which  is  the  object 
of  a  preposition? 

Find  the  gerunds  in  the  following  sentences  and  tell  how 
each  is  used: 

I.  The  class  enjoyed  Mary’s  singing.  2.  We  noticed  that 
Dick’s  playing  had  improved.  3.  Our  being  patient  brought  us 
a  reward.  4.  Mother  did  not  approve  of  our  forming  bad  habits. 
5.  By  turning  the  car  quickly,  the  man  prevented  an  accident. 

Since  the  gerund  is  considered  a  noun,  it  may  be  modified 
by  a  possessive  noun  or  adjective.  It  should  not  be  used  with 
a  pronoun  in  the  accusative  case. 

It  is  correct  to  say: 

We  were  surprised  at  his  going  (not  at  him  gomg). 

Complete  with  pronouns  used  as  possessive  adjectives: 

1.  Does  John’s  mother  approve  of - playing  in  the 

street? 

2.  The  accident  was  prevented  by  -  turning  quickly. 

3.  Tom’s  sister  had  never  heard  of - wishing  to  go 

to  work. 
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4.  -  playing  football  was  an  advantage  to  the  boy. 

5.  - waiting  brought  the  men  their  reward. 

6.  None  of  our  friends  were  surprised  at - - —  joining 

the  club. 

7.  Toni’s  friends  asked,  “Have  you  ever  heard  of  - - 

not  keeping  his  promises?” 

8.  Because  of - careful  planning,  the  boys  were  able 

to  accomplish  much  work. 


II.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  VII 

I.  Compare  the  two  outlines  given  here  to  see  which 
is  the  better;  then  give  the  reasons  for  your  choice. 


The  Bat.  Outline  No.  i 
I.  Appearance  of  bats 

Fur-covered  mammal 
Arms,  with  fingers 
and  thumb 

Feet,  with  ankles  and 
toes 

Wings  formed  by  a 
membrane 

II.  Habits 

Flies  at  night 
Blind  in  daylight 
Excellent  sight  at 
night 

Carries  young  in  pouch 
Hibernates  in  winter 

HI.  Usefulness 

Performs  indispensable 
service 

Lives  entirely  on  insects 
Does  no  harm 


The  Bat.  Outline  No.  2 
I.  Bats  fly  at  night. 

H.  Bats  look  like  flying 
mice. 

HI.  Vampire  bats  are  really 
harmless. 

Blood-sucking  bats  are 
small. 

IV.  Bats  sleep  all  winter. 

V.  Mother  bats,  like  kanga¬ 
roos,  carry  their  young 
in  a  pouch. 

VI.  Many  people  hate  bats 
and  are  afraid  of  them. 

VH.  Bats  are  useful. 

VHI.  I  have  never  seen  a  bat. 


2.  Write  for  the  following  news  item  a  headline  that 
would  be  suitable  to  use  in  a  school  paper: 
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The  members  of  the  eighth  grade  in  the  Whittier 
School  have  been  making  a  booklet  based  on  the  poem 
called  America  the  Beautiful.  In  it  they  have  included 
a  copy  of  the  poem,  exquisitely  printed  in  India  ink, 
and  a  large  number  of  illustrations.  Some  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  used  portray  scenes  from  our  National  Parks,  such 
as  the  Big  Trees  in  Muir  Woods  and  the  Falls  of  Yel¬ 
lowstone;  others  give  views  of  our  prairies,  forests,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  The  book,  which  is  both  interesting  and 
beautiful,  is  kept  on  a  table  where  anyone  who  wishes 
to  may  examine  it. 

3.  Do  a  and  h: 

a.  Arrange  the  following  facts  in  order  and  write 
them  in  paragraph  form  under  a  suitable  title: 

Even  a  crow  is  useful  for  it,  too,  helps  in  the 
destruction  of  insects. 

Quails  eat  countless  numbers  of  grasshoppers. 

Owls  devour  field  mice. 

Other  birds  destroy  quantities  of  injurious 
insects. 

Birds  are  among  a  farmer’s  best  friends. 

b.  Tell  which  sentence  in  your  paragraph  is  the  topic, 
or  key,  sentence. 

4.  Find  the  ends  of  the  sentences  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph;  and,  as  you  copy  it,  insert  the  periods  and  the 
capital  letters  needed: 

After  the  two  young  mocking  birds  were  out  of  their 
nest,  they  and  their  parents  would  frequently  perform 
on  our  lawn  sometimes  all  four  seemed  to  be  frolicking 
together  at  other  times,  while  the  rest  of  the  family 
watched,  one  of  the  young  birds  would  do  his  “daily 
dozen’’  he  would  hop  this  way,  then  that,  forward,  back¬ 
ward,  sideways,  and  flap  his  wings  in  pretense  of  flight 
to  this  performance  the  parents  from  the  shrubbery 
near  by  kept  up  a  constant  clucking  of  applause. 
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5.  The  following  sentences  sound  monotonous.  Show 
how  by  transferring  a  phrase  to  the  beginning  of  each 
this  effect  can  be  prevented; 

The  beaver  begins  to  prepare  for  winter  in  September. 
lie  builds  a  dam  across  a  stream  to  secure  deep  water 
for  his  winter  home.  He  uses  for  the  foundation  of  his 
house  two  or  three  sunken  logs.  He  piles  on  these 
sticks,  driftwood,  and  short  poles,  and  weights  them 
down  with  mud  and  stone.  He  gradually  builds  up 
strong  walls  in  this  way. 

6.  Improve  these  sentences  by  keeping  the  time  of 
the  two  verbs  in  each  the  same: 

I.  The  boy  pulled  up  his  line  and  out  comes  a  beauti¬ 
ful  trout.  2.  The  boats  were  fastened  to  the  dock, 
and  the  oars  are  in  the  boat  house.  3.  Into  the  boat 
jump  the  boys  and  rowed  across  the  lake. 

7.  Explain  the  following: 

1.  Why  lay,  not  laid,  is  used  in  this  sentence.  After 
school  yesterday  I  lay  down  on  a  couch. 

2.  Why  came,  not  come,  is  used  in  this  sentence.  The 
boy  came  home  early. 

3.  Why  doesn't,  not  don't,  is  used  in  the  sentence,  John's 
brother  doesn't  like  to  skate. 

4.  Why  might,  not  may,  is  used  in  the  sentence.  He 
asked  if  he  might  go. 

5.  Why  shall,  not  will,  is  used  in  each  of  these  sentences, 
(i)  Where  shall  we  go?  (2)  I  shall  be  fourteen  years  old 
when  I  enter  high  school.  (3)  We  do  not  yet  know  what 
we  shall  do  next  summer. 

Check  your  answers  by  those  given  at  the  end  of  Chapter 

XII. 


Chapter  VIII 
BUSINESS  INTERVIEWS 
I.  Using  the  Telephone 

[Conversation] 

The  qualities  that  are  most  valued  in  business  conver¬ 
sations  are  brevity,  clearness,  and  courtesy.  In  order 
to  discover  how  these  qualities  may  be  shown  in  using 
a  telephone,  select  from  the  following  list  the  questions 
that  you  would  like  to  have  answered,  and  discuss  them 
with  your  class: 

1.  What  care  should  a  person  take  in  giving  a  num¬ 
ber  when  telephoning? 

2.  Why  in  answering  a  telephone  call  is  it  a  good 
plan  for  a  person  to  give  either  his  own  name  or  his 
telephone  number? 

3.  Why  should  one  avoid  keeping  a  line  longer  than 
is  necessary? 

4.  Unless  his  call  is  an  emergency  one,  why  should  a 
person  be  careful  not  to  interrupt  any  one  who  is  al¬ 
ready  using  the  line? 

5.  In  using  a  telephone,  how  can  a  person  be  cour¬ 
teous  to  an  operator?  Whom  should  he  ask  for  when 
there  is  difficulty  over  a  call? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  should  be  said 
and  done  in  telephoning  an  order  to  a  grocer?  In 
sending  a  telegram?  In  making  an  inquiry  about  rail¬ 
way  trains?  In  asking  for  a  long-distance  call? 

[Written  composition] 

To  sum  up  or  to  illustrate  the  points  brought  out  in 
the  discussion,  write  one  of  the  following: 

a.  A  set  of  directions  for  using  a  telephone  cour¬ 
teously. 
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b.  A  telephone  conversation  in  which  a  telegram  is 
sent.  Begin  with : 

Mr.  Brown  (at  the  telephone).  The  Western 
Union,  please. 

Western  Union; 

c.  A  telephone  conversation  in  which  goods  are  or¬ 
dered,  directions  are  given,  a  mistake  is  corrected,  or  an 
inquiry  is  made. 

2.  Courtesy  as  an  Aid  in  Winning  Success 

[Conversation] 

1.  Read  the  following  story;  then  give  your  idea  of 
Henry’s  chance  of  winning  success  in  life: 

On  the  street  one  day  Henry  accidentally  stumbled 
against  an  old  man  and  knocked  the  staff  from  his  hand. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  Henry  said  with  a  smile  and  a 
touch  of  his  cap  and  then,  as  he  handed  the  old  man 
his  staff,  he  remarked,  ‘T  hope  I  did  not  hurt  you.  We 
were  playing  too  roughly.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  the  old  man.  “Boys  will  be 
boys,  and  it’s  best  they  should  be.  You  did  not  harm 
me. 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  it.”  And  lifting  his  cap  again, 
Henry  turned  to  join  his  playmate. 

“Why  do  you  touch  your  cap  to  that  old  fellow?” 
asked  his  companion.  “He  is  only  old  Giles,  the  ped¬ 
dler.” 

“That  makes  no  difference,”  said  Henry.  “The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  whether  he  is  a  gentleman,  but  whether  I  am 
one.  No  true  gentleman  will  be  less  polite  to  a  man 
because  he  wears  a  shabby  coat  or  sells  vegetables  in 
the  street.” 

2.  Which  of  the  boys  and  girls  mentioned  below 
are  forming  habits  that  will  be  a  help  to  them  in  later 
years  in  both  social  and  business  life? 

Mary  Burton  is  thoughtful  when  her  mother  has 
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guests.  She  waits  until  others  have  been  seated  before 
helping  herself  to  a  chair.  She  is  careful  not  to  inter¬ 
rupt  her  mother’s  conversation  without  asking  to  be 
excused  for  doing  so.  She  tries  to  keep  the  younger 
children  quiet. 

Albert  Benton  considers  only  himself.  He  rushes 
pell-mell  through  a  doorway,  pushing  others  aside. 
No  matter  who  is  present,  he  takes  the  best  seat 
to  be  found.  He  is  noisy  and  rough  indoors  and  out. 
He  keeps  his  hat  on  in  the  house. 

Charles  Howland  has  pleasant  manners.  He  is  care¬ 
ful  to  raise  his  hat  when  he  meets  a  woman  or  girl  of 
his  acquaintance  on  the  street  and  to  give  up  his  seat 
when  he  is  on  a  street  car  that  is  crowded.  He  keeps 
his  voice  well-modulated  when  he  is  in  a  public  place 
and  answers  all  questions  promptly  and  in  a  modest 
manner. 

3.  Decide  what  you  would  say  and  do  on  the  following 
occasions : 

Mr.  Smith  is  looking  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  help  him  in 
his  business.  He  greets  you  by  saying,  “Good  morn¬ 
ing.” 

When  he  calls  you  to  his  desk,  you  have  to  pass  in 
front  of  a  person  older  than  yourself. 

You  accidentally  knock  a  book  from  Mr.  Smith’s  desk. 

Mr.  Smith  says  something  to  you  which  you  fail  to 
understand. 

You  deliver  to  Mr.  Brown  a  package  from  Mr.  Smith. 

You  are  sent  on  an  errand  to  a  private  house  and  get 
no  response  when  you  ring  the  doorbell.  How  long 
should  you  wait  before  ringing  a  second  time?  How 
many  times  should  you  ring  the  bell? 

[Using  an  outline  in  giving  a  talkl 

4.  Name  some  of  the  things  that  might  be  said  in 
using  the  following  outline  for  a  talk: 
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Ways  of  Showing  Courtesy 

I.  Meaning  of  courtesy 

11.  Ways  of  showing  courtesy  to  older  people 

III.  Ways  of  being  courteous  to  person  of  one’s  own  age 

5.  What  topics  might  be  covered  in  a  talk  describing 
the  change  in  a  person  after  he  has  discovered  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  forming  habits  of  courtesy?  In  a  talk  showing 
the  difference  between  fine  manners  and  true  courtesy? 


6.  Use  one  of  the  following  suggestions  or  follow  a  plan 
of  your  own: 

a.  Give  a  talk  using  the  outline  printed  in  Exercise 
4  or  one  of  those  planned  in  Exercise  5. 

b.  Give  a  description  of  a  person  who  has  courteous 
manners. 

c.  Tell  an  original  story  resembling  the  one  in  Exer¬ 
cise  I. 

d.  Write  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  a  business  interview 
such  as  the  first  one  referred  to  in  Exercise  3.  Read  the 
dialogue  to  the  class. 

e.  Tell  a  famous  story  illustrating  chivalrous  or  self- 
sacrificing  conduct. 


3.  The  Boy  Who  Recommended  Himself 


[Conversation! 

I.  A  person  who  has  formed  good  habits  will,  as  shown 
in  this  story,  find  them  to  his  advantage. 


I 


The  Boy  who  Recommended  Himself 


A  business  man  once  advertised  for  a  boy  to  assist  him 
in  his  office,  and  nearly  fifty  applicants  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  him.  Out  of  the  whole  number,  he  selected  one, 
and  dismissed  the  rest. 

“I  should  like  to  know,”  said  a  friend,  “on  what 
ground  you  selected  that  boy,  who  had  not  a  single  re¬ 
commendation.” 
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“You  are  mistaken,”  said  the  man,  “he  had  a  great 
many.  He  wiped  his  feet  when  he  came  in,  and  closed 
the  door  after  him,  showing  that  he  was  careful.  He 
gave  his  seat  instantly  to  that  lame  old  man,  showing 
that  he  was  kind  and  thoughtful.  He  took  off  his  cap 
when  he  came  in,  and  answered  my  questions  promptly, 
showing  that  he  was  polite  and.  gentlemanly.  He  picked 
up  the  book,  which  I  had  purposely  laid  on  the  floor, 
and  replaced  it  upon  the  table,  while  all  the  rest 
stepped  over  it,  showing  that  he  was  orderly;  and  he 
waited  quietly  for  his  turn  instead  of  pushing  and 
crowding.  When  I  talked  with  him,  I  noticed  that  his 
clothing  was  tidy,  his  hair  neatly  brushed,  and  his  finger 
nails  clean.  Do  you  not  call  these  things  letters  of  re¬ 
commendation?  I  do.” 

[Planning  original  stories] 

2.  If  you  were  to  plan  a  story  about  a  girl  “who  re¬ 
commended  herself,”  you  might  use  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  situations.  What  others  can  you  think  of? 

a.  A  young  girl  is  chosen  to  look  after  a  little  child. 
The  pay  is  good  and  the  surroundings  are  pleasant,  so 
that  there  are  several  other  girls  who  wish  for  the  posi¬ 
tion.  The  story  begins  with  a  conversation  between  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  child. 

b.  A  young  girl  is  chosen  out  of  a  large  group  of  friends 
to  be  a  companion  for  a  little  girl  on  a  long  automobile 
trip. 

c.  A  young  woman  is  given  the  opportunity  to  teach 
in  a  small  school.  There  are  several  other  persons  who 
apply  for  the  position. 

3.  Tell  how  to  change  the  story  in  Exercise  i  so  that  it 
would  show  how  a  boy  missed  a  fine  opportunity  because 
he  had  not  acquired  habits  that  recommended  him. 

4.  Make  other  suggestions  for  original  stories  that  re¬ 
semble  the  one  in  Exercise  i. 
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[Telling  a  story] 

5.  In  telling  your  class  a  story,  choose  a,  b,  or  c: 

a.  Use  one  of  the  situations  mentioned  in  Exercise  2 
and  tell  the  story  of  a  girl  who  recommended  herself. 

b.  Use  one  of  the  suggestions  that  you  made  in  Ex¬ 
ercise  3  or  Exercise  4  and  tell  a  story. 

c.  Use  a  plan  of  your  own  for  a  story  similar  to  the 
one  in  Exercise  i. 

[Written  composition] 

6.  Tell  why  the  story  in  Exercise  i  is  written  in  three 
paragraphs  and  then,  after  determining  the  number  of 
paragraphs  required  for  your  own  story,  write  it. 

[Practice  in  punctuation] 

7.  Explain  the  punctuation  of  each  of  the  following 
sentences : 

1.  “I  should  like  to  know,”  said  a  friend,  “on  what 
ground  you  selected  that  boy,  who  had  not  a  single  re¬ 
commendation.” 

2.  The  girl  was  modest,  courteous,  and  intelligent. 

3.  The  boy’s  clothes  were  neat,  his  hair  was  care¬ 
fully  brushed,  and  his  finger  nails  were  clean. 

4.  When  the  door  was  opened,  the  boy  entered  the 
room  with  a  light,  quick  step. 

5.  Mr.  Smith,  the  merchant,  advertised  for  help. 

8.  Copy  and  punctuate: 

1.  A  person  of  character  is  self-controlled  persevering 
loyal  and  courageous 

2.  If  he  is  given  a  trust  he  shows  that  he  is  worthy 
of  it 

3.  When  James  Worthy  undertakes  a  piece  of  work 
he  puts  it  through  but  when  John  Grudge  undertakes 
a  task  he  gives  it  up  if  the  slightest  thing  goes  wrong. 

4.  Grace  Martin  who  is  an  enthusiastic  person  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  help  a  friend 

5.  It  is  hard  says  Poor  Richard  for  an  empty  sack  to 
stand  upright 
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[Proof-reading] 

9.  Proof-read  your  paper  first  for  paragraphing,  and 
then  for  punctuation  and  for  errors  of  various  kinds. 


4.  Book  Club  Meeting.  Heroes  of  Modern  Life 


I 

[Planning  a  programj 

In  order  to  make  yourselves  familiar  with  some  of  the 
noted  men  and  women  who  have  recently  performed  some 
service  for  the  world,  your  club  will  find  it  profitable  to 
hold  a  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  heroes  of  modern  life. 
Those  in  charge  may,  if  they  wish,  divide  the  program  in 
two  parts.  In  the  first  part  they  may  have  three  or  four 
long  reports  given,  in  the  second  part  they  may  ask  for 
a  number  of  short  reports  similar  to  the  following: 

Luther  Burbank  was  noted  as  a  “plant  wizard.”  By 
crossing  different  species  or  plants  he  produced  new  and 
better  fruits  and  vegetables.  An  account  of  his  life  may 
be  found  in  - . 

George  T.  Angell  founded  in  1868  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  He  established 
bands  of  mercy  among  children.  He  had  each  member 
use  this  pledge:  “I  will  try  to  be  kind  to  all  living 
creatures  and  try  to  protect  them  from  cruel  usage.” 
The  story  of  his  work  is  found  in  - . 

Thomas  A.  Edison  is  known  for  many  inventions,  the 
chief  among  which  are  the  carbon  telephone  transmitter, 
the  electric  light,  the  moving-picture  camera,  and  the 
phonograph.  The  story  of  his  life  is  found  in  - . 

The  following  list  contains  some  of  the  subjects  your 
book  club  will  be  interested  in  looking  up: 

Clara  Barton  and  the  American  Red  Cross 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  the  Telephone 
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John  Burroughs  and  his  Study  of  Nature 
Madame  Curie  and  Radium 
Marconi  and  the  First  Wireless 
John  Muir,  the  Lover  of  Trees 
Thomas  M.  Osborne,  the  Prison  Reformer 
Louis  Pasteur  and  Progress  in  Medicine 
Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  the  Sculptor 
The  Wright  Brothers  and  the  Aeroplane 

II 

[Choice  of  words] 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  qualities  that  you  admire 
most  in  the  men  and  women  mentioned  above? 

2.  Explain  or  illustrate  the  meaning  of  each  word 
printed  here  in  italics: 

1.  Most  great  men  have  been  persistent,  industri¬ 
ous,  and  self-sacrificing. 

2.  To  be  a  great  leader  a  person  must  be  self-reliant, 
loyal,  and  courageous. 

3.  A  scientist  must  be  an  accurate  observer,  a  pa¬ 
tient  worker,  and  a  clear  thinker;  an  inventor  must 
show  ingenuity. 

4.  Clara  Barton  was  noted  for  her  devotion  to 
wounded  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War. 

5.  To  be  a  friend  of  the  unfortunate,  a  person  must 
be  charitable,  tolerant,  and  sympathetic. 

3.  Before  taking  part  in  the  program,  make  sure  that 
you  have  chosen  the  best  words  possible  with  which  to 
express  your  ideas. 

5.  Choice  of  Adjective  Modifiers 

I.  In  order  to  make  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  definite 
and  clear,  we  use  modifying  words  such  as  those  given 
in  various  lessons  in  this  book.  Instead  of  saying  The 
road  leads  to  the  town,  we  may  say,  for  example,  The 
paved  road  which  follows  the  railway  track  leads  to  the 
town. 
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The  words  used  in  describing  or  pointing  out  an  ob¬ 
ject  may  be  any  one  of  the  following  modifiers: 

An  adjective  or  a  noun  or  pronoun  used  as  an  adjec¬ 
tive:  The  new  hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Our  house 
was  saved. 

A  prepositional  phrase:  The  hotel  on  Main  Street  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

A  participial  phrase:  The  hotel  built  on  Main  Street 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A  clause :  The  hotel  which  was  built  on  Main  Street 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Note.  An  adjective  modifier  may  also  be  an  infinitive  phrase.  Ex¬ 
ample:  A  house  to  let  was  advertised  in  the  paper.  For  the  use  of  the 
possessive  modifier  and  the  appositive  see  page  329. 

2.  Classify  each  modifier  printed  in  italics  and  give 
its  use: 

Under  the  snow-white  coverlet,  lay  the  most  beautiful 
little  girl  that  Tom  had  ever  seen.  Her  hair  was  like 
threads  of  gold  spread  all  over  the  pillow.  He  wondered 
if  she  were  a  real  live  person  or  one  of  the  wax  dolls  he 
had  seen  in  the  shops. 

3.  Classify  the  following  as  words,  phrases,  and  clauses; 
then  use  them  as  adjective  modifiers  in  sentences  de¬ 
scribing  animals  seen  at  a  circus: 

in  a  cage  moving  restlessly  that  were  dangerous 

savage  howling  mournfully  fed  upon  meat 

fighting  which  had  been  trained  fastened  by  a  chain 

4.  Make  the  following  sentences  more  interesting  by 
including  in  each  in  turn  different  forms  of  adjective 
modifiers.  See  that  the  new  part  modifies  the  words 
printed  in.  italics: 

1.  The  building  was  blown  to  pieces  by  a  hurricane. 

2.  The  man  sought  the  shelter  of  the  railway  station. 

3.  The  lonely  boy  was  followed  by  a  dog. 

4.  At  the  side  of  the  rose-covered  cottage  was  a  garden. 
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5.  Show  that  the  adjective  modifiers  set  off  by  commas 
in  the  following  sentences  are  merely  descriptive  and  for 
that  reason  can  be  omitted  from  the  sentence  without 
changing  the  main  idea: 

1.  The  boy,  hungry  and  tired,  reached  home  at  night¬ 
fall. 

2.  My  father,  who  works  in  town,  takes  an  early 
train  each  morning. 

3.  In  the  distance  was  a  bright  light,  glowing  in  the 
twilight. 

6.  Find  in  the  following  sentences  the  adjective  modi¬ 
fiers  that  should  be  set  off  by  commas: 

1.  The  Anaconda  Mine  which  is  in  Butte,  Montana 
employs  thousands  of  men. 

2.  Through  the  mine  run  tunnels  which  are  lighted  by 
electricity. 

3.  The  Yellowstone  Falls  coming  from  a  height  of  over 
two  thousand  feet  are  the  highest  in  the  world. 

4.  Tall  trees  green  and  luxuriant  grow  near  the  falls. 

5.  The  sun  shining  on  the  waterfalls  forms  a  rain¬ 
bow  in  the  mist. 

7.  Write  the  sentences  that  you  composed  in  Exercises 
3  and  4,  being  careful  to  punctuate  them  correctly. 

6.  The  Relative  Pronoun 

1.  An  adjective  clause  is  frequently  introduced  by  a 
pronoun : 

The  office  boy,  who  was  quick-witted,  prevented  a 
robbery. 

2.  Notice  in  the  sentence  above  (i)  that  the  pro¬ 
noun  who  stands  for  the  word  boy,  which  is  its  anteced¬ 
ent;  (2)  that  it  is  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause 
who  was  quick-witted,  and  (3)  that  it  shows  the  relation 
of  the  clause  to  the  noun  boy,  which  the  clause  modifies. 
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A  pronoun  used  in  this  way  is  called  a  relative  pronoun. 

A  relative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  used  to  connect  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause  with  the  word  modified  by  the  clause. 

3.  Point  out  the  relative  pronouns  and  tell  how  each  is 
used: 

1.  The  campers  hired  an  Indian  guide  who  knew  the 
trail. 

2.  The  storm,  which  was  a  bad  one,  destroyed  many 
trees. 

3.  The  men  whom  we  saw  were  lumbermen. 

4.  The  case  of  a  relative  pronoun  depends  upon  its  use 
in  the  subordinate  clause  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The 
relative  pronoun  who  in  the  first  sentence  in  Exercise  3  is 
in  the  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb  knew,  whom 
in  the  third  sentence  is  in  the  accusative  case,  object  of 
the  verb  saw. 

5.  Give  the  case  of  each  relative  pronoun: 

1.  The  boy  who  was  studying  was  ambitious. 

2.  The  girl  whom  I  questioned  was  intelligent. 

3.  We  spoke  to  a  boy  whom  we  met  on  our  way  home. 

4.  The  prizes  were  awarded  to  those  who  had  good 
records. 

6.  Complete,  using  who  or  whom: 

1.  We  saw  an  aviator  -  was  preparing  for  a 

flight. 

2.  The  children  with - we  went  were  our  cousins. 

3.  The  boys  -  we  saw  were  camping  in  the 

woods. 

4.  We  were  with  some  friends - we  knew  well. 

5.  We  saw  the  scout  master  -  was  with  them. 

6.  The  boys  -  we  spoke  to  were  brothers. 

7.  In  using  a  relative  pronoun,  a  person  must  take  care 
not  only  to  use  a  pronoun  in  the  right  case,  but  also  to 
see  that  it  bears  the  right  relation  to  its  antecedent.  It  is 
correct  to  say: 
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The  boys  who  lived  on  the  farm  were  strong  and  sturdy. 
The  neighbors  that  they  saw  lived  at  a  distance. 

We  caught  the  horse  that  had  run  away. 

The  animals  which  the  men  cared  for  were  fat  and 
sleek. 

The  fence,  which  was  made  of  wire,  proved  a  poor 
protection. 

The  word  who  refers  to  persons,  the  word  that  to 
either  persons  or  things,  and  the  word  which  to  animals 
and  inanimate  things. 

I  The  word  whose  is  the  genitive  case  form  for  both  who 
I  and  which  and  may  refer  to  persons,  to  animals,  or  to  in- 
i  animate  objects. 

8.  Show  that  each  relative  pronoun  is  correctly  used: 

1.  The  trees  that  grew  in  the  forest  were  beeches. 

2.  The  animals  that  lived  in  the  forest  were  wild. 

3.  Near  the  brook  we  saw  a  house  which  had  been 
built  by  beavers. 

4.  The  beavers  whose  home  it  was  were  nowhere  in 

'  sight. 

5.  A  gray  squirrel,  which  was  scolding  overhead,  re- 

:  sented  our  intrusion. 

6.  The  boys  who  were  with  us  saw  a  young  fox  which 

,  was  scurrying  away. 

9.  In  deciding  what  verb  to  use  with  a  relative  pro¬ 
noun,  a  person  sometimes  finds  it  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

I,  who  am  blind,  am  to  be  pitied. 

The  man,  who  was  strong,  was  ready  to  help  others. 
The  men,  who  were  there,  tried  to  help. 

10.  In  the  first  sentence  the  antecedent  of  who  is  the 
pronoun  7;  therefore  the  verb  used  is  am.  Why,  in  the 
second  sentence,  is  the  singular  verb  was  used?  Why, 
in  the  third  sentence,  is  the  plural  verb  were  used? 
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11.  Copy  and  complete,  using  was  or  were: 

1.  The  tall  tree,  which  -  an  oak,  stood  in  the 

middle  of  the  woods. 

2.  The  birds  that -  flying  overhead  were  hawks. 

3.  A  mother  partridge  and  her  brood,  which  - 

hiding  among  the  bushes,  became  frightened. 

4.  One  of  the  young  partridges,  which  -  stronger 

than  the  rest,  flew  away. 

5.  The  young  colts  in  the  pasture,  which - 

frightened,  leaped  the  fence. 

6.  The  grass  in  the  fields,  which  -  withered, 

furnished  but  scanty  food  for  the  cattle. 

7.  Not  one  who  -  at  the  picnic  failed  to  have 

a  good  time. 

8.  Every  boy  who  -  there  went  fishing. 

9.  Each  one  of  the  girls  who - old  enough  to  do 

so,  helped  with  the  lunch. 

12.  For  the  use  of  pronouns  with  infinitives  see  pages 
182-184. 


7.  Using  Words  Correctly 
Test  F.  First  Form.  Pronouns  Used  as  Connectives 
Copy  and  complete,  using  who  or  whom: 

1.  We  met  a  man  - was  blind. 

2.  The  boys  spoke  of  a  friend - they  had  visited. 

3.  We  saw -  they  were. 

4.  The  children  to - the  presents  were  sent  were 

very  young. 

Complete,  using  who  or  which: 

5.  The  bird - was  injured  fluttered  to  the 

ground. 

6.  The  flowers, - were  in  blossom,  were  fragrant. 

7.  The  bridge  -  crossed  the  stream  was  narrow. 

8.  The  workers,  -  had  arrived  early,  were  busily 

hammering. 

For  Test  F  Practice  Exercises  see  Chapter  XL 
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SELF-TESTING  REVIEW 

8.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  VIII 

I.  The  biography  given  below  should  be  written  in 
four  paragraphs.  With  the  help  of  the  following  topics, 
find  where  each  of  the  last  three  should  begin:  (i)  Edi¬ 
son’s  boyhood,  (2)  Experiences  in  earning  a  living,  (3)  His 
inventions  and  the  untiring  labor  put  on  them,  (4)  His 
contribution  to  modern  life: 

Thomas  A.  Edison 

Thomas  A.  Edison  was  born  at  Milan,  Ohio,  February 
II,  1847.  As  a  child  he  was  not  strong  and  his  mother, 
who  had  been  a  school  teacher,  gave  him  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  at  home.  His  mind  was  very  active,  however, 
and  at  the  age  of  ten  he  read  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  commenced  the  encyclopedia. 
Probably  it  was  this  that  first  stimulated  his  interest 
in  chemistry.  In  the  cellar  of  his  home  he  had  a  simple 
laboratory,  and  his  mother  encouraged  his  making  ex¬ 
periments.  As  Edison’s  parents  were  poor,  he  began 
at  an  early  age  to  earn  his  own  living.  At  twelve  he 
became  a  newsboy  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  While 
he  was  working  on  the  trains,  he  had  his  laboratory  in 
a  baggage  car.  Here,  too,  he  set  up  a  printing  press 
on  which  he  printed  for  distribution  on  the  train  a  news¬ 
paper  of  his  own  composition.  At  sixteen,  as  a  reward 
for  heroism  in  saving  a  baby’s  life,  Thomas  was  taught 
telegraphy  and  for  the  next  few  years  he  held  different 
positions  as  a  telegraph  operator.  Five  years  later 
Edison  made  the  first  invention  that  he  had  patented, 
an  electrical  vote-recorder.  From  then  until  the  time 
of  his  death,  Edison  made  discovery  after  discovery; 
and,  never  content  with  what  he  had  accomplished,  con¬ 
stantly  improved  his  own  inventions  and  worked  with 
unremitting  labor  upon  new  ideas.  An  acquaintance 
said  of  Mr.  Edison  at  the  time  of  the  latter’s  death, 
“Thomas  A.  Edison  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
make  this  world  an  easier,  pleasanter,  better  world  in 
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which  to  live.”  When  we  remember  that  three  of  his 
many  inventions  were  the  incandescent  electric  lamp, 
the  motion-picture  camera,  and  the  phonograph  and  the 
radio,  we  can  realize  the  truth  of  this  statement.  This 
world  is  indeed  a  much  happier,  brighter  place  to  live 
in  than  it  would  have  been  without  the  untiring  in¬ 
dustry  and  great  ingenuity  of  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

2.  Beginning  with  the  second  sentence,  find  in  each 
sentence  a  phrase  or  a  clause  that  might  be  transferred 
to  the  beginning;  then  copy  the  selection: 

Luther  Burbank  was  noted  as  a  “plant  wizard.”  lie 
moved  from  his  native  Massachusetts  to  Santa  Rosa, 
California,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  He  started  soon 
after  his  arrival  a  nursery  greenhouse  which  became 
famous  all  over  the  world.  He  experimented  for  fifty 
years  and  the  result  was  that  he  developed  a  large  vari¬ 
ety  of  new  and  improved  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  grains, 
and  grasses.  He  has  given  to  all  people  through  his  ef¬ 
forts  less  expensive  and  more  delicious  food,  and  many 
varieties  of  beautiful  flowers. 

3.  Copy  the  words  given  in  List  A  and,  with  the  help 
of  those  in  List  B,  write  for  each  word  one  that  is  op¬ 
posite  in  meaning: 

A.  industrious,  self-reliant,  courageous,  accurate,  chari¬ 
table,  tolerant,  sympathetic,  loyal 

B.  dependent,  idle,  intolerant,  cowardly,  unsympa¬ 
thetic,  disloyal,  uncharitable,  inaccurate 

4.  Explain  the  following: 

1.  Why  who,  not  which,  is  used  in  the  sentence.  He 
met  workmen  who  were  on  their  way  home. 

2.  Why  who,  not  whom,  is  used  in  the  sentence.  The 
children  didn't  know  who  the  man  was. 

3.  Why  was,  not  were,  is  used  in  the  sentence,  One 
of  the  hoys  who  was  older  than  the  others  led  the  way. 

Check  your  answers  by  those  given  at  the  end  of  Chapter 
XIL 


Chapter  IX 

BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 

I.  Business  Letters 

For  the  practice  in  letter-writing  suggested  in  this 
chapter,  choose  classmates  with  whom  you  can  carry 
on  such  business  correspondence  as  that  illustrated  be¬ 
low  and  on  pages  204  to  207.  In  your  correspondence 
remember  that  a  business  letter  should  be  written  so 
that  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  its  meaning.  It 
should  be  brief,  to  the  point,  clear,  and  always  courte¬ 
ous.  No  person  who  wishes  to  succeed  in  business  al¬ 
lows  himself  to  send  out  poorly  written  letters,  to  make 
promises  that  he  cannot  keep,  or  at  any  time  to  show 
anger. 

2.  Arranging  for  a  Game 

[Conversation] 

I.  The  following  correspondence  is  one  between  the 
managers  of  two  baseball  teams.  What  is  discussed  in 
the  letters?  What  are  some  of  the  necessary  facts  in¬ 
cluded  in  them? 

Mendon,  Illinois 
May  10,  1934 

Henry  Benton 

Park  Street  Ball  Club 
La  Harpe,  Illinois 

Dear  Sir: 

In  arranging  the  schedule  for  the  games  to  be 
played  by  our  team.  The  All  Stars,  I  should  like  to 
include  a  game  with  the  Park  Street  Ball  Club.  At 
present  we  have  the  following  dates  open.  May  27, 
June  3,  and  June  10.  Can  we  arrange  for  a  game  with 
you  on  any  of  these  dates? 

Yours  truly, 

John  Morris,  Manager 
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La  Harpe,  Illinois 
May  12,  1934 

John  Morris 

All  Stars  Base  Ball  Team 
Mendon,  Illinois 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  requesting  a  game  with  the  Park 
Street  Ball  Club  on  May  27,  June  3,  or  June  10,  has 
been  received.  We  have  all  the  dates  taken,  but  by 
rearranging  our  schedule  we  shall  be  able  to  play  The 
All  Stars  on  June  3,  provided  you  can  meet  us  on  the 
Mendon  Playground  at  that  time. 

Yours  truly, 

Henry  Bates,  Manager 

2.  How  does  a  business  letter  differ  from  a  friendly 
letter  in  its  salutation  and  in  its  complimentary  close? 
(For  an  example  of  a  friendly  letter  see  page  115.) 

[Written  composition] 

3.  Carry  on  a  correspondence  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions: 

1.  Write  a  letter  arranging  for  a  club  meeting  or  a 
game,  real  or  imaginary. 

2.  Compare  your  letter  with  the  first  letter  in  Exercise 
I,  proof-reading  it  for  indention,  capitalization,  and 
punctuation,  and  then  fold  your  letter  carefully  and 
place  it  in  an  envelope. 

3.  Exchange  your  letter  with  that  of  a  classmate. 

4.  Write  an  answer  to  your  classmate’s  letter,  proof¬ 
read  your  letter,  fold  it,  and  then  give  it  to  the  classmate. 

3.  Ordering  Goods 

[Conversation] 

I.  The  following  correspondence  covers  an  order  for 
goods,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  order,  and  a  letter  re¬ 
questing  the  correction  of  an  error. 
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2.  Notice  that  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  order  are 
listed  in  a  column.  What  advantage  is  there  in  such  an 
arrangement? 


Order 


Meriden,  Illinois 
April  17,1934 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers 
213  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed  you  will  find  a  postal  order 

for  three 

dollars  and  thirteen  cents  ($3.13). 

Please 

send  by 

express : 

I  Fielder’s  glove  catalogued  as 

#1674 

•75 

I  Catcher’s  mitt  “  “ 

#1650 

.98 

3  “Boys’  League’’ balls  “  “ 

#1606 

1 .40 

13-13 

Yours  truly, 

John  Morris 


Mr.  John  Morris 
Meriden 
Illinois 


Acknowledgment 

213  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
April  18,  1934 


Dear  Sir: 

We  are  forwarding  by  express  the  baseball  goods 
ordered  in  your  letter  of  April  17.  We  trust  that  the 
goods  will  prove  satisfactory  and  that  you  will  give  us 
your  future  patronage. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

By  H.  W.  R. 
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Complaint 


A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers 
213  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Meriden,  Illinois 
April  20,  1934 


Gentlemen : 

The  goods  sent  us  on  April  18  have  been  re¬ 
ceived.  Through  some  error  a  right-handed  fielder’s 
glove  No.  1675  was  substituted  for  the  left-handed 
fielder’s  glove  No.  1674  which  was  ordered.  I  am  re¬ 
turning  the  glove.  Will  you  please  see  that  glove  No. 
1674  is  sent  me? 

Yours  truly, 

John  Morris 


3.  Tell  how  to  word  a  reply  to  the  complaint  given 
above. 


[Written  composition] 

4.  Choose  a  classmate  and  carry  on  with  him  a  corre¬ 
spondence  similar  to  the  one  above.  You  may  use  one 
of  these  orders  if  you  wish: 

a.  Order  to  be  sent  to  The  Bookshop  for  Boys  and 
Girls,  270  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


What  Bird  is  That?  —  by  Frank  M.  Chapman  |i  .50 
The  Training  of  Wild  Animals  —  by  F.  C.  Bostock  $i .  75 
The  Pet  Book  —  by  Mrs.  Anna  Comstock  $2.00 


$5-25 


b.  Order  to  be  sent  to  John  Wanamaker,  New  York 
City,  New  York. 

I  Boy’s  Camping  Outfit,  No.  2437  $4  20 

I  Flash  Light  6^  inches  long.  No.  8910  $1.24 

5.  With  your  book  closed,  be  ready  to  write  the  order 
for  goods  given  on  page  205  as  your  teacher  reads  it  to 
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you.  Later  correct  your  paper,  and  then  proof-read  your 
letters  (see  Exercise  4)  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no 
errors  in  spelling,  capitals,  and  marks  of  punctuation. 


4.  Applying  for  a  Position 


[Written  composition] 

I.  Examine  the  following  letter  of  application  to  find 
what  it  contains; 


Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Kimball 
976  Main  Street 
Beloit,  Wisconsin 


742  Church  Street 
Beloit,  Wisconsin 
June  30,  1934 


Gentlemen; 

Please  consider  me  an  applicant  for  the  position 
of  office  boy,  which  you  advertised  in  last  night’s  Free 
Press. 

I  am  fourteen  years  of  age  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Park  Street  School.  My  last  report  card,  which  I  en¬ 
close,  shows  my  standing  in  spelling  and  in  arithmetic. 
This  letter  is  a  specimen  of  my  penmanship.  As  to  expe¬ 
rience,  I  can  say  that  for  the  past  two  summers  I  have 
worked  for  the  Redmond  Drug  Company. 

I  have  permission  to  refer  you  to  Miss  Rose 
Burton,  principal  of  the  Park  Street  School,  and  to 
Mr.  Ralph  C.  Leslie,  manager  of  the  Redmond  Drug 
Company. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Michael  L.  Albert 


2.  Write  a  letter  of  application  similar  to  the  one  above. 


[Practice  in  punctuation] 

3.  Notice  that  the  clause  introduced  by  which  in  the 
third  sentence  of  the  letter  in  Exercise  i  is  set  off  by 
commas.  Can  you  tell  why? 
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4.  Find  other  expressions  in  the  letter  that  are  set  off 
by  one  or  more  commas.  Which  one  is  an  apposi- 
tive?  Which  is  a  subordinate  clause? 

5.  Tell  where  commas  belong: 

I  am  attending  the  Washington  School  which  closes  on 
Friday  June  14. 

For  reference  I  can  give  you  the  name  of  R.  H. 
Strong  Scout  Master  of  the  Boy  Scouts  Troop  7. 

My  Scout  record  which  I  enclose  shows  my  standing 
as  a  Boy  Scout. 

[Proof-reading] 

6.  Proof-read  your  letter  for  paragraphing,  punctua¬ 
tion,  capitalization,  and  for  errors  in  spelling  and  in  the 
use  of  words. 

5.  Telegrams 

[Written  composition] 

1.  For  sending  a  ten-word  telegram  no  charge  is  made 
for  the  date,  the  address,  or  the  signature;  but  if  the  mes¬ 
sage  itself  runs  over  ten  words,  an  extra  charge  is  made 
for  each  additional  word.  Try  to  cut  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  messages  to  ten  words  without  destroying  its  clearness: 

1.  Please  reserve  a  lower  berth  from  Chicago  to  Bos¬ 
ton  on  the  Wolverine  leaving  Chicago  at  nine  o’clock 
Thursday  morning. 

2.  I  arrived  in  New  York  at  three  o’clock.  Uncle 
John  met  me  and  we  took  the  subway  to  Grandmother’s. 

3.  Many  happy  returns  of  your  birthday.  We  all 
wish  you  success  and  joy. 

4.  I  am  sending  you  a  check  for  two  thousand  dollars 
in  a  letter  which  will  explain  the  situation. 

2.  Think  over  situations  in  which  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  telegraph;  then  w’rite  the  telegrams  needed. 

3.  Be  ready  to  read  your  telegrams  to  your  class  for 
criticism. 
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4.  Day  letters  or  night  letters  of  fifty  words  each  may 
be  telegraphed  at  regular  rates.  As  in  the  case  of  tele¬ 
grams  no  charge  is  made  for  the  address,  the  date,  and 
the  signature,  unless  the  sender  wishes  to  include  his  own 
street  and  number,  in  which  case  an  extra  charge  is  made. 

5.  Tell  how  to  cut  this  day  letter  to  fifty  words: 

I  am  leaving  unexpectedly  for  London.  I  shall  sail  from 
New  York  on  Monday  June  the  first  by  the  steamship 
Franconia  of  the  Cunard  Line  reaching  Liverpool  June 
six.  Please  forward  all  mail  care  of  the  American  Ex¬ 
press,  London.  Shall  try  to  complete  my  business  by 
the  end  of  June  and  be  back  in  New  York  by  the  first 
of  July. 

6.  Plan  a  day  or  a  night  letter  of  your  own. 

6.  Choice  of  Adverbial  Modifiers 

1.  In  describing  an  act,  we  may  use  any  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  adverbial  modifiers: 

An  adverb:  The  train  traveled  slowly. 

A  noun  used  as  an  adverb:  The  boys  were  going 
home. 

A  prepositional  phrase:  The  train  stopped  at  a  cross- 
ing. 

An  infinitive  phrase  (denoting  purpose) :  The  boys 
ran  to  catch  the  train. 

A  clause:  The  boys  boarded  the  train  before  it  started. 

2.  Use  the  following  expressions  as  adverbs  in  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  departure  of  a  ship,  and  then  classify 
them  according  to  their  form: 

at  anchor  east 

to  leave  the  harbor  across  the  Atlantic 

when  the  sun  rose 

3.  Notice  that  the  two  expressions  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exercises  differ  in  form,  but  have  the  same  mean¬ 
ing.  Give  others  like  them. 
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1 .  when  the  sun  set  —  at  sunset 

2.  hastily  —  with  haste 

3.  on  a  battle-field  —  where  a  battle  had  been  fought 

4.  to  win  —  that  they  might  win 

4.  Classify  each  modifier  printed  in  italics;  then  express 
the  idea  contained  in  it,  using  another  form  of  the  same 
modifier: 

1.  When  the  sun  rose,  the  explorers  broke  camp  and 
started  on  their  journey. 

2.  The  travelers  rested  under  the  shadow  of  some  trees. 

3.  The  caravan  traveled  south. 

4.  The  Arab  proudly  displayed  his  fine  horses. 

5.  The  desert  was  exceedingly  hot. 

Note.  Besides  expressing  time,  place,  manner,  and  degree  as  above 
adverbial  modifiers  express  cause,  condition,  purpose,  result,  and 
concession.  Notice  the  subordinate  conjunction  used  to  introduce 
each  kind  of  adverbial  clause  given  here: 

Cause:  The  boys  won  because  they  played  well. 

Condition:  If  the  other  team  had  practiced,  they  might  have  won. 

Purpose:  The  boys  sold  tickets  so  that  they  could  finance  the  game. 

Result:  They  worked  so  hard  that  they  succeeded. 

Concession :  Although  the  weather  was  bad,  the  games  were  well  at¬ 
tended. 

5.  Use  adverbial  modifiers  of  different  kinds  to  make 
the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  sentences  more  de¬ 
finite: 


The  boys  played  ball. 
The  girls  managed  an 
entertainment. 

Carpenters  built  a 
house. 


The  aviator  crossed  the 
ocean. 

The  farmer  planted  his 
field. 

The  merchant  sold  goods. 


6.  When  it  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  an 
adverbial  infinitive  phrase,  as  well  as  an  adverbial  clause, 
is  set  off  by  a  comma;  a  prepositional  phrase  is  not. 


Comma  needed:  In  order  to  finish  their  task  before 
nightfall,  the  men  worked  hard. 
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Whenever  the  train  neared  a  crossing,  the  engineer 
sounded  the  whistle. 

Comma  not  needed:  In  the  fields  cattle  were  feeding. 

7.  In  which  of  the  following  sentences  are  commas 
needed  ? 

1.  Near  the  shore  people  had  gathered  to  watch  the 
launching  of  a  ship. 

2.  In  order  to  take  a  moving  picture  of  the  launching 
men  had  their  cameras  in  readiness. 

3.  At  a  given  signal  the  workmen  knocked  the  sup¬ 
ports  from  beneath  the  ship. 

4.  As  the  crowd  waited  for  the  ship  to  glide  into  the 
water  the  people  were  breathless  with  excitement. 

5.  When  the  ship  struck  the  water  a  great  wave  arose. 

6.  To  escape  the  spray  the  crowd  hastily  retreated. 

8.  Write  the  sentences  that  you  composed  in  Exer¬ 
cise  5,  being  careful  to  punctuate  each  correctly. 

7.  Nouns  and  Pronouns  as  Modifiers 

1.  Nouns  and  pronouns  are  used  as  modifiers  when 
they  express  ownership,  possession,  or  a  similar  idea, 
and  when  they  are  used  as  appositives.  A  noun  is  also 
a  modifier  when  it  is  used  as  an  adverb  of  time  or  place. 

2.  With  the  help  of  the  following  illustrations,  tell  how 
the  different  uses  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  as  a  modifier 
may  be  distinguished: 

The  hoy's  clothes  were  neatly  brushed  and  his  shoes 
were  blacked. 

We  called  on  Mr.  Brown,  the  manager  of  a  store. 

We  boys,  both  my  brother  and  I,  wanted  a  position. 

After  the  interview  we  went  home. 

3.  With  the  help  of  the  words  printed  in  italics,  tell 
what  forms  of  expression  may  be  used  as  an  appositive: 
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The  brick  building,  a  church,  has  a  high  tower. 

We  girls,  both  she  and  I,  tried  for  the  position. 

To  eavesdrop,  or  to  listen  when  one's  presence  is  un¬ 
known,  is  considered  rude. 

On  the  desk  was  printed  this  motto.  Courtesy  is  the 
rule  in  this  office. 

4.  Explain  the  use  of  commas  in  Exercise  3. 

5.  Tell  where  commas  should  be  placed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences,  naming  in  each  case  the  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  used  as  the  appositive: 

1.  Lincoln  was  inspired  by  a  book  The  Life  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

2.  It  was  Lincoln  who  said  these  words  “With  malice 
toward  none.” 

3.  To  pretend  by  one’s  conduct  that  a  falsehood  is 
true  or  to  act  a  lie  is  dishonorable. 

4.  Young  Benjamin  Franklin  the  printer’s  apprentice 
later  became  America’s  ambassador  to  France. 

5.  Men  often  quote  Franklin’s  maxim  A  penny  saved 
is  a  penny  earned. 

6.  For  further  study  of  the  noun  element  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  see  pages  331-336. 

8.  Placing  Modifiers 

1.  Which  of  the  following  sentences  is  clear  as  it  stands 
and  which  can  be  improved  by  rearrangement? 

At  the  circus  I  watched  a  cage  of  monkeys  doing  tricks 
with  my  father. 

In  the  morning  I  started  on  a  trip  with  my  uncle. 

To  make  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  clear,  place  each 
modifier  as  near  as  possible  to  the  word  modified. 

2.  Explain  the  difference  in  meaning: 

I.  The  boy  spoke  only  the  truth. 

Only  the  boy  spoke  the  truth. 
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2.  The  men  swam  across  the  river,  also. 

The  men  also  swam  across  the  river. 

3.  They  put  a  ring  on  his  finger  of  pure  gold. 

They  put  a  ring  of  pure  gold  on  his  finger. 

3.  Place  the  modifiers  in  each  of  these  sentences  where 
they  will  make  better  sense: 

1.  The  clerk  sold  nine  yards  of  silk  to  a  customer 
thirty-six  inches  wide. 

2.  We  found  a  picture  in  an  old  frame  that  looked  like 
father. 

4.  Explain  the  double  meaning  of  each  sentence;  then 
express  the  thought  in  such  a  way  that  the  meaning  can¬ 
not  be  misconstrued: 

1.  Must  I  stick  the  stamp  on  myself? 

2.  The  woman  was  one  of  the  director’s  wives. 

3.  Tommy  told  his  father  that  he  was  going  to  Chi¬ 
cago. 

4.  Mary  wished  to  hear  the  famous  soprano  sing  very 
badly. 

5.  The  fisherman  saw  some  speckled  trout  standing 
near  a  brook. 

6.  The  old  man  drove  a  mule  to  town  dressed  in  a 
threadbare  soldier’s  uniform. 

9.  Connectives 
I.  Co-ordinating  Conjunctions 

A  co-ordinating  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  join 
words  or  groups  of  words  of  equal  rank. 

The  boys  and  girls  played  games  on  the  lawn. 

The  cousins  spent  their  time  tramping  through  the 
woods  or  fishing  in  the  streams. 

The  voyage  was  short,  hut  it  was  enjoyable. 

Note.  Certain  co-ordinating  conjunctions  are  used  with  other 
words,  thus  forming  pairs.  The  conjunction  or  is  used  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  either  —  or\  the  conjunction  nor,  in  the  expression  neither 
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—  nor;  and  the  conjunction  hut,  in  the  expression  not  only  —  but  also. 
Conjunctions  used  in  this  way  with  adjectives  or  adverbs  are 
called  correlative  conjunctions. 

Give  sentences  of  your  own  showing  the  use  of  the 
conjunctions  printed  below  in  italics.  You  may,  if  you 
wish,  refer  to  experiences  in  riding  in  an  automobile  or 
in  traveling  on  a  railway  train  or  by  boat. 

1.  The  sky  was  clear  and  the  sun  shone  brightly. 

2.  The  river  was  narrow,  hut  the  water  was  deep. 

3.  The  boy  was  timid;  nevertheless  he  showed  cour¬ 
age  in  an  emergency. 

4.  Not  one  of  the  girls  could  row  a  boat  or  swim. 

5.  The  beach  was  crowded;  the  day,  however,  was 
pleasant  and  every  one  had  a  good  time. 

6.  Neither  the  older  boys  nor  the  younger  ones  were 
disappointed. 

II.  Subordinating  Connectives 

A  word  used  to  connect  a  subordinate  clause  with 
the  word  or  words  modified  by  the  clause  may  be  any 
one  of  the  following: 

A  subordinating  conjunction:  The  river  was  deep  al¬ 
though  it  was  narrow. 

A  relative  adverb:  The  cattle  were  taken  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  when  spring  came. 

A  relative  pronoun:  The  men  watched  the  boys  who 
were  playing  games. 

A  subordinating  conjunction  is  a  conjunction  used  to 
connect  a  subordinate  clause  to  the  word  or  words 
modified. 

A  relative  adverb  is  an  adverb  used  as  a  conjunc¬ 
tion. 

A  relative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  used  to  connect  the 
clause  of  which  it  forms  a  part  to  the  word  modified 
by  the  clause. 
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1.  Point  out  the  subordinate  conjunctions  and  then 
give  sentences  of  your  own  to  illustrate  their  use: 

I.  The  wind  was  cold  although  it  was  summer. 

2.  The  ship  will  take  the  northern  course  if  the  weather 
permits.  3.  Although  the  captain  had  never  been  in 
so  violent  a  storm,  he  was  able  to  control  the  ship. 
4.  Since  the  voyage  was  a  long  one,  the  ship  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  all  emergencies.  5.  The  officers  kept  a  sharp 
lookout  for  icebergs  so  that  they  might  avoid  a  collision. 

2.  Give  sentences  of  your  own  illustrating  the  use 
of  the  relative  adverbs  printed  here  in  italics: 

I.  The  sky  grew  dark  as  the  storm  approached. 
2.  When  the  weather  was  mild,  the  children  played  out 
of  doors.  3.  The  women  worked  while  their  children 
slept.  4.  The  ground  was  fertile  where,  the  river  had 
overflowed  its  banks. 

3.  Match  these  sentences  containing  relative  pronouns 
by  giving  sentences  of  your  own  like  them: 

1.  George  Washington,  who  was  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Virginia. 

2.  The  Appalachian  mountains  are  old  mountains 
which  have  been  worn  down  and  covered  with  forests. 

3.  Through  the  Golden  Gate  sail  ships  that  are  bound 
for  the  Orient. 

4.  Mount  Rainier,  which  is  always  snow-covered,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Cascade  Range. 

5.  In  the  cold  regions  at  the  north  live  Eskimos  who 
fish  and  hunt. 

6.  Seals  that  are  found  in  Alaska  have  beautiful  fur. 

10.  The  Correct  Use  of  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions 

Since  connectives  show  the  relation  of  ideas,  preposi¬ 
tions  and  conjunctions  are  often  important  words  in  a 
sentence  and  for  that  reason  must  be  chosen  with  care. 
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In  using  prepositions,  try  to  keep  the  following  direc¬ 
tions  in  mind: 

The  preposition  between  refers  to  two  objects;  the 
preposition  among  to  several.  Say  between  two,  among 
several. 

The  preposition  at  is  used  in  indicating  a  particular 
time  or  place;  the  preposition  to  is  used  in  indicating 
motion  toward.  Say,  The  boy  is  at  home,  The  girl 
went  to  town.  Do  not  say  is  to  home. 

Use  the  preposition  in  (not  at)  in  referring  to  a  large 
city  and  either  at  or  in,  in  referring  to  a  small  town. 

Say,  I  was  in  New  York,  and  I  was  in  (or  at)  Dixville. 
Do  not  say,  I  was  at  New  York. 

Say  that  you  are  angry  with  a  person  and  angry  at 
a  thing. 

Say  different  from  in  showing  the  difference  between 
two  things.  Do  not  say  different  to  or  different  than. 

Say  behind,  not  in  hack  oj. 

Say  beside,  not  aside  of  or  alongside  of. 

Do  not  use  the  prepo.sition  of  for  the  auxiliary  have. 
Say,  I  should  have  or  I  could  have  gone  (not  I  should  of 
or  I  could  of  gone). 

Do  not  use  a  preposition  where  it  is  not  needed.  Say: 

I  remember  (not  I  remember  of) 

Elevated  (not  elevated  up) 

Opened  (not  opened  up) 

Repeated  (not  repeated  over) 

Jumped  off  (not  jumped  off  of) 


II 

I.  Which  of  the  two  words  printed  in  italics  in  the 
following  sentences  introduces  a  phrase  and  is  therefore 
a  preposition?  Which  introduces  a  clause?  To  what 
part  of  speech  does  the  latter  word  belong? 
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The  puppy  whined  like  a  baby. 

It  could  not  climb  over  the  board  as  its  mother  had 
done. 

2.  How  can  a  conjunction  usually  be  told  from  a 
preposition? 

3.  Prove  that  the  words  printed  here  in  italics  are 
conjunctions  and  not  prepositions.  Name  in  each  case 
the  clause  introduced. 

1.  The  boys  hurried  because  they  were  late. 

2.  The  dog  acted  as  if  he  had  been  hurt. 

3.  As  the  train  neared  the  station,  the  men  rushed  to 
the  platform. 

4.  The  girls  will  not  go  unless  their  friends  go. 

5.  We  shall  be  on  time  if  we  can  arrange  to  do  so. 

6.  The  boys  were  strong  although  they  were  young. 

7.  Unless  it  is  stormy,  the  excursion  will  be  on  Satur¬ 
day. 

8.  While  we  were  walking  to  school,  we  saw  the  fire 
department  on  its  way  to  a  fire. 

Several  errors  are  caused  by  the  substitution  of  preposi¬ 
tions  for  certain  conjunctions.  A  preposition  intro¬ 
duces  a  phrase,  and  is  usually  followed  by  an  object 
noun  or  pronoun.  A  conjunction,  such  as  if,  unless,  or 
as,  introduces  a  clause. 

The  word  like  may  be  used  as  a  preposition,  but  not 
as  a  conjunction.  Do  not  use  it  in  place  of  the  con¬ 
junctions  as,  as  if,  or  that. 

Say:  Like  my  sister  I  enjoy  music.  I  cannot  sing 
as  she  sings. 

Do  not  say:  I  cannot  sing  like  my  sister  sings. 

Say:  I  write  as  my  brother  does. 

Do  not  say:  I  write  like  my  brother  does. 

Say:  I  feel  that  (or  as  if)  the  work  will  be  a  success. 

Do  not  say:  I  feel  like  the  work  will  be  a  success. 
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4.  Complete,  using  like  or  as  (or  as  if) :  Then  give 
other  sentences  showing  that  like  may  be  used  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  phrase  and  as  to  introduce  a  clause: 

1.  -  my  brother  I  enjoy  boating,  but  I  cannot 

row  -  he  does. 

2.  - him  I  can  swim,  but  not - he  swims. 

3.  My  sister  cannot  play  ball -  I  do;  but - 

me  she  is  fond  of  outdoor  sports. 

4.  It  looked  -  it  would  rain. 

5.  These  flowers  grow - weeds. 

6.  Aunt  Emily  walked - she  were  tired. 

7.  The  younger  members  of  the  family  idled  away 

their  time - they  had  nothing  to  do. 

5.  Use  like  or  that  in  each  blank: 

1.  Jack  is  working  -  a  slave.  It  seemed - 

he  would  never  get  his  work  done. 

2.  The  boys  felt  -  they  would  win  the  reward. 

3.  The  returned  campers  looked  -  Indians  who 

had  been  on  the  warpath. 

4.  Do  you  feel  -  you  can  finish  your  paper 

soon? 

5.  We  were  alarmed  by  the  report,  but  it  seemed 
-  we  had  been  misinformed. 

6.  It  appears - the  news  was  a  false  alarm. 

The  preposition  without  should  not  be  used  in  place 
of  the  conjunction  unless. 

Say:  I  will  not  go  unless  you  go.  I  will  not  go  with¬ 
out  you. 

Do  not  say:  I  will  not  go  without  you  go. 

6.  Give  other  pairs  of  sentences  like  the  following, 
contrasting  the  use  of  unless  and  without: 

I  will  not  join  the  game  unless  you  join  it.  Without 
you  as  a  partner  I  should  be  lost. 

7.  Notice  that  the  words  than  and  as  in  the  following 
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sentences  each  introduces  a  clause  and  are  therefore  con¬ 
junctions: 

John’s  friends  are  older  than  he  (is). 

Helen  is  as  old  as  I  (am). 

8.  Tell  which  of  the  words  in  italics  are  prepositions 
and  which  are  conjunctions: 

1.  The  stranger  was  taller  than  I. 

2.  Everyone  was  at  the  game  but  her. 

3.  The  boy’s  brother  could  play  as  well  as  he. 

4.  I  will  not  go  unless  you  do. 

5.  I  cannot  go  without  my  sister. 

6.  The  boy’s  brother  looks  like  him. 

7.  Like  my  cousin  I  am  fond  of  reading. 

8.  I  can  read  as  well  as  she. 

II.  Vocabulary  Study 

The  adjective  courteous  and  the  adverb  courteously 
were  derived  from  the  same  word  as  the  noun  courtesy. 

1.  Name  an  adjective  and  an  adverb  for  each  of  the 
following  nouns: 

generosity  kindness  sincerity 

promptness  selfishness  politeness 

2.  With  the  help  of  your  list,  fill  the  blanks  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences: 

1.  A  good  business  man  is  prompt.  He  fills  all  orders 

2.  The  woman  was  sincere.  Her  - - —  could  not  be 

doubted. 

3.  Dick  was  selfish.  He  often  behaved - . 

4.  The  old  man  was  generous.  He  was  noted  for 

his  - . 

5.  Aunt  Mary  has  a  heart  full  of  kindness.  She 

looks  - . 

6.  You  should  make  yourself  familiar  with  the  rules 

for  politeness.  Do  not  fail  to  act  - . 
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12.  Using  Words  Correctly 

Test  G.  First  Form.  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions 

Copy  and  complete,  using  words  from  the  list  below 
Number  5: 

1.  The  work  is  to  be  divided  -  five  boys. 

2.  Roger  is  angry  -  his  brother. 

3.  This  lesson  is  different - the  other  lessons 

we  have  had. 

4.  The  children  stayed - home. 

5.  i\.unt  Mary  is - New  York. 

among  at  than  at  in 

between  with  from  to  at 

Fill  these  blanks  with  words  taken  from  the  list  be¬ 
low  Number  10 : 

6.  The  girl  spoke  rapidly  just  -  her  sister  does. 

7.  The  boys  felt  -  their  work  should  be  better. 

8.  Martin’s  brother  says  that  he  will  not  go  to  the 

game  -  you  go. 

9.  We  could  -  done  better  if  we  had  tried. 

10.  The  child  sat  -  her  sister. 

like  like  unless  of  aside  of 

as  that  without  have  beside 

For  Test  G  Practice  Exercises  see  Chapter  XL 

13.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  IX 

1.  Shorten  this  message  so  that  it  might  be  sent  as 
a  ten-word  telegram: 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  shall  be  delayed  in  reaching  you 
in  Washington.  The  engine  in  my  car  is  giving  me 
trouble  and  I  shall  have  to  wait  for  repairs.  I  will  ar¬ 
rive  Tuesday. 

2.  Copy  and  punctuate: 
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Marshall  Field  and  Sons 
Chicago  Ill 

Gentlemen  - 


3042  Main  St  Indianapolis  Ind 
Feb  16  1934 


Yours  very  truly 

Henry  D  Roberts 

3.  Copy  from  Exercise  2  the  following:  (i)  the  signa¬ 
ture  used,  (2)  the  salutation,  (3)  the  address  of  the  per¬ 
son  sending  the  letter,  (4)  the  date,  (5)  the  complimen¬ 
tary  close. 

4.  Select  from  this  list  three  endings  that  are  ap¬ 
propriate  to  use  in  a  formal  business  letter: 

As  ever  yours.  Yours  truly.  Your  sincere  friend. 

Cordially  yours.  Respectfully  yours.  Yours  very  truly, 

5.  Write  for  each  of  the  following  nouns  an  adjective 
and  an  adverb  that  correspond  to  it: 

kindness  politeness  generosity  courtesy 
selfishness  promptness 

6.  Show  how,  by  the  use  of  and,  hut,  which,  or  who, 
the  sentences  in  each  exercise  may  be  combined: 

a.  On  the  Mauretania  we  saw  the  first  mate.  He 
had  charge  of  the  ship  for  the  day. 

b.  The  letter  was  sent  by  air  mail.  It  was  delayed 
somewhere  on  the  route. 

c.  The  members  of  the  team  met  each  afternoon. 
They  practiced  hard. 

d.  We  made  plans  to  go  on  an  excursion.  This  ex¬ 
cursion  was  to  include  a  trip  down  the  Hudson  River 
and.  a  visit  in  New  York  City. 

7.  Improve  the  arrangement  of  the  modifiers  in  each 
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of  the  following  sentences  by  transferring  a  word,  a 
phrase,  or  a  clause  to  the  beginning  of  the  sentence; 

The  rain  fell  in  torrents  after  the  hurricane  had  spent 
Itself.  The  ship  was  driven  on  a  sand  bar  in  the  midst 
of  this.  The  men  climbed  into  a  small  boat  when  they 
discovered  that  the  ship  was  fast.  A  big  wave  upset  the 
boat  almost  immediately  and  the  men  were  thrown  into 
the  water.  ^  One  of  the  sailors  quickly  grasping  an  oar, 
succeeded  in  saving  himself. 

8.  Shorten  these  sentences  by  using  a  phrase  in  place 
of  each  clause  printed  in  italics: 

1.  From  the  bridge  fish  could  be  seen  swimming  about 
where  the  water  was  shallow. 

2.  When  it  was  seven  o'clock,  the  children  started 
for  bed. 

3-  The  magician  untied  the  knot  while  his  hands  were 
folded. 

9.  Identify  each  modifier  that  is  printed  in  italics, 
and  tell  how  it  is  used: 

I.  Hurriedly  climbing  a  promontory,  I  watched  the 
sunset  change  and  fade  over  a  mist-filled  valley.  2.  I 
went  down  the  side  of  the  promontory  on  my  long  skis, 
which  I  had  by  this  time  regained.  3.  It  was  a  bad  place 
to  get  out  of  with  thousands  of  tons  of  snow  clinging  to 
the  steep  sides.  4.  The  only  hope  of  escape  lay  in  out¬ 
running  the  snowslide.  5.  It  came  down  the  mountain 
side  crashing  and  thundering.  6.  In  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  I  was  going  like  the  wind.  7.  As  I  shot  across 
thejower  ridge,  I  realized  that  I  might  plunge  into  a  deep 
canon.  8.  In  all  my  wild  mountain-side  coasts  on  skis, 
never  had  I  sped  as  swiftly  as  when  I  made  this  mad  flight. 

which  of  the  words  printed  here  in  italics  are 
prepositions  and  which  are  conjunctions: 

Like  my  brother  I  enjoy  riding  a  bicycle. 

I  do  not  ride  as  well  as  he  does. 
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Helen  will  not  come  unless  her  sister  comes. 

Dick  will  not  come  without  his  cousin. 

II.  Explain  the  following: 

1.  Why  we  say,  The  prize  money  was  divided  among 
the  three  girls  instead  of  saying,  The  prize  money  was 
divided  between  the  three  girls. 

2.  Why  we  say.  He  looks  as  if  he  were  angry  instead 
of  saying.  He  looks  like  he  were  angry. 

3.  Why  we  say,  I  shall  not  go  unless  you  go  instead 
of  saying,  /  shall  not  go  without  you  go. 


Chapter  X 

CHOOSING  A  LIFE  WORK 
I.  Making  an  Investigation 

In  working  out  the  lessons  in  this  chapter,  you  will  find 
that  the  best  way  for  you  to  help  your  class  will  be  to  make 
a  study  of  some  particular  trade,  business,  or  profession 
about  which  you  can  get  first-hand  information.  The 
class  will  be  interested  in  hearing  about  some  particular 
phase  of  your  father’s  business  or  about  other  work  in 
which  you  personally  are  interested.  The  assignments 
on  pages  227  and  230  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  type 
of  investigation  to  make. 

2.  Supplying  the  Necessities  of  Life 

The  necessities  of  life  are  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
The  men  and  women  who  help  in  supplying  these  neces¬ 
sities  are  often  spoken  of  as  producers.  Some  of  them 
work  on  farms,  on  cattle  ranches,  in  the  forests,  or  in 
mines;  others  work  at  a  trade  either  in  a  factory  or  out¬ 
side  of  one. 


I  I.  Discussion.  Work  on  a  Farm 

j  Almost  all  boys  and  girls  know  something  about  the 
life  on  a  farm.  If  they  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
I  be  born  on  a  farm,  they  have  either  visited  one  or  read 
j  about  the  life  there. 

I.  Be  ready  (i)  to  talk  over  with  the  class  the  kinds  of 
1  farms  near  you  and  the  kinds  of  food  raised  on  them; 
t  and  (2)  to  give,  in  two  or  three  sentences,  a  personal  ex- 
j  perience  connected  with  farm  life. 

I  2.  Find  in  the  following  paragraph  an  argument  in 
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favor  of  farming  as  a  life  work;  and  then  supply  other 
arguments : 

Farming  is  one  of  the  most  useful  occupations  in  the 
world,  for  the  farmer  supplies  the  first  essential  of  life, 
food.  A  farmer  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his 
work  is  necessary  to  the  world.  Moreover,  since  he 
lives  in  the  country  and  works  for  himself,  he  has  many 
other  advantages.  He  lives  in  healthful  surroundings. 
He  is  independent.  It  is  easy  for  him  not  only  to  fur¬ 
nish  his  family  a  pleasant  home  and  to  supply  them 
with  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables,  milk,  and  other  whole¬ 
some  food,  but  to  bring  his  children  up  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  make  them  strong,  capable,  and  independ¬ 
ent.  If  he  is  at  all  successful,  usually  he  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  his  children  a  good  education  and  to 
provide  for  his  own  old  age. 

3.  The  disadvantages  of  farm  life  have  largely  been 
overcome  by  modern  inventions.  Of  what  use  are  the 
telephone,  the  radio,  and  the  automobile  to  the  farmer? 
What  new  inventions  lessen  the  labor  on  the  farm? 

n.  Discussion.  Working  at  a  Trade 

1.  Many  thousands  of  people  in  the  United  States 
work  in  mills  and  factories.  Some  people  choose  this 
kind  of  work  because  it  requires  very  little  preparation. 
They  can  get  work  in  a  mill  without  having  had  a  good 
education  and  without  spending  money  for  an  outfit. 
Others  prefer  factory  life  to  farm  life  because  they  like 
to  work  in  a  crowd  and  to  be  in  town  where  they  can  at¬ 
tend  moving  pictures  and  go  to  other  forms  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  Still  others  like  factory  work  because  for  it  they 
receive  fairly  good  pay  without  having  to  take  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  about  buying  or  selling  the  goods  manufac¬ 
tured. 

2.  What  kind  of  person,  should  you  say,  ought  to 
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work  in  a  mill?  What,  to  your  mind,  are  some  of  the 
disadvantages  of  mill  life? 

3.  Name  some  of  the  trades  connected  with  building 
and  then  comment  on  the  following  advantages  of  car¬ 
pentry  as  a  trade:  (i)  the  large  demand  for  carpenters; 
(2)  the  good  wages  received;  (3)  the  healthfulness  of  the 
occupation;  (4)  the  ease  with  which  the  trade  is  learned. 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  carpentry 
as  a  trade? 

III.  Making  a  Report 

1.  Use  one  of  the  following  plans,  or  a  similar  plan, 
for  a  talk  based  on  your  discussions: 

a.  Tell  how  some  particular  piece  of  work  is  done 
on  a  farm.  Choose  a  topic,  such  as,  sowing  seed,  rais¬ 
ing  corn,  filling  a  silo,  feeding  cattle,  raising  hogs,  shear¬ 
ing  sheep,  making  butter,  raising  chickens. 

b.  Give  a  talk  on  housekeeping  with  modern  devices. 

c.  Describe  the  work  done  by  a  carpenter  in  roofing 
a  house  or  in  doing  some  other  job. 

d.  Give  a  report  on  a  phase  of  automobile  repairing. 

e.  Tell  about  the  work  done  (i)  by  a  mason  in  build¬ 
ing  a  chimney,  (2)  by  an  electrician  in  putting  in  a 
doorbell,  (3)  by  a  paper  hanger  in  papering  a  room,  or 
(4)  by  a  painter  in  painting  a  house. 

f.  Describe  some  particular  phase  of  lumbering,  min¬ 
ing,  or  fishing. 

g.  Tell  of  the  work  done  in  a  dairy,  in  a  laundry,  or 
in  a  factory. 

h.  Describe  some  kind  of  machine  and  tell  how  it  is 
used. 

2.  In  preparing  your  report,  keep  in  mind  what  you 
have  learned  during  the  year.  Limit  your  subject  so 
that  you  can  say  enough  on  the  points  that  you  cover 
to  make  them  clear;  secure  reliable  information  and  plan 
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your  talk  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  form  a  connected 
story  with  a  well-defined  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 
When  you  give  your  talk,  try  to  have  pictures  and  other 
material  to  show. 

3.  Serving  the  Public 

I.  Discussion.  Going  into  Business 

1.  Business  men  and  women  are  the  people  in  the 
world  who  manage  (a)  the  buying,  selling,  and  delivery 
of  goods,  and  (b)  the  investment  and  care  of  money. 
Their  numbers  include  wholesale  and  retail  merchants, 
members  of  insurance  companies,  bankers,  brokers,  and 
managers  of  mines,  factories,  railways,  and  ships.  To 
this  world  of  business  also  belong  clerks,  bookkeepers, 
agents,  and  stenographers. 

2.  Be  ready  to  name  (i)  some  of  the  leading  business 
firms  in  your  community,  (2)  a  railway  company,  (3)  a 
milk  company.  Name  also  (4)  a  mail-order  house, 
(5)  the  makers  of  a  breakfast  food,  (6)  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  a  well-known  automobile. 

3.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  being  a  merchant  are 
given  here.  Be  ready  to  comment  on  each:  (i)  the 
large  income  received  by  a  successful  merchant;  (2)  the 
opportunity  to  serve  a  community  by  giving  good  value; 
(3)  the  respect  won  by  honest  dealing;  (4)  the  pleasure 
that  comes  from  using  foresight  and  ingenuity. 

4.  What  disadvantages  does  a  merchant  have  to  face? 

5.  In  most  offices  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  and 
filing  clerks  are  employed.  Thousands  of  people  prefer 
this  kind  of  work  to  a  trade.  Can  you  tell  why? 

6.  If  you  were  asked  to  name  some  of  the  advantages 
of  stenography  as  a  form  of  business  employment,  what 
should  you  name? 
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7.  Comment  on  other  forms  of  business  with  which 
you  are  familiar. 

n.  Discussion.  Taking  up  a  Profession 

1.  Of  all  the  professions  the  most  important  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  are  those  of  home-keeping  and 
teaching.  Of  great  importance,  also,  is  the  work  done 
by  doctors,  nurses,  lawyers,  ministers,  engineers,  scien¬ 
tists,  authors,  editors,  musicians,  artists,  and  that  of 
such  public  servants  as  policemen  and  firemen. 

2.  The  work  in  most  professions  is  interesting  in  it- 
!  self.  Many  people  take  up  teaching,  preaching,  nursing, 

the  practice  of  medicine  and  other  professions  because 
I  they  are  interested  in  the  work  and  wish  to  be  of  serv- 
I  ice.  These  professions  call  for  a  high  grade  of  intelli- 

{  gence  and  a  fine  education,  but  in  spite  of  these  require- 

;  ments  they  are  often  poorly  paid. 

;  3.  Be  ready  to  comment  on  these  advantages  of  be- 

i  coming  a  doctor:  (i)  A  doctor  wins  the  love  and  respect 
]  of  many  people.  (2)  He  is  looked  up  to  as  a  person  of 

1  high  standing  in  the  community.  (3)  He  has  an  oppor- 

|i  tunity  to  be  of  service  to  rich  and  poor.  (4)  He  can 
!  help  build  up  the  health  of  a  community.  (5)  He  re- 
I  ceives  sufficient  money  to  live  comfortably,  to  educate 
his  children,  and  to  provide  for  his  own  old  age. 

'  4.  What  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  doctor’s 

I  life? 

!  5.  With  the  help  of  your  class  work  out  on  the  board 

I  an  outline  for  a  talk  on  being  a  nurse.  Include  under 
one  heading  the  advantages  and  under  another  the  dis¬ 
advantages. 

I  6.  Talk  over  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
being  a  lawyer,  a,  minister,  or  of  belonging  to  some  other 
i  profession  with  which  you  are  familiar. 
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III.  Making  a  Report 

1.  The  following  suggestions  should  help  you  in  finding 
a  subject  for  a  report  on  going  into  business  or  choosing 
a  profession: 

a.  Make  a  report  on  the  work  of  a  public  officer,  such 
as  that  of  a  mayor  or  a  tax  collector,  or  tell  about  the 
work  of  a  postman,  a  fireman,  or  a  policeman. 

b.  With  the  help  of  Exercises  i  and  2  on  page  228, 
give  a  talk  on  what  is  meant  by  business. 

c.  Make  inquiries  of  some  business  man  whom  you 
know;  then  make  a  report  showing  the  advantages  of 
going  into  his  kind  of  business. 

d.  Name  some  of  the  professions  and  tell  of  their 
importance.  (See  Exercise  i,  page  229.) 

e.  Give  a  talk  telling  of  some  of  the  advantages  of 
being  a  doctor,  a  nurse,  a  teacher,  or  a  lawyer. 

f.  Ask  questions  of  some  person  engaged  in  a  profes¬ 
sion  and  make  a  report  to  the  class. 

2.  What  care  will  you  take  in  planning  your  talk? 

4.  Holding  an  Informal  Debate 

I.  Use  one  of  the  following  resolutions  or  a  similar 
resolution  and  help  your  class  to  plan  and  carry  on  a  de¬ 
bate: 

Resolved,  That  It  is  better  to  live  In  the  country  and 
work  on  a  farm  than  to  live  in  a  city  and  work  In  a 
mill  or  a  factory. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  better  for  a  boy  to  take  up  a 
trade  like  carpentry  than  to  work  in  an  office  as  a  book¬ 
keeper. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  better  for  a  girl  to  take  up  a 
profession  like  that  of  teaching  or  nursing  than  to  go 
into  business. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  better  to  save  money  than  to 
spend  it  as  admittance  fees  to  moving-picture  thea¬ 
ters. 
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Resolved,  That  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  better  model 
to  follow  than  any  other  great  American. 

2.  The  class  should  choose  two  or  three  persons  to  give 
I  arguments  on  one  side  of  the  question  and  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  to  give  arguments  on  the  other  side.  Those  chosen 
should  come  prepared  to  present  their  arguments  in  a 

1  courteous  and  dignified  way. 

3.  In  conducting  the  debate,  the  person  in  charge 
should  first  call  upon  the  speakers  on  the  affirmative  side. 
He  should  then  give  those  on  the  negative  side  an  oppor- 

i  tunity  to  answer  the  arguments  offered  and  to  present 
I  their  own.  After  that  the  speakers  on  both"  sides  should 
ji  have  a  second  chance  to  speak  and  then  the  leader  on 
I  the  affirmative  side  should  be  given  the  privilege  of  clos¬ 
ing  the  debate. 

I  4.  After  the  arguments  have  been  heard,  the  class 
I  should  try  to  come  to  a  fair-minded  decision  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  debated.  A  vote  may  be  taken. 

i' 

1  5.  What  I  Should  Like  to  Be 

I  [Written  composition] 

;  I.  In  looking  ahead  to  the  time  when  he  must  choose 
j  a  vocation,  a  boy  should  consider  (i)  whether  he  is  physi- 
i  cally  and  mentally  adapted  to  the  work  he  may  have  in 
mind,  (2)  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  (3)  whether  he  has 
an  opportunity  for  making  the  necessary  preparation, 
and  (4)  whether  he  has  a  good  chance  of  making  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  work.  The  same  is  true  of  a  girl. 

I  2.  With  the  points  named  above  in  mind,  write  a  let- 
I  ter  to  your  teacher,  telling  your  present  choice  of  a  life 
I  work  and  the  reasons  for  that  choice.  Plan  your  letter 
’  carefully  and  then,  after  it  is  finished,  proof-read  it  to 
make  sure  that  it  contains  no  errors. 
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6.  School  News  —  Class  Number 

[Writing  a  paper] 

I.  Suggest  plans  similar  to  the  following  that  could 
be  used  in  writing  articles  for  a  Class  Number  of  tjie 
School  News;  then  submit  a  paper  to  the  editors. 

a.  Write  a  paper  entitled  My  Happiest  Memory  of  the 
Past  Year  or  The  Greatest  Triumph  of  our  Class. 

b.  Tell  of  a  glimpse  into  the  future.  Call  your  paper 
My  Favorite  Dream,  Castles  in  Spain,  ov  An  Interview 
with  a  Fortune  Teller. 

c.  Write  an  editorial  expressing  for  the  members  of 
the  class  their  appreciation  of  what  the  school  has  done 
for  them. 

d.  Write  a  letter  of  appreciation  to  your  teachers. 

e.  Write  an  editorial  on  thrift,  telling  its  advantages 
and  how  it  may  be  cultivated. 

f.  Write  an  article  giving  arguments  for  going  to 
high  school  and  to  some  technical  or  other  college. 


2. 


[Choice  of  words] 

Complete: 

I.  A  person  of  character  is  one  who  is  self-controlled 
and - . 


courteous  kind  trustworthy  good-natured 

2.  To  win  friends,  a  person  must  be - . 

independent  self-centered  friendly 

3.  The  boys  showed  their  -  to  their  friend  by 

standing  by  him  in  time  of  trouble. 

loyalty  goodness  generosity 


3.  Name  for  each  noun  an  adjective  and  an  adverb 
that  corresponds  to  it  in  meaning.  Example:  noun 
—  brevity;  adjective  —  brief;  adverb  —  briefly 


courtesy  promptness  politeness 

generosity  kindness  unselfishness 

4.  Proof-read  your  paper  with  directions  on  pages  343- 
344  in  mind. 
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Number  4 


CLASS  MOTTO 

If  it  is  not  right,  do  not  do  It; 
if  it  is  not  true,  do  not  say  it. 


EDITORIAL.  WINNING 
SUCCESS 

I  It  is  not  always  the  boy  or  the 
j  girl  with  the  best  brain  who  wins  the 
greatest  success  in  life.  It  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  person  with  the 
strongest  character  and  the  one 
I  who  has  formed  the  best  personal 
j  habits.  Education,  also,  is  of  great 
importance. 

The  following  outline  was  made 
by  an  eighth-grade  boy  who  hopes 
I  to  be  an  electrical  engineer.  If  he 
follows  his  plans,  he  should  be  a 
success. 

Winning  Success  in  Electrical 
I  Engineering 

I.  Education  to  be  attained:  high 

:  school,  college,  or  technical 

]  school,  laboratory  experience  in 

i  a  big  laboratory  such  as  the 

[  Edison  Laboratory, 

i  II.  Personal  habits  to  be  cultivated: 

i  (a)  the  habit  of  working  hard, 

I  (b)  the  habit  of  being  quick¬ 

witted  in  an  emergency,  (c)  the 
habit  of  recording  little  details 
whether  or  not  they  seem  im¬ 
portant  and  of  taking  all  the 
facts  into  consideration  before 
drawing  a  scientific  conclusion, 
(d)  the  habit  of  getting  along 


with  other  men  and  managing 
without  friction  those  who  are 
working  for  me. 


MY  PROUDEST  MOMENT 

One  of  the  proudest  moments  for 
me  last  year  was  when  I  received  the 
first  copy  of  our  school  paper.  I 
was  one  of  the  editors,  and  since  I 
had  an  article  in  the  paper,  I  was 
naturally  one  of  the  first  to  receive 
a  copy.  There  was  the  paragraph, 
and  standing  out  in  bold  print  (as  I 
thought)  was  my  name.  Proudly  I 
displayed  it,  and  felt  as  though  I 
were  the  editor  of  a  New  York  daily. 


THE  BEST  LESSON  OF 
THE  LAST  TWO  YEARS 

The  best  lesson  that  I  have  learned 
since  I  have  been  in  the  grammar 
school  is  Labor  omnia  vincit,  which 
means  Work  wins  everything.  Be¬ 
fore  I  came  to  this  school,  I  had 
formed  the  habit  of  letting  the  other 
members  of  my  class  do  the  work. 
The  first  month  I  did  the  same  thing 
here,  but  my  marks  were  not  so 
good  as  they  should  have  been.  By 
the  second  month  I  found  that  with¬ 
out  work  I  could  accomplish  no¬ 
thing,  so  I  tried  to  profit  by  the 
example  of  the  children  who  were 
working  hard.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  I  was  not  only  advanced  to 
the  next  class  but,  to  my  surprise, 
allowed  to  skip  a  half  year.  So  I 
repeat.  Labor  omnia  vincit. 
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7.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Review  for  the  Second 
Half  Year 

Test  D.  Second  Form.  Personal  and  Interrogative  Pronouns 

Copy  and  complete,  using  words  from  the  list  below 
Number  6: 

1.  My  cousin  and  -  often  write  to  each  other. 

2.  John’s  younger  brother  is  as  tall  as  - . 

3.  Grandmother  gave  Helen  and  -  each  a  book. 

4.  Robert  is  going  for  a  visit.  Was  it  - 

whom  you  met? 

5.  A  box  of  candy  was  sent  to  Robert’s  brother  and 

6.  The  cousins,  both  John  and - ,  are  living 

on  a  farm. 

I  him  him  him 
I  him  me  he  he  he 

Complete,  using  words  from  below  Number  12: 

7.  Each  of  the  girls  is  to  bring -  books  to  class. 

8.  Neither  John  nor  Henry  had  -  papers  fin¬ 

ished. 

9.  Every  one  can  improve  in  - work. 

10.  -  did  you  see  in  town? 

II-  -  are  you  going  with? 

12.  Robert  wants  to  know -  is  going. 

her  their  their  who  who  who 

their  his  his  whom  whom  whom 

Test  E.  Second  Form.  Using  the  Right  Form  of  a  Verb 

Copy  and  complete,  using  words  from  the  list  below 
Number  5: 

1.  The  cat  was - by  the  fire. 

2.  The  child  -  in  bed. 

3.  The  book  had  -  on  the  wet  grass. 

4.  The  woman  -  near  the  window. 
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5.  The  sun  had  not  yet  - 

lying  laid  lain  sat  rose 

laying  lay  laid  set  risen 

Complete,  using  words  from  below  Number  10: 

6.  The  water  on  the  pond  was - . 

7.  The  boys  had  -  across  the  river. 

8.  The  boat  had  -  in  shallow  water. 

9.  The  boys  had -  the  boat. 

10.  The  man  had -  the  rug  before  he  had  beaten 

it. 

froze  swam  sunk  took  shook 

frozen  swum  sank  taken  shaken 

Use  words  from  below  Number  14  to  complete  these 
sentences : 

11.  The  car  was  speeding  along  the  highway  when  a 

horse  suddenly -  into  the  road. 

12.  When  the  boy  left,  the  man  -  him  his  pay. 

13.  When  I  am  older,  I  -  learn  to  drive  an  auto¬ 

mobile. 

14.  The  girl  -  permission  to  leave. 

dashes  would  be  giving  shall  ask 

dashed  gave  will  asked 

Test  F.  Second  Form.  Pronouns  as  Connectives 

Copy  and  complete,  using  who  or  whom: 

1.  A  man -  I  can  trust  makes  a  safe  friend. 

2.  Give  the  message  to - ever  I  send. 

3.  Is  it  Henry  -  is  going? 

4.  We  remember -  the  boys  were. 

Complete,  using  who,  which,  or  that: 

5.  The  sentinel - was  on  duty  was  alert. 

6.  The  night,  - was  dark,  seemed  long. 

7.  The  horse - was  frightened  ran  away. 

8.  The  boys  saw  the  aviator - had  crossed  the 

ocean. 
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Test  G.  Second  Form.  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions 
Copy  and  complete,  using  prepositions  from  below 
Number  5: 

1.  The  boys  were  -  school. 

2.  The  horse  ran  through  the  gate  and  -  the 

field. 

3.  The  children  sat  -  their  teacher. 

4.  The  money  was  divided - the  three  boys  who 

had  earned  it. 

5.  No  one  will  go  -  you  go. 

to  in  beside  between  without 

at  into  aside  of  among  unless 

Complete,  using  words  from  below  Number  10: 

6.  The  boys  were  not  sure  -  they  were  right. 

7.  Every  one  felt  -  the  team  would  win. 

8.  The  reason  the  girls  hurried  was  -  they 

thought  themselves  late. 

9.  John  did  not  know -  he  was  tired. 

10.  The  boy  works  hard,  just  -  his  father  does. 

if  like  because  as  like 

that  that  that  that  as 

8.  Review.  The  Sentence 

1.  Explain  the  punctuation  of  the  following  sentences: 

Look  at  the  stars.  How  far  away  they  seem! 

Have  you  ever  looked  at  a  planet  through  a  tele¬ 
scope?  Saturn  is  encircled  by  rings. 

2.  Classify  the  following  sentences  and  then  copy  and 
punctuate  them: 

I.  Up  and  arm  2.  This  advance  must  stop  3.  What 
are  their  plans  4.  What  a  strange  circumstance 
5.  The  war  was  inevitable  6.  Let  it  come  7.  Our 
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brothers  are  already  in  the  field  8.  Why  stand  we 
here  idle  9.  How  many  wrongs  we  have  endured 

3.  Arrange  the  parts  of  each  sentence  in  their  natural 
order,  if  they  are  not  already  so  arranged,  and  then 
name  the  basic  idea  and  the  subject  and  the  predicate 
of  each  sentence: 

I.  Near  the  river  gathered  a  crowd.  2.  Presently 
a  knight  appeared.  3.  He  wore  shining  armor.  4.  At 
his  side  still  hung  the  golden  horn.  5.  From  his  shoul¬ 
der  hung  a  long  blue  cloak.  6.  Looking  up,  the  peo¬ 
ple  saw  the  swan  floating  toward  them.  7.  The  knight 
made  his  way  to  the  river  bank  and  sprang  into  the 
boat.  8.  A  dove,  catching  the  golden  chain  in  its  tiny 
beak,  guided  the  boat  down  the  river. 


4.  Which  of  the  following  are  prepositional  phrases? 
Which  could  be  used  as  participial  phrases?  Which  as 
infinitive  phrases? 


1.  Laughing  and  cry¬ 
ing  at  once 

2.  Covered  with  mud 

3.  After  sunset 

4.  To  overcome  fear 

5.  In  haste 


6.  Hurrying  to  and  fro 

7.  Before  daylight 

8.  With  great  effort 

9.  Discouraged  by  his 
misfortune 

10.  To  master  his  work 


5.  Explain  the  punctuation  of  the  sixth  and  eighth 
sentences  in  Exercise  3. 

6.  Examine  each  group  of  words  given  below  and  tell 
whether  it  could  be  used  as  a  phrase  or  as  a  clause  and 
then  name  the  subject  and  predicate  of  each  clause: 


1.  When  the  rain  fell 

2.  If  the  water  freezes 

3.  In  the  morning 

4.  Among  the  trees 

5.  Where  the  stone 
hit  the  window 

6.  Under  the  porch 


7.  Spreading  its  wings 

8.  Crying  hard 

9.  Because  the  tire  was 
new 

10.  For  keeping  the  secret 

11.  Who  stood  by  the  win¬ 
dow 
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7.  Which  of  the  following  expressions  could  be  used 
in  different  sentences  as  the  principal  clause?  Which 
show  by  their  introductory  words  that  they  are  intended 
for  subordinate  clauses? 

New  York  is  a  large 
city 

The  streets  are  lined 
with  tall  buildings 

Where  the  streets  are 
like  canyons 

Which  are  narrow 

When  the  offices  are 
closed 

The  traffic  becomes 
congested 

8.  Which  of  the  subordinate  clauses  in  the  following 
sentences  are  descriptive  or  explanatory  and  for  that 
reason  are  set  off  by  one  or  more  Commas?  Which  is  a 
modifying  clause  used  to  introduce  a  sentence? 

Although  there  was  no  moon,  the  night  did  not  seem 
dark. 

The  young  fellow,  who  was  pursued  by  wolves, 
skated  rapidly  down  the  river. 

We  crossed  the  Mississippi  River,  which  had  over¬ 
flowed  its  banks. 

9.  Point  out  the  main  and  subordinate  clause  in  each 
of  the  following  sentences;  then  copy  and  punctuate  the 
sentences : 

I.  Day  after  day  the  partridge  which  was  now  re¬ 
splendent  in  his  new  plumage  sought  his  favorite  log 
and  drummed  a  tattoo.  2.  When  the  partridge  ceased 
his  drumming  the  soft  footfall  of  a  shy  little  lady 
partridge  sounded  on  the  dry  leaves.  3.  Although 
she  had  been  watching  him  for  several  days  she  had 
made  no  sign,  4.  In  the  woods  where  many  enemies 


Crowds  swarm  into  the 
street 

The  subway  is  crowded 

After  the  crowds  have  dis¬ 
persed 

Because  some  live  at  a 
distance 

Travel  by  automobile  is 
slow  in  the  down  town  sec¬ 
tions 
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lurked  the  partridge  had  her  nest.  5.  To  protect  her 
brood  from  her  enemies  the  mother  partridge  which 
was  keen  of  wit  often  played  tricks.  6.  If  a  fox  at¬ 
tacked  her  brood  she  would  fly  near  him  and  pretend 
to  have  a  broken  wing.  7.  As  she  fluttered  before  him 
she  led  him  farther  and  farther  from  her  brood.  8. 
The  little  partridges  which  were  taught  to  hide  waited 
quietly  for  their  mother  to  return. 

10.  Explain  the  punctuation  of  the  following: 

“Hold  thy  voice,”  said  James. 

“Let  the  boy  alone,”  said  the  keeper.  “He’s  a  civil 
young  chap  now,  and  that’s  more  than  he’ll  be  long, 
if  he  bides  with  thee.” 

“I  wish  I  were  a  keeper,”  said  Tom,  “to  live  in  such 
a  beautiful  place,  and  wear  green  velveteens,  and  have 
a  real  dog- whistle  at  my  buttons  like  you.” 

11.  Copy  and  punctuate: 

What  was  that  cried  one  of  the  thieves  in  fright 

Take  me  with  you  I  will  help  you  he  said 

Oh  well  they  replied  you  are  too  small  to  do  us  any 
harm 

Hush  cried  the  thieves  speak  lower  you  will  wake 
everybody  in  the  house 

12.  Classify  each  sentence  as  complex  or  compound 
and  explain  the  punctuation: 

I.  Several  bullets  struck  the  log  house,  but  not  one 
entered.  2.  As  the  smoke  cleared  away  and  vanished, 
the  stockade  and  the  woods  around  it  looked  as  quiet 
and  empty  as  before.  3.  A  stalwart  highlander,  who 
saw  the  danger,  leaped  into  the  ditch  to  take  the  colors 
from  the  dead  man’s  hands.  4.  It  was  quite  dark, 
and  the  camp  fires  had  been  lighted  and  the  torches 
were  blazing  when  the  king  came  forth  to  meet  his  son. 

13.  Copy  and  punctuate  the  following  sentences  after 
first  determining  which  are  complex  and  which  compound : 
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1.  The  doctor  opened  the  seals  with  great  care  and 
there  fell  out  the  map  of  an  island 

2.  Some  eddying  fragments  which  I  saw  in  the  sea 
showed  that  the  ship  had  been  crushed  by  the  waves  as  if 
it  had  been  a  mere  cask 

3.  The  tremendous  sea  itself  when  I  could  find  suf¬ 
ficient  pause  to  look  at  it  in  the  agitation  of  the  blind¬ 
ing  wind  the  flying  stones  and  sand  and  the  awful  noise 
confounded  me 

4.  A  poor  starved  boy  who  chanced  to  pass  snatched 
up  one  of  the  steaks  and  Burke  gave  him  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  head 

5.  The  servant  had  never  seen  a  man  smoking  be¬ 
fore  and  when  he  saw  the  smoke  coming  out  of  his 
master’s  mouth  he  threw  the  full  pitcher  of  water  into 
Sir  Walter’s  face  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could 

6.  The  soldier  lad  crouched  low  behind  the  door  for 
brave  as  he  was  he  did  not  wish  these  fearful  creatures 
to  see  him 

7.  Before  he  could  recover  I  was  safe  out  of  the  cor¬ 
ner  where  he  had  me  trapped  with  all  the  deck  to 
dodge  about 

8.  The  cold  evening  breeze  of  which  I  have  spoken 
whistled  through  every  chink  of  the  rude  building  and 
sprinkled  the  floor  with  a  continual  rain  of  fine  sand 

9.  I  stole  around  by  the  eastern  end  keeping  close 
in  shadow  and  at  a  convenient  place  where  the  dark¬ 
ness  was  thickest  crossed  the  palisade 

9.  Mastery  of  the  Sentence.  Test  No.  3 

[Recognition] 

Write  on  your  test  paper  the  number  of  each  group  of 
words  that  forms  a  complete  sentence: 

1.  Swallows  darted  to  and  fro  above  the  water 

2.  In  a  meadow  near  a  large  pond 

3.  Before  the  sun  had  risen 

4.  The  wind  was  blowing  from  the  east 
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5.  With  his  aunt  who  was  visiting  him 

6.  The  pony  running  down  the  street 

7.  Towns  were  swept  away  by  the  flood,  but  the  great 
rocks  which  stood  on  the  mountain  side 

8.  Enthusiasm  carried  the  men  far,  but  they  were 
raw  troops  and  they  had  suffered  much 

[Writing  in  sentences] 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  putting  in  capitals  and 
periods  where  they  are  needed: 

9.  The  starboard  engine  had  broken  but  its  wreck 
continued  to  revolve  part  of  this  was  a  broken  rod 
which  acted  like  a  giant  flail  beating  down  everything 
in  its  way  it  was  the  destructive  work  of  this  flail  that 
the  engineer  checked  when  at  the  risk  of  his  life  he  shut 
off  the  steam  but  for  the  man’s  heroism  the  boat  might 
have  sunk  like  an  iron  pot. 

[Appreciation  of  excellence] 

Write  on  your  paper  the  number  of  the  paragraph 
that  contains  sentences  which  are  clear  in  meaning  and 
which  at  the  same  time  sound  well: 

10.  The  python  turned  twice  or  thrice  in  a  big  cir¬ 
cle,  waving  his  head  from  right  to  left.  Then  he  be¬ 
gan  making  loops  and  figure  eights  with  his  body,  and 
soft  oozy  triangles  that  melted  into  squares  and  five¬ 
sided  figures  and  coiled  mounds,  never  resting,  never 
hurrying,  and  never  stopping  his  low  humming  song. 

11.  The  python  turned  twice  or  thrice  in  a  big  cir¬ 
cle.  He  waved  his  head  to  right  and  left.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  make  figures  with  his  body.  He  made  loops. 
He  made  figure  eights.  He  made  soft  oozy  triangles. 
These  melted  into  squares.  They  melted  into  five¬ 
sided  figures  and  coiled  mounds.  He  never  rested. 
He  never  hurried.  He  never  stopped  his  low  hum¬ 
ming  song. 

12.  Twice  or  thrice  in  big  circles  turned  the  python. 
His  head  he  waved  to  left  and  right  as  he  would  be 
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making  figures,  eights  and  loops,  with  his  body  and 
triangles  soft  and  oozy.  These  melted  into  squares 
and  five-sided  figures  and  coiled  mounds  —  without 
resting,  without  hurrying  as  he  continued  his  low  hum¬ 
ming  song  that  never  stopped. 

[Punctuation] 

Copy  these  sentences  and  punctuate  them  in  a  way  to 
make  the  meaning  clear: 

13.  If  you  please  Captain  said  Joyce  am  I  to  fire  if 
I  see  any  one 

14.  Several  men  were  seen  in  the  woods  but  not  one 
dared  come  near 

15.  The  pirate  who  had  been  closely  watching  the 
captain  turned  ready  to  fire 

16.  When  the  men  disappeared  the  pirate  entered 
the  house 

17.  Another  pirate  grasped  Hunter’s  musket  wrenched 
it  from  his  hands  and  plucked  it  through  the  loophole 

[Composing  sentences] 

Make  one  sentence  out  of  those  in  each  group.  You 
may  leave  out  words  and  add  others,  but  you  must  not 
change  the  thought. 

18.  In  the  jungle  lived  many  savage  beasts.  Poi¬ 
sonous  reptiles  lived  there  too. 

19.  The  path  was  overgrown  by  undergrowth  and  a 
tangle  of  vines.  It  was  not  impassable. 

20.  Some  of  the  men  rode  elephants  into  the  jungle. 
These  wished  to  hunt  a  man-eating  tiger. 

21.  The  men  were  armed  with  guns.  They  were 
guarded  by  natives.  The  natives  carried  daggers. 

22.  Above  their  heads  chattered  monkeys.  These 
were  disturbed  by  the  strangers.  In  the  grass  were 
strange  lizards  and  other  queer  creatures. 

Standard  score:  Fair,  12-14  correct  exercises;  good, 
15-16;  excellent,  17-22. 
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10.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  X 

I.  What  three  main  headings  would  you  include  in 
an  outline  for  a  talk  on  farm  life  if  you  wished  to  cover 
the  following  points? 


Life  on  a  Farm 


Sunshine  and  fresh  air  are  abundant. 

Wholesome  food  is  provided. 

I  Regular  hours  are  followed. 

i 

i  Knowledge  of  plant  and  animal  life  is  acquired, 

j  Skill  in  raising  crops  and  caring  for  animals  is 

developed. 

Experience  in  buying  and  selling  is  obtained. 

III. 

An  opportunity  to  shoulder  responsibility  is  offered. 
Self-reliance  and  self-confidence  are  developed, 

A  spirit  of  co-operation  is  acquired. 


2.  Copy  and  punctuate  the  parts  of  a  letter  given 
j  here : 

‘  123  North  Main  Street 

Salem  Oregon 
June  12  1934 

To  the  Directors  of 

The  Columbia  Playground 
Portland  Oregon 


Yours  truly 

Martin  S  Johnson 
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3.  The  following  letter  might  be  written  in  four  para¬ 
graphs.  Find  where  each  of  the  last  three  should 
begin  : 

57  North  Road, 

Appleton,  Wisconsin 
July  17,  1935 

Dear  Rus, 

Your  long  letter  giving  your  first  impressions 
of  Winatonkit  interested  the  whole  family.  I  thought 
I  should  never  learn  to  manage  a  canoe  in  rough  water, 
and  your  letter  brought  back  all  my  upsets  and  wild 
splashings.  You  got  the  knack  of  it  much  sooner  than 
I.  How  I  wish  I  were  back  at  camp  with  you!  Boy! 
We’d  show  Ben  and  the  others  a  few  tricks.  Dad  and  I 
have  been  talking  about  my  career.  That  seems  far 
off,  but  Dad  says  a  fellow  ought  to  make  his  plans 
early.  I’d  like  to  be  a  doctor.  I  know  that  it  means 
almost  twice  as  long  in  college  and  a  very  hard  life  after¬ 
wards,  but  I  think  a  doctor  has  a  chance  to  do  more 
good  than  almost  anybody.  People  need  his  advice  and 
help  and  they  honor  and  respect  him.  If  he  is  a  good 
doctor,  he  earns  enough  money  to  live  well,  and,  if  he  is 
a  specialist,  he  sometimes  makes  a  good  deal.  I  am 
sure  that  I’d  like  the  work  and  Dad  says  that  after  all 
my  own  feeling  toward  it  is  the  important  thing.  I 
have  been  very  busy  with  my  garden  lately.  It's  doing 
well  and  I  think  I  shall  make  about  forty  dollars  out  of 
it.  That’s  not  so  bad,  is  it?  I  sell  some  of  the  stuff 
to  the  grocer  on  the  corner  and  the  rest  of  it  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  Write  soon,  Rus,  and  tell  me  more  about  camp. 
I  am  glad  you  won  your  emblems.  Dad  sends  con¬ 
gratulations. 

Yours, 

Ned 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  paragraph  topics  covered  by 
the  letter. 
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5.  Tell  what  rule  for  paragraphing  is  usually  followed 
in  writing  a  story  which  includes  conversation. 

6.  Give  at  least  two  expressions  that  might  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  one  printed  in  italics  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences: 

a.  I  felt  kind  of  tired  when  I  reached  home. 

b.  There  were  lots  of  people  in  the  park  Saturday. 

c.  I  got  a  letter  from  my  cousin  this  morning. 

d.  I  felt  like  I  should  never  get  my  work  done. 

e.  Aren’t  we  having  real  nice  weather? 

7.  Do  a  and  h\ 

a.  Write  synonyms  for  these  words: 
salutation  correspondence  loyal  preserve 

exterminate 

b.  Write  words  opposite  in  meaning  for: 
accurate  industriou ;  self-reliant  courageous 

charitable 

8.  Do  a  and  h: 

a.  As  you  rewrite  the  following  sentence,  change 
the  indirect  quotation  to  a  direct  quotation: 

Nathan  Hale  said  he  regretted  that  he  had  but 

one  life  to  lose  for  his  country. 

b.  In  writing  the  indirect  quotation  given  above 
as  a  direct  quotation,  what  change  did  you  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  in  the  person  of  the  pronouns  used?  What 
change  did  you  make  in  the  tense  of  the  verbs  regretted 
and  had} 

9.  Explain : 

1.  Why  the  verb  doesn't,  and  not  don't,  is  used  in  the 
sentence,  Mary  doesn't  like  to  listen  to  a  radio. 

2.  Why  was,  and  not  were,  is  used  in  the  sentence. 
Everyone  who  was  there  enjoyed  the  concert. 

3.  Why  may,  and  not  can,  is  used  in  the  sentence. 
May  I  speak  to  Helen? 
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4.  Why  shall,  and  not  will,  is  used  in  the  sentence, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you. 

5.  Why  as  if,  and  not  like,  is  used  in  the  sentence, 
We  felt  as  if  the  boys  deserved  a  reward. 

6.  Why  he,  and  not  him,  is  used  in  the  sentence,  It 
was  he  who  did  it. 

7.  Why  whom,  and  not  who,  is  used  in  the  sentence. 
We  saw  the  boys  whom  you  met  at  the  picnic. 

8.  Why  lay,  and  not  laid,  is  used  in  the  sentence. 
My  dog  lay  on  the  floor  near  me. 

10.  Give  two  rules  for  setting  off  with  one  or  more 
commas  a  subordinate  clause  in  a  complex  sentence. 


Chapter  XI 


SUMMARY  OF  GRAMMAR  AND  GUIDE  TO 
CORRECT  USAGE 

’  The  lessons  in  this  chapter  summarize  the  work  in 
I  grammar  and  correct  usage  given  in  the  earlier  chapters 
;  in  this  book  and  provide  additional  practice  exercises 
I  to  be  used  by  those  pupils  who  need  them. 

j  I.  Test  A.  Practice  Exercises.  Sixteen  Common 
I  Errors 

I  If  your  record  in  Test  A  was  not  perfect,  you  should 
'  use  the  practice  exercises  given  here  that  contain  the 
words  that  troubled  you. 

Two  New  Errors  for  Class  Correction 

Shall,  will.  Remember  that  in  asking  questions  the 
word  shall  is  used  with  the  subject  pronoun  I  or  we  and 
that  the  word  will  is  commonly  used  with  all  other  words.  ^ 
It  is  correct  to  say: 

Shall  I  wait  for  you? 

Shall  we  walk  home? 
j  Will  he  come  in  a  car? 

I.  Write  questions  like  the  following  in  which  you 
:  contrast  the  use  of  shall  and  will. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  telegram?  Will  he  send  you 
■  a  telegram? 

Shall  I  get  your  books  for  you?  Will  she  get  your 
i  books  for  you? 

I  ^  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  in  such  sarcastic  expressions  as 
I  /  will  go,  will  I?  He  shall  go,  shall  he?  These  occur  so  rarely  as  to  be  negli- 
I  gible. 
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2.  Use  shall  or  will  in  each  blank: 

1.  Jack  promised  to  meet  us.  - he  be  here  on 

time? 

2.  The  train  is  almost  due.  - we  hurry? 

3.  When  -  I  see  you  again? 

4.  Father  is  coming  home  tonight.  At  what  time 
-  he  come? 

5.  Where  -  I  put  my  hat? 

6.  We  have  finished  our  work.  What  -  we 

do  now? 

7.  Mary  has  a  new  riding  horse.  Where  do  you 

think  she  -  keep  it? 

8.  The  concert  begins  at  eight  o’clock.  When  — - 

we  call  for  you? 

Sure,  surely.  Remember  that  sure  may  be  used  as 
an  adjective,  but  never  as  an  adverb.  It  is  correct  to 
say: 

This  is  a  sure  thing.  It  will  surely  be  a  success. 

3.  By  naming  the  words  modified,  show  that  an  ad 
verb  and  not  an  adjective  is  required  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences: 

The  boys  will  surely  come. 

You  surely  do  not  expect  to  stay  here. 

Surely,  everyone  will  do  his  best. 

4.  Fill  each  blank  with  sure  or  surely: 

1.  Will  you  -  be  ready  to  start  by  four  o’clock? 

2.  The  success  of  the  venture  is  - . 

3.  Will  you  promise  to  come?  Yes,  - . 

4.  We  shall - be  glad  to  see  you. 

5.  Is  Fred  -  that  he  is  right? 

6.  This  -  is  good  news. 

7.  Did  you  say  that  Fred  would  -  be  here? 

8.  Are  you  pleased  with  the  work?  Yes,  - . 

9.  The  train  will - be  on  time. 

10.  We  are 


to  have  rain  tomorrow. 
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■  Did,  done;  came,  come;  went,  gone;  ran,  run;  saw, 
seen. 

I.  Make  sure  that  you  know  which  form  of  the  fol- 
lowing  verbs  is  used  with  an  auxiliary  like  have,  has,  or 
had,  and  which  is  used  without  an  auxiliary: 


I  have  done  He  has  done 

I  have  come  He  has  come 

I  have  seen  He  has  seen 

I  have  gone  He  has  gone 

I  have  run  He  has  run 


I  did 
I  came 
I  saw 
I  went 
I  ran 


2.  Give  sentences  of  your  own  illustrating  the  use 
of  the  words  printed  here  in  italics: 

1.  When  I  was  in  town,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  people. 

2.  I  did  my  studying  last  evening. 

3.  Grace  came  to  school  early. 

4.  The  boys  have  gone  to  the  ball  game. 

5.  To  get  to  the  train  on  time,  Frank  ran  all  of  the 
way  to  the  station. 

3.  Tell  how  you  would  express  the  following  if  you 
were  to  speak  of  the  events  as  happening  yesterday  or 
some  other  time  in  the  past: 

1.  I  do  my  work  before  school. 

2.  My  father  will  come  home  next  week. 

3.  My  dog  runs  to  meet  me  when  I  come  home  from 
school. 

4.  I  am  going  to  the  country  on  my  next  vacation 

5.  I  shall  see  my  cousin  when  I  visit  New  York. 

4.  Give  sentences  in  which  you  contrast  the  words 
printed  here  in  italics: 

1.  I  saw  a  steamboat.  I  have  seen  a  steamboat. 

2.  I  did  my  work.  I  have  done  my  work. 

3.  The  men  came  early.  The  men  have  come. 
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4.  The  birds  went  south.  The  birds  have  gone  south. 

5.  The  boy  ran  home.  The  boy  has  run  home. 

May  and  can.  Remember  that  the  word  may  is  used 
in  asking  or  in  granting  permission,  and  that  the  word 
can  is  used  in  questions  or  statements  concerning  whether 
a  thing  is  possible  or  not.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

May  I  take  this  book  to  the  library  now? 

You  may  use  my  book  if  you  haven’t  found  yours. 

Can  an  airplane  carry  a  heavy  load? 

5.  Give  sentences  like  the  following  in  which  you 
contrast  the  use  of  may  and  can: 

Alice  can  paint  well.  May  I  watch  her  as  she  works? 

Fill  each  blank  with  may  or  can: 

1.  I  have  no  pen.  -  I  borrow  yours? 

2.  Miss  Barnard  says  that  after  we  have  finished 

our  work  we  -  go  to  the  gymnasium. 

3.  - — ■  Jack  play  tennis  well? 

4.  - -  you  get  the  correct  answers  to  all  of  the 

problems? 

5.  -  I  go  with  you  to  the  concert? 

6.  You  -  use  my  knife  if  you  wish  to  sharpen 

your  pencil. 

7.  Tom  has  sprained  his  ankle. - he  walk  any 

distance? 

8.  Henry  says  that  you  -  ride  his  bicycle  while 

he  is  studying. 

Doesn’t,  don’t.  Remember  that  the  word  doesn't 
is  used  with  a  singular  subject  like  brother,  sister,  he, 
or  she.  The  word  don't  is  used  with  a  plural  subject  like 
brothers,  sisters,  they.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

My  brother  doesn’t  like  to  ride  in  a  sailboat.  He 
doesn’t  know  how  to  swim. 

My  brothers  don’t  like  to  ride  in  a  sailboat.  They 
don’t  know  how  to  swim. 
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6.  Contrast  the  use  of  doesn't  and  don't  in  sentences 
like  the  following; 

A  dog  doesn’t  like  to  be  kept  out  in  the  cold.  Dogs 
don’t  like  to  be  kept  out  in  the  cold. 

7.  Fill  each  blank  with  doesn't  or  don't: 

I.  My  sister  is  afraid  of  horses.  She  -  like  to 

ride  horseback. 

;  2.  A  cautious  person  -  take  risks. 

3.  -  Edward  ever  play  ball? 

:  4.  Why  — -  the  boys  on  the  team  practice  oftener? 

I  5.  Both  your  sisters  play  the  piano,  — ^ -  they? 

i  6.  Martin - like  to  listen  to  a  radio. 

I  7.  A  thrifty  person  -  waste  anything. 

8.  -  anyone  care  to  use  my  camera? 

1 

! 

Common  Errors  in  the  Use  of  Pronouns 

!  I,  me;  we,  us;  he,  him;  she,  her;  they,  them.  Each 
of  the  following  pronouns  may  be  used  (i)  as  the  sub- 
:  ject  of  a  verb  expressed  or  understood  or  (2)  as  a  predi- 
I  cate  pronoun  referring  to  the  subject: 

j  I  we  he  she  they 

I  am  going  home.  We  are  going  home.  He  and 
I  have  been  away. 

She  is  taller  than  I  (am).  Mary’s  cousin  is  as  old 
as  she  (is). 

It  wasn’t  I.  It  isn’t  they. 

Each  of  the  pronouns  given  here  may  be  used  (i)  as 
the  object  of  a  verb  or  (2)  as  the  object  of  a  preposition 
!  expressed  or  understood: 

j  me  us  him  her  them 

My  brother  met  me.  Father  saw  him.  Our  friends 
'  met  us. 

Is  this  book  for  him  or  for  her? 

The  work  is  to  be  divided  between  him  and  me. 
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My  aunt  sent  (to)  me  a  present.  We  wrote  (to) 
them  letters. 

1.  Tell  how  you  would  say: 

1.  That  you  and  your  father  have  been  on  a  journey. 

2.  That  you  and  a  fnend  have  attended  a  certain 
meeting. 

3.  That  you  and  your  brother  have  seen  a  particular 
sight  on  a  farm,  in  the  city,  at  the  seashore,  on  a  high¬ 
way,  or  elsewhere. 

4.  That  you  and  your  sister  have  given  your  mother 
a  birthday  gift  or  a  pleasant  surprise  of  some  other  kind. 

5.  That  your  sister  (or  someone  else)  is  older  than 
you. 

6.  That  she  is  not  as  tall  as  you. 

7.  That  an  invitation  to  a  concert  was  given  to  you 
and  your  sister. 

8.  That  you  haven’t  a  certain  book  in  your  possession. 

9.  That  it  wasn’t  you  who  took  the  book  from  the 
bookcase. 

2.  For  further  exercises  with  the  pronouns  given  above 
see  Test  D  Practice  Exercises. 

Avoiding  Double  Negatives 

Haven’t  any,  scarcely  any,  hardly  any,  have  no,  have 
none. 

Do  not  use  in  one  sentence  two  negative  words  like 
no  and  not  where  only  one  is  intended.  It  is  correct 
to  say: 

I  haven’t  any  book  or  I  have  none  (not  I  haven't  no 
book,  or  I  haven't  none). 

I  have  scarcely  any  paper  left  (not  I  haven't  scarcely 
any  paper  left). 

There  is  hardly  any  ink  in  this  bottle  (not  there  isn't 
hardly  any  ink  in  this  bottle). 
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1.  Give  sentences  of  your  own  like  those  above. 

2.  With  the  help  of  words  like  haven't,  no,  none,  scarcely, 
and  hardly,  change  these  sentences  so  that  they  will 
deny  what  they  say  in  their  present  form.  For  the  sen¬ 
tence,  I  have  a  pet  squirrel,  say  I  haven't  a  pet  squirrel, 
or  I  have  no  pet  squirrel. 

1.  I  have  friends  in  New  York. 

2.  I  have  ten  more  pages  to  read  in  this  book. 

3.  My  brother  has  some  pigeons. 

4.  Helen’s  father  has  a  new  car. 

5.  Of  all  the  tickets  that  were  in  this  box  there  are 
two  left. 

6.  Have  you  any  paper  clips  that  you  can  lend  me? 

7.  We  have  time  to  spare. 

8.  I  have  plenty  of  paper  and  can  give  you  some. 

3.  Fill  each  blank  with  have  or  haven't: 

1.  Once  we  owned  two  cars  but  now  we  -  any. 

2.  Why  don’t  the  girls  finish  their  work?  They - - 

no  paper. 

3.  Where  is  your  book?  I  -  none. 

4.  We  -  scarcely  any  chalk  left. 

5.  Can  you  unlock  the  cupboard  door  for  me?  No, 

I  -  the  key. 

6.  The  boys  — -  hardly  time  to  catch  their  train. 

7.  Last  year  we  kept  chickens,  but  this  year  we - 

none. 

4.  Fill  each  blank  with  no,  none,  or  any: 

1.  I  haven’t  -  money  to  spend. 

2.  Will  you  lend  me  your  book?  I  have - . 

3.  Why  weren’t  the  girls  at  the  entertainment?  They 

didn’t  have  -  tickets. 

4.  Where  is  Alice’s  card?  She  hasn’t  - . 

5.  In  the  box  from  the  grocer  there  were  scarcely 
-  eggs  that  were  not  broken. 

6.  We  have  hardly -  time  left  to  read. 
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2.  The  Sentence  and  its  Parts 
I 

A  sentence  is  the  expression  of  a  complete  thought. 

To  make  sense,  a  sentence  must  have  a  subject  and 
a  predicate,  both  of  which  are  usually  expressed.  In  a 
sentence  giving  a  command,  however,  such  as  Come,  Go 
ahead,  or  Wait  a  minute,  the  subject  (you)  is  understood. 

The  parts  of  a  sentence  are  in  their  natural,  or  gram¬ 
matical,  order  when  the  subject  comes  first. 

The  word  subject  (the  subject  substantive),  names 
that  of  which  something  is  said. 

The  verb  makes  an  assertion  in  regard  to  the  subject. 

The  basic  statement  of  a  sentence  is  that  which  con¬ 
tains  its  main  idea. 

The  basic  statement  in  a  sentence  is  usually  made  up 
of  the  word  subject  (the  subject  substantive),  the  verb, 
and  the  word  or  words  used  to  complete  the  verb  (if  there 
are  any  such). 

Arrange  the  parts  of  the  following  sentences  in  their 
natural,  or  grammatical,  order,  if  they  are  not  already  so 
arranged,  and  give  the  basic  statement  in  each: 

Example:  For  the  sentence.  In  a  pine  tree  lived  an 
owl,  say.  An  owl  lived  in  a  pine  tree;  owl  lived. 

1.  Overhead  flew  a  passenger  plane. 

2.  In  the  field  cattle  were  grazing. 

3-  On  an  abandoned  farm  on  the  side  of  a  mountain 
stood  a  two-story  house. 

4.  From  the  trees  in  the  orchard  men  were  gather¬ 
ing  apples. 

5.  The  woman  standing  in  the  doorway  held  a 
crying  child. 

6.  Most  brooks  are  shallow. 

7.  Swift  water  flowing  over  rocks  forms  a  cascade. 

8.  Where  were  these  berries  picked? 

9.  What  have  you  in  your  basket? 
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10.  The  golden  dome  of  the  capitol  shone  in  the  sunlight, 
i  II.  The  messenger,  dressed  in  a  neat  uniform,  delivered 

the  message. 

12.  In  a  palace  overlooking  the  lake  once  lived  a  beau¬ 
tiful  princess. 

'  13.  From  the  hillside  came  the  sound  of  an  echo. 

II 

i  Words  used  to  describe,  point  out,  or  explain  other 
words  are  called  modifiers. 

j  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause, 
i  A  phrase  is  a  group  of  related  words  which  is  with- 
I  out  a  subject  and  a  predicate  and  which  does  the  work 
of  a  single  part  of  speech. 

A  clause  is  a  group  of  words  that  forms  a  part  of  a 
'  sentence  and  that  in  itself  contains  a  subject  and  a 
j  predicate. 

i  The  complete  subject  consists  of  the  word  subject 
(the  subject  substantive)  and  its  modifiers. 

The  complete  predicate  consists  of  the  verb,  the  words 
used  to  complete  it,  and  the  modifiers  of  each. 

i  I.  Notice  the  parts  of  the  following  sentence: 

!  The  yellow  canary  is  sometimes  seen  on  a  thistle. 

The  complete  subject:  The  yellow  canary. 

The  word  subject:  canary. 

The  modifiers  of  the  word  subject:  (i)  the  article 
the  and  (2)  the  adjective  yellow. 

The  complete  predicate :  is  sometimes  seen  on  a 
thistle. 

The  verb:  is  seen. 

'  The  modifiers  of  the  verb:  (i)  the  adverb  some- 

I  times  and  (2)  the  adverbial  phrase  on  a  thistle. 

2.  Find  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  (i)  the 
!  word  subject  and  its  modifiers,  (2)  the  verb  and  its  modi- 
■  fiers,  and  (3)  the  word  or  words  used  to  complete  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  verb  (if  there  are  any  such)  and  their  modi¬ 
fiers: 

1.  A  dense  fog  completely  covered  the  little  island. 

2.  In  the  spring  the  flooded  river  overflowed  its 
banks. 

3.  The  street  musician  had  with  him  a  little  monkey 
dressed  in  a  red  coat. 

4.  The  circus  clown  cleverly  performed  many  amus¬ 
ing  tricks. 

5.  The  man  led  the  dancing  bear  slowly  down  the 
street. 

6.  The  children  laughed  merrily. 

7.  From  the  distance  came  a  sound  of  music. 

8.  A  large  crowd  watched  the  parade. 

9.  An  elephant  led  the  procession. 

10.  A  restless  lion  walked  to  and  fro  in  his  cage. 

11.  Some  trained  ponies  were  ridden  by  dogs. 

12.  Above  the  crowd  soared  a  noisy  airplane. 

13.  An  old  automobile  carried  a  crowd  of  children  to 
the  circus  grounds. 

14.  Down  the  street  ran  the  excited  boys. 

15.  Signs  of  gayety  were  seen  on  every  side. 

Ill 

The  relations  of  words  in  a  sentence  may  often  be 
shown  in  a  diagram: 

Example:  The  stars  shone  brightly. 


1 

Note.  In  diagramming  a  sentence  similar  to  the  one  above,  write  the 
word  subject  and  the  verb  on  a  horizontal  line  and  draw  a  short  vertical 
line  between  them;  then  place  under  each,  on  suspended  horizontal  lines, 
its  modifiers.  If  the  parts  of  a  sentence  are  in  an  inverted  order,  they 
should  be  arranged  so  that  the  subject  and  its  modifiers  come  first. 
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The  sentence,  Down  fell  the  kite,  should  be  thought  of  as  The  kite  fell 
down]  the  interrogative  sentence,  Where  have  the  hoys  been?  as  The 
boys  have  been  where? 

When  a  sentence  contains  a  prepositional  phrase,  the 
form  shown  here  may  be  used: 

Example:  The  bird  with  a  broken  wing  fluttered  to 
the  ground. 


yS-i/lyC^ 

1 

'ix/itA 

/to' 

xyuruxyixA 

xz 

/tJvL 

Note.  The  preposition  in  a  phrase  may  be  written  at  the  right  of 
the  vertical  line  placed  below  the  word  modified  by  the  phrase.  Its 
object  should  be  written  on  a  horizontal  line  connected  with  the  vertical 
line. 

I.  Diagram  the  following  sentences: 

I.  The  wind  blew.  2.  Clouds  gathered  in  the  sky. 
3.  In  the  west  a  rainbow  could  be  seen.  4.  From 
far  away  came  the  sound  of  an  airplane.  5.  The  red  plane 
was  trimmed  with  silver.  6.  Goldenrod  blossoms  along 
the  roadside  in  early  autumn.  7.  The  smaller  birds 
have  gone  away.  8.  Where  have  they  gone?  9.  When 
will  they  come  back  in  the  spring?  to.  Many  animals 
have  gone  into  winter  quarters,  ii.  Where  do  frogs 
stay  in  the  winter? 

When  a  sentence  contains  an  incomplete  verb,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  diagramming  may  be  used.  If  the 
word  that  completes  the  verb  is  an  object  noun  or  pro¬ 
noun,  it  may  be  separated  from  the  verb  by  a  short 
vertical  line;  if  it  is  a  predicate  noun  or  pronoun  or  a 
predicate  adjective,  an  oblique  line  may  be  used. 
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Verb  completed  by  an  object  noun:  In  the  late  after¬ 
noon  the  lost  boys  built  a  shelter. 


Verb  completed  by  a  predicate  noun :  The  trees  in 
the  forest  were  hemlocks. 


ytAt 


Verb  completed  by  a  oredicate  adjective:  The  sky 
was  blue  overhead. 


2.  Diagram  the  following  sentences: 

I.  A  wild  duck  lines  its  nest  with  down.  2.  Owls 
are  birds  of  prey.  3.  They  have  curved  beaks.  4.  Their 
claws  are  sharp.  5.  A  tree  is  the  oldest  living  thing 
in  the  world.  6.  Can  a  tree  write  the  story  of  its  life? 
7.  How  old  are  the  oldest  trees? 

3.  Diagram  the  sentences  in  Exercise  2  on  page  256 
that  contain  word  relations  that  are  the  hardest  for  you 
to  recognize, 
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When  a  sentence  contains  a  compound  element,  two  or 
more  lines  may  be  drawn  for  each  part  that  is  duplicated. 

A  sentence  containing  a  compound  subject:  Bluebirds 
and  song  sparrows  arrive  early  in  the  spring. 


A  sentence  containing  a  compound  predicate:  The 
birds  in  the  trees  twittered  and  sang. 


iAmJJjLAJuL 


4.  With  the  help  of  the  examples  given,  diagram  the 
following  sentences: 

I.  Chipmunks  and  squirrels  are  frequently  seen  in 
the  woods.  2.  They  gather  nuts  and  store  them  away. 
3.  Some  birds  eat  fruit  and  seeds.  4.  Others  live  on 
grasshoppers  and  beetles.  5.  Oaks,  elms,  and  maples 
are  common  trees.  6.  In  the  pasture  we  found  blue¬ 
berries  and  huckleberries. 
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3.  Sentence  Forms 

Sentences  are  classified  according  to  form  as  declara¬ 
tive,  interrogative,  or  exclamatory. 

A  declarative  sentence  is  a  sentence  that  states  a  fact 
or  gives  a  command. 

An  interrogative  sentence  is  a  sentence  that  asks  a 
question. 

An  exclamatory  sentence  is  a  sentence  that  expresses 
strong  feeling. 

Examples : 

A  declarative  sentence:  This  road  is  long.  Go  ahead. 
An  interrogative  sentence:  Have  we  lost  our  way? 
Exclamatory  sentences:  How  fast  the  car  is  traveling! 
Watch  where  you  are  going!  Oh!  What  shall  we  do! 
Note.  An  exclamatory  sentence  is  alwa^^s  either  a  declaiative 
or  an  interrogative  sentence  used  as  an  exclamation. 

Copy  and  punctuate  the  following  sentences  and  label 
each  as  declarative,  interrogative,  or  exclamatory: 

1.  Sailboats  skim  over  the  water 

2.  What  a  strong  wind  is  blowing 

3.  Did  you  notice  the  masses  of  white  cloud  near  the 
horizon 

4.  Watch  that  ship 

5.  What  is  it  going  to  do 

6.  How  skillfully  the  sailors  work 

7.  Notice  the  twinkling  light 

8.  Is  there  a  lighthouse  on  the  island 

9.  The  buoy  floating  in  the  water  marks  a  hidden 
rock 

10.  What  a  dangerous  course 

4.  The  Parts  of  Speech 

Words,  when  classified  according  to  use,  are  called 

the  parts  of  speech. 

There  are  eight  parts  of  speech:  nouns,  pronouns, 
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verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
and  interjections. 

A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or  thing. 

Examples:  bird,  Robert,  sky,  goodness. 

A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  place  of  a  noun. 

Examples:  he,  she,  it,  they,  you,  yourself,  who. 

A  verb  is  a  word  used  to  assert  action  or  being. 
Examples:  walk,  study,  is,  seems. 

An  adjective  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning 
of  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

Examples:  beautiful  child,  first  base,  each  one. 

An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of 
a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb. 

Examples:  walk /a.y/,  very  sweet,  try  too  hard. 

A  preposition  is  a  word  used  to  show  relation. 

Examples:  a  book  on  the  table,  a  letter /or  you. 

A  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect  words  or 
groups  of  words. 

Examples:  he  and  I,  to  try  but  not  succeed. 

An  interjection  is  a  word  used  as  an  exclamation. 

Examples:  alas,  oh,  pshaw. 

5.  Prepositional  and  Participial  Phrases  and  the 

Infinitive 

A  phrase,  when  classified  according  to  its  form,  may 
be  any  one  of  the  following: 

A  prepositional  phrase:  A  wind  from  the  east. 

A  participial  phrase:  The  ship  entering  the  harbor, 

An  infinitive  phrase:  Able  to  avoid  danger. 
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A  prepositional  phrase  is  a  phrase  introduced  by  a 
preposition  governing  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 

A  participial  phrase  is  a  phrase  introduced  by  a  par¬ 
ticiple. 

An  infinitive  phrase  is  a  phrase  consisting  either  of 
an  infinitive  and  the  words  used  to  complete  it  and  its 
modifiers,  or  merely  of  an  infinitive  written  with  the 
word  to. 

1.  Classify  each  phrase  printed  here  in  italics: 

There  were  seagulls  following  the  ship. 

They  would  dive  into  the  water. 

They  tried  to  get  the  food  that  was  thrown  out. 

2.  Give  examples  of  your  own  of  the  three  kinds  of 
phrases  and  then  find  and  identify  the  phrases  used  in  the 
following  sentences: 

1.  The  sailboats  glistening  in  the  sun  looked  like 
birds. 

2.  Beside  the  river  stood  a  sawmill  built  of  rough 
lumber. 

3.  The  settlers  rejoiced  to  learn  of  the  arrival  of  the 
ship. 

4.  Strolling  around  the  camp,  John  discovered  bear 
tracks. 

5.  The  flowers,  faded  and  dry,  were  thrown  away. 

6.  From  the  mill  could  be  seen  men  working  in  the 
woods. 

7.  The  pies  to  be  baked  were  finally  ready  for  the  oven. 

8.  A  tunnel  made  by  woodchucks  was  used  by  them 
to  escape  marauders. 

9.  The  work  had  to  be  done  carefully. 

10.  The  temple  to  be  seen  in  the  distance  was  over¬ 
grown  with  ivy. 

In  diagramming  a  sentence  containing  a  participle, 
we  may  place  the  participle  below  the  noun  or  pronoun 
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it  modifies  in  the  same  position  that  we  could  place  an 
adjective. 

A  sentence  containing  a  participle:  The  birds  fly¬ 
ing  overhead  were  hawks. 


ySn/LclA. 

1 

AyTLO- 

XTi^t/lJieCLcl 

3.  The  place  of  an  infinitive  in  a  diagram  depends  upon 
the  part  of  speech  it  represents. 


An  infinitive  used  as  a  noun:  My  dog  tried  to  follow 
me. 


/puni- 

yt/UJAoi  1  ! 

Note.  When  the  infinitive  is  used  as  a  noun  it  is  convenient  to 
write  it  on  a  separate  line  placed  above  the  position  in  which  the  cor¬ 
responding  noun  would  be  placed. 


An  infinitive  used  as  an  adjective:  We  had  work  to 


finish. 


I  yAxLcL  1 


yta 


An  infinitive  used  as  an  adverb:  The  men  hurried 
to  catch  a  train. 


mim.  1 

'AnJAAJJui 

yta  /:^aJyc/L  \  /CnMj/n 

/L 

Note.  An  infinitive  used  as  an  adverb  frequently  answers  the  question 
Why? 
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4.  Diagram  the  sentences  given  in  Exercise  i,  page  262. 

5.  Identify  the  phrases  in  the  following  sentences  and 
tell  how  each  is  used: 

I.  We  were  in  a  deep  ravine,  hemmed  in  by  walls  of 
rock.  2.  To  ascend  the  mountain,  we  followed  the 
course  of  a  mountain  torrent.  3.  The  trail,  ascend¬ 
ing  by  high  steps,  was  like  a  giant’s  stairway.  4.  We 
found  it  difficult  to  follow  the  path.  5.  Once,  miss¬ 
ing  my  step,  I  fell  near  the  entrance  to  a  cave.  6.  1 
did  not  dare  to  enter  the  cave  for  it  was  used  by  a  bear 
as  a  den.  7.  When  I  returned  to  my  companions, 
I  found  them  building  a  camp-fire  in  the  rocks.  8.  After 
supper  we  made  beds  out  of  cedar  twigs  and  slept  on 
them.  9.  In  the  morning  we  tried  to  climb  the  highest 
peak  in  the  range.  10.  The  wind,  blowing  hard,  caused 
us  to  wrap  our  coats  closely  about  us.  ii.  The  moun¬ 
tain  top  seemed  to  be  a  vast  collection  of  loose  rocks 
piled  one  upon  another.  12.  The  summit  was  par¬ 
tially  hidden  by  a  cloud  drifting  past. 

6.  Diagram  the  first  three  sentences  and  numbers,  9,  10, 
and  12  in  Exercise  5. 

6.  Summary.  The  Noun 
I.  Singular  and  Plural  Forms 

I.  Review  the  following  definitions  and  rules: 

A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or  thing. 

A  noun  is  singular  in  number  when  it  means  only 
one.  Example:  bird,  child,  city. 

A  noun  is  plural  in  number  when  it  means  more  than 
one.  Example:  birds,  children,  cities. 

A  noun  that  forms  its  plural  by  the  addition  of  s  or  es 
has  a  regular  plural.  Examples:  broom,  brooms;  church, 
churches. 

A  noun  that  forms  its  plural  by  any  other  method 
than  by  the  addition  of  s  or  es  has  an  irregular  plural. 
Example:  man,  men;  tooth,  teeth;  calf,  calves;  deer,  deer. 
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A  noun  ending  in  x,  ch,  tchy  or  sh  forms  its  plural 
regularly  by  adding  es.  Examples;  fox,  foxes;  patch, 
patches;  dish,  dishes. 

A  noun  ending  in  /  or  fe  usually  forms  its  plural  by 
I  changing  the  f  to  v  and  adding  s  or  es.  Examples; 

I  knife,  knives;  leaf,  leaves;  half,  halves. 

A  noun  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  forms 

its  plural  by  changing  the  y  to  i  and  adding  es.  Ex¬ 
amples;  baby,  babies;  cherry,  cherries;  lady,  ladies. 

A  noun  ending  in  o  preceded  by  a  consonant  forms 

its  plural  by  adding  es  unless  it  is  a  foreign  word  or 

a  musical  term.  Examples;  (i)  tomato,  tomatoes; 
(2)  piano,  pianos. 

1  A  noun  like  goose  or  mouse  forms  its  plural  by  a  change 

i  in  vowels.  Examples;  goose,  geese;  mouse,  mice. 

With  some  nouns,  such  as  deer  and  sheeps  the  same 
form  is  used  for  both  singular  and  plural  numbers. 

[  A  collective  noun  is  a  noun  which  in  its  singular  num- 

I  ber  means  more  than  one.  Examples;  army,  armies; 

crowd,  crowds;  herd,  herds. 

2.  To  test  yourself  in  the  plurals  of  the  twenty-five 
I  words  given  as  examples  of  the  rules,  write  the  singular 
form;  then,  with  your  book  closed,  see  if  you  can  write 
^  the  plural  of  each. 

’  II.  Possessive  Nouns 

I  I.  Make  sure  that  you  understand  the  rules  given 
;  here: 

I  A  noun  changes  its  form  to  show  ownership,  posses- 
:  sion,  or  other  similar  relation. 

Examples;  John’s  book  is  new.  The  man’s  servants 
were  faithful.  Stevenson’s  books  are  interesting. 

The  possessive  singular  of  most  nouns  is  formed  by 
the  addition  of  an  apostrophe  and  an  s.  Examples;  a 
beggar's  coat,  a  bird's  nest. 
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The  possessive  plural  of  a  noun  whose  plural  ends  in  s 
is  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  apostrophe  following 

the  s.  The  boys'  athletic  field. 

Note.  The  possessive  with  an  apostiophe  is  not  used  with  in¬ 
animate  objects  except  in  such  expressions  as  a  day's  work,  a  dollar's 
worth.  It  is  incorrect  to  say,  the  basket's  cover. 


2.  Copy  the  singular  form  of  each  possessive  noun 
given  here;  then  see  if,  with  your  book  closed,  you  can 
write  the  possessive  plural  of  each: 


A  child’s  book 
A  policeman’s  badge 
A  baby’s  toy 
A  lady’s  ring 
A  soldier’s  uniform 
An  officer’s  tent 
A  sailor’s  cap 
A  widow’s  mite 
A  woman’s  work 
A  calf’s  liver 
A  carpenter’s  tools 
A  fireman’s  helmet 
A  duck’s  wings 


Children’s  books 
Policemen’s  badges 
Babies’  toys 
Ladies’  rings 
Soldiers’  uniforms 
Officers’  tents 
Sailors’  caps 
Widows’  mites 
Women’s  work 
Calves’  livers 
Carpenters’  tools 
Firemen’s  helmets 
Ducks’  wings 


III.  Direct  and  Indirect  Objects 

1.  Compare  the  nouns  printed  in  italics  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences.  Which  names  the  person  to  whom  or 
for  whom  the  act  was  done? 

Direct  object:  The  old  sailor  gave  the  boy  a  map. 

Indirect  object:  The  old  sailor  gave  the  boy  a  map. 

Note.  The  indirect  object  may  usually  be  considered  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  preposition  to  or  for  understood.  The  sentence.  The  old 
sailor  gave  the  hoy  a  map,  is  equivalent  to  the  sentence.  The  old  sailor 
gave  a  map  to  the  hoy. 

2.  Name  both  the  direct  and  the  indirect  object  of 
each  verb: 
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1.  The  boy  showed  the  doctor  his  scheme. 

2.  He  told  the  man  his  plans  for  hunting  the  treasure. 

3.  The  widow  bade  her  son  farewell. 

4.  Everyone  wished  the  treasure  seekers  good  luck. 

5.  The  captain  gave  the  crew  orders. 

6.  The  traveler  sent  his  friends  a  message. 

7.  Her  friends  wrote  the  girl  a  letter. 

8.  The  government  gave  the  hero  a  medal. 

9.  We  wished  the  man  success  and  then  departed. 

IV.  Uses  of  the  Noun 

The  most  common  uses  of  the  noun  are  illustrated 
by  the  words  in  italics  in  the  following  summary: 

Subject  of  a  verb:  Huge  beeches  grew  in  the  forest. 
Object  of  a  verb:  The  man  shot  a  bear. 

Indirect  object  of  a  verb:  The  boy  gave  his  brother 
a  knife. 

Object  of  a  preposition:  The  owl  hid  in  a  barn. 
Appositive:  The  old  man,  a  sea  captain,  greeted  us. 
Predicate  noun:  The  lion  is  the  king  of  beasts. 
Independent  noun  of  direct  address:  Run,  boys! 
Possessive  modifier:  The  sailor's  cap  was  lost. 

Note.  A  noun  may  be  used  also:  (i)  As  an  adverb:  The 
children  ran  home-,  (2)  As  a  word  completing  a  verb  and  modifying 
its  object:  The  club  made  the  boy  president,  (3)  As  an  exclama¬ 
tion:  Heavens,  what  a  blow!  (4)  As  an  independent  word  with  a 
participle:  The  boys  having  left,  the  men  resumed  their  work.  This 
last  form  is  sometimes  called  the  nominative  absolute. 

A  noun  used  as  the  subject  of  a  verb  names  that  of 
which  something  is  said. 

An  object  of  a  verb  names  that  which  receives  the 
action  of  the  verb. 

An  indirect  object  of  a  verb  names  that  to  whom  or 
for  whom  an  action  is  done. 

An  object  of  a  preposition  is  a  word  governed  by  a 
preposition. 
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An  appositive  is  a  word  used  to  explain  another  word 
referring  to  the  same  person  or  thing. 

A  predicate  noun  completes  the  verb  and  refers  to 
the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  subject. 

Note.  A  predicate  noun  may  be  thought  of  as  a  form  of 
the  appositive. 

A  noun  of  direct  address  is  an  independent  noun 
naming  the  person  or  persons  spoken  to. 

A  possessive  noun  is  a  noun  showing  ownership,  pos¬ 
session,  or  a  similar  relation. 

Note.  The  possessive  noun  has  two  uses.  It  may  express 
ownership  or  possession  or  it  may  express  merely  a  close  con¬ 
nection,  such  as  authorship. 

Ownership:  The  boy’s  knife  was  new. 

Connection:  Many  of  Stevenson's  poems  were  written  for 
children. 

Note.  Nouns  used  to  show  possession  are  said  to  be  in  the 
genitive  case  (see  page  294).  Other  nouns  are  sometimes  given 
the  same  case  as  that  used  for  a  pronoun  in  the  same  construction. 
For  example,  a  noun  used  as  the  subject  of  a  verb  is  said  to  be  in 
the  nominative  case. 

V.  Practice  in  Recognizing  the  Relations  of  Words 

I.  Name  the  main,  or  basic,  idea  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences;  then  tell  how  each  noun  is  used: 

1.  The  boys  caught  several  trout  in  the  brook, 

2.  In  the  pasture  some  young  cattle  were  feeding. 

3.  The  scout  master  gave  the  boys  some  good  advice. 

4.  The  river,  a  raging  torrent,  carried  the  bridge 
away 

5.  The  boy’s  dog  followed  him  into  the  woods. 

6.  The  class  sent  the  children  some  flowers. 

7.  Many  lighthouses  were  built  by  Thomas  Steven¬ 
son,  the  father  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

8.  The  messenger  gave  the  patriots  a  warning. 

9.  The  soldier  was  a  farmer. 
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10.  The  rebels  met  on  the  village  square,  or  green. 

11.  Soldiers!  Forward  march! 

12.  Fight  for  your  country,  my  brave  men! 

In  diagrams  of  sentences,  appositives  and  possessive 
modifiers  may  be  placed  on  suspended  horizontal  lines 
drawn  below  the  words  they  modify.  An  indirect  ob¬ 
ject  may  be  written  as  a  part  of  a  phrase  with  the  prepo¬ 
sition  to  or  for  understood. 

Example:  The  woman,  a  widow,  bade  her  son  fare¬ 
well. 


VLTurnicbri  |  AzlcCl  \ 
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1  /I 

-ydxryh 
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2.  Diagram  the  following  sentences  and  then  the  first 
eight  sentences  given  in  Exercise  i : 

1.  Napoleon,  a  great  general,  was  born  on  the  island 
of  Corsica. 

2.  The  commander  sent  the  lieutenant  a  message. 

3.  The  soldier’s  uniform  had  been  decorated. 

7.  Independent  Words 

The  sentence.  It  was  our  plan  to  take  an  early  train, 
is  equivalent  to  To  take  an  early  train  was  our  plan. 
The  real  subject  of  the  sentence  is  to  take  an  early  train. 
What  word  takes  its  place? 

I.  Find  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  There  were  no 
clouds  in  the  sky. 

Words  like  it  and  there  when  used  to  take  the  place 
of  the  subject  of  a  sentence  are  called  expletives.  The 
word  expletive  means  a  filler -in. 
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2.  Find  the  real  subject  in  each  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences;  then  give  the  sentence  without  using  an  expletive: 

1.  Near  the  glacier  there  were  many  flowers  in  blos¬ 
som, 

2.  There  are  many  geysers  in  Yellowstone  Park. 

3.  It  is  worth  a  long  journey  to  see  the  geysers  in 
action. 

4.  There  was  a  volcano  on  the  island. 

5.  It  was  dangerous  to  live  near  it. 

6.  It  is  hard  to  climb  a  steep  mountain. 

7.  There  are  many  trails  through  the  woods. 

Since  an  expletive  is  a  word  used  merely  to  fill  in  or 
take  the  place  of  another  word  or  group  of  words,  it  is 
considered  an  independent  word. 

3.  Notice  that  in  the  following  sentence  the  expres¬ 
sion  brave  soldiers  is  also  an  independent  element  in  a 
sentence.  It  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  main  thought. 

Brave  soldiers,  defend  your  country  from  its  enemies! 

An  independent  element  in  a  sentence  may  be  any 
one  of  the  following  things:  i.  An  expletive:  There  were 
many  buildings  destroyed  by  the  fire.  2.  A  word  or 
group  of  words  used  in  direct  address:  Withdraw,  sir, 
from  this  court.  Why,  what  is  the  trouble?  3.  An 
interjection  or  a  byword:  Alas!  the  boat  was  lost  at 
sea.  4.  A  parenthetical  expression:  The  loss,  as  I  have 
said,  was  serious.  5.  The  adverbs  yes  and  no:  Yes, 
I  will  surely  remember. 

4.  Identify  each  independent  element  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences  (i)  as  an  expletive,  (2)  as  a  noun  of  direct 
address,  (3)  as  an  interjection,  (4)  as  a  parenthetical  expres¬ 
sion,  or  (5)  as  an  adverb  of  negation  or  affirmation: 

I.  O  foolish  fellows,  you  surely  have  lost  your  senses. 
2,  Now,  Sir  Hawk,  this  is  the  last  time.  3.  Ah,  no! 
I  have  had  plenty.  4.  Go  to  work,  you  idle  fellow. 
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5.  Long  ago  there  lived  in  the  East  a  wise  king.  6.  The 
queen,  so  the  story  goes,  held  two  wreaths  before  the 
king.  7.  O  king,  examine  the  flowers  carefully.  8.  A 
bee,  so  they  say,  sought  the  real  flowers.  9.  Brave 
men  there  are  by  broad  Santee.  10.  Hark!  a  bell  is 
ringing.  ii.  Ah,  brief  is  glory.  12.  Thou,  too,  sail 
on,  O  Ship  of  State.  13.  Time  and  tide,  according  to 
the  proverb,  wait  for  no  man. 


When  sentences,  such  as  those  above,  contain  inde¬ 
pendent  words,  the  words  may  be  written  before  the 
subjects  in  a  way  to  show  that  they  are  not  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  other  words  in  the  sentences. 

Example:  Oh,  listen  to  my  story! 


(jA 


(yATu) 


ytuite/n 


Zcr 


Examples:  (i)  There  is  no  one  here.  (2)  Mary,  wait 
for  me. 


/yyuL  AA^ 


rur 


■  (/ifau)\ 

njj-zuX 

5.  Diagram  the  following  sentences: 

I.  Hurrah,  the  game  is  won!  2.  Go  at  once,  sir. 
3.  There  is  now  no  time.  4.  Henry,  mail  these  letters. 
5.  Yes,  that  is  right.  6.  Alas,  where  shall  I  go? 
7.  There  were  high  mountains  on  the  island.  8.  Give 
me  of  your  balm,  O  fir  tree!  9.  Flow  gently,  sweet 
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Alton,  among  thy  green  braes.  lo.  Oh,  young  Loch- 
invar  is  come  out  of  the  West! 

[Review] 

6.  With  the  help  of  the  diagrams  given  earlier  in  this 
book,  diagram  the  following  sentences: 

I.  Bees  buzzed  in  the  clover.  2.  The  cry  of  a  screech 
owl  is  strangely  human.  3.  Near  the  wharf  floated 
a  schooner  built  long  ago.  4.  Dan’s  curly  head  ap¬ 
peared  around  the  shed  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  5.  We 
saw  a  tall  bird  resembling  a  heron.  6.  Along  the  way 
there  were  many  hills.  7.  The  boy,  a  golf  champion, 
won  his  skill  by  hard  practice.  8.  Jack’s  dog  tried 
to  get  away  from  him.  9.  In  the  bay  we  saw  several 
motorboats  and  one  yacht.  10.  Will  you  come  with 
us.  Jack? 

8.  Summary.  Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs 

Verbs,  according  to  their  use,  are  classified  as  transi¬ 
tive  or  intransitive. 

A  transitive  verb  is  a  verb  which  names  an  action 
that  takes  effect  on  an  object.  Example:  The  cat  caught 
a  mouse. 

All  other  verbs  are  intransitive. 

A  complete  intransitive  verb  is  a  verb  which  does  not 
require  a  word  or  group  of  words  to  complete  its  meaning. 
Examples:  Birds  sing.  The  sun  shone. 

An  incomplete  intransitive,  or  linking,  verb  is  a  verb 
used  to  join  a  predicate  noun  or  pronoun,  or  a  predicate 
adjective  to  the  subject.  Examples:  The  swan  is  a  grace¬ 
ful  creature.  The  wind  felt  cold. 

I.  Name  the  main,  or  basic,  idea  in  each  sentence, 
and  tell  whether  the  main  verb  is  transitive  or  intransi¬ 
tive: 

I.  The  king  at  the  head  of  an  army  conquered  his 
foes. 
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2.  The  pirate  ship  sailed  toward  the  north. 

3.  Across  the  plain  fled  the  defeated  army. 

4.  The  beggar  sought  shelter  in  the  hut. 

5.  The  shepherd  watched  his  sheep. 

6.  The  soldier  in  hiding  repaired  his  weapons. 

7.  The  grain  grew  slowly. 

8.  A  cold  wind  blew  from  the  east. 

9.  The  tide  turned  and  left  the  boat  stranded  on 
the  shore. 

10.  Into  the  water  leaped  the  sailor. 

11.  Down  the  mountain  side  rolled  a  huge  boulder. 

12.  Over  the  beach  broke  the  great  waves. 

2.  Find  the  incomplete  intransitive,  or  linking,  verbs 
in  each  of  the  following  sentences  and  tell  what  is  used 
to  complete  each: 

1.  The  oak  is  a  sturdy  tree. 

2.  Its  branches  are  gnarled. 

3.  Elms  are  tall  and  graceful. 

4.  An  English  violet  smells  sweet. 

5.  In  low,  flat  land  rivers  become  sluggish  streams. 

6.  In  mountainous  country  rivers  are  swift. 

7.  Iron  is  a  useful  metal. 

8.  Copper  becomes  tarnished  easily. 

9.  Lead  is  heavy. 

10.  Silver  and  gold  are  precious  metals. 

11.  Coal  mines  are  usually  deep. 

12.  Who  was  it?  It  was  not  I. 

A  transitive  verb  changes  Its  form  to  show  whether  its 
subject  is  the  doer  or  the  receiver  of  the  action. 

A  transitive  verb  is  in  the  active  voice  when  its  sub¬ 
ject  names  the  doer  of  the  action.  Example:  My  dog 
caught  a  rabbit. 

A  transitive  verb  is  in  the  passive  voice  when  its  sub¬ 
ject  names  the  receiver  of  the  action.  Example:  A  rab¬ 
bit  was  caught  by  my  dog. 
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3.  Tell  which  of  the  transitive  verbs  in  the  following 
sentences  are  in  the  active  voice  and  which  are  in  the 
passive  voice: 

1.  In  early  days  men  built  houses  out  of  logs. 

2.  They  felled  the  trees  in  the  forests. 

3.  Deer  were  shot  by  the  hunters. 

4.  The  fish  in  the  streams  were  caught  for  food. 

5.  The  women  spun  yarn  and  wove  cloth. 

6.  Coats  were  sometimes  made  of  leather. 

7.  Pioneers  like  Daniel  Boone  wore  fur  caps  and 
leather  moccasins. 

8.  Rivers  were  used  for  travel. 

9.  Men  followed  tracks  through  the  forests  for  few 
roads  had  been  built. 

10.  Even  a  short  journey  required  time. 

9.  Test  B.  Practice  Exercises.  Singular  and 
Plural  Verbs 

If  you  had  any  difficulty  with  Test  B,  you  should  first 
review  the  following  rules  and  then  do  the  exercises  con¬ 
taining  the  words  that  troubled  you. 

I 

A  singular  verb  such  as  zs,  was^  has,  or  does  should 
be  used: 

1.  With  a  subject  singular  in  number:  The  sun  is 
shining.  There  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

2.  With  two  singular  subjects  joined  by  or  or  nor: 
Either  he  or  she  is  to  go.  Neither  he  nor  his  brother 
was  at  home. 

Note.  With  a  subject  like  either  he  or  I  the  word  am  is  used.  It  is 
correct  to  say:  Either  he  or  I  am  to  go. 

3.  With  a  word  like  each  or  every  referring  to  per¬ 
sons  or  objects  thought  of  as  singular:  Each  member 
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of  the  class  is  to  write  a  paper.  Every  one  of  the  boys 
is  to  be  ready  on  time.  Was  no  one  there? 

4.  With  a  singular  subject  modified  by  such  a  phrase 
as  with  his  brother:  A  girl  with  her  brother  is  waiting 
at  the  door. 

5.  With  a  number  of  dollars  or  cents  regarded  as 
a  single  sum:  A  million  dollars  was  spent  in  building 
a  new  highway. 

6.  With  a  pronoun  like  who  referring  to  a  word  singu¬ 
lar  in  number:  We  saw  the  aviator  who  is  planning  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  soon. 

A  plural  verb  such  as  are,  laere,  haue,  or  do  should  be 
used: 

1.  With  a  plural  subject:  The  stars  are  shining.  There 
are  several  books  on  the  table.  Neither  John  nor  his 
brothers  were  at  school. 

Note.  Although  the  words  no  one  are  followed  by  a  singular  verb, 
the  general  custom  is  to  use  a  plural  verb  with  the  word  none.  It  is 
correct  to  say:  No  one  is  here.  None  of  the  boys  are  here. 

2.  With  singular  subjects  joined  by  the  word  and: 

Father  and  mother  are  at  home. 

3.  With  a  pronoun  like  who  referring  to  a  word  plural 
in  number:  The  men  who  are  working  in  the  street  are 
laying  new  pipes. 

4.  With  the  word  you  whether  or  not  it  refers  to  one 
person  or  to  more  than  one:  You  were  there,  were  you 
not? 


II 

Is,  are. 

I .  Explain  why  is  and  not  are  is  used  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences: 

1.  Either  he  or  she  is  to  go. 

2.  Every  one  of  the  girls  is  to  be  ready  by  ten  o’clock. 

3.  A  woman  with  her  daughter  is  waiting  in  the  office. 
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4.  There  is  only  one  tall  building  in  the  block. 

5.  Ten  thousand  dollars  is  to  be  paid  for  the  house. 

2.  Explain  why  are  and  not  is  is  used  in  each  of  the 
sentences  given  here: 

1.  Elizabeth  and  her  aunt  are  coming  to  see  us. 

2.  All  ot  the  trees  in  the  orchard  are  bearing  fruit. 

3.  There  are  several  chairs  on  the  porch. 

4.  You  are  to  wait  until  all  of  us  have  permission  to 
leave. 

5.  Neither  Elizabeth  nor  her  sisters  are  at  home. 

3.  As  you  examine  each  of  the  following  subjects,  de¬ 
cide  whether  it  requires  a  singular  or  a  plural  verb: 


I. 

Every  one  of 

the 

5- 

A  basket  full  of  grapes 

boys 

6. 

Most  of  the  apples 

2. 

A  workman 

with 

7- 

Five  dollars 

his  helper 

8. 

Both  Tom  and  Dick 

3- 

Several  pupils 

9- 

Either  of  my  friends 

4. 

Neither  Grace 

nor 

10. 

Everybody  I  know 

Edith 


4.  Use  is  or  are  in  each  blank: 

1.  There  -  three  dogs  in  the  yard. 

2.  Not  one  member  of  the  class - to  be  excused. 

3.  Neither  the  carpenter  nor  his  assistant  - 

at  work. 

4.  You -  to  come  early. 

5.  A  boy  with  his  younger  brother  -  standing 

near  the  gate. 

6.  Where  -  Ted  and  Henry  going? 

7.  Every  one  of  us  -  willing  to  help. 

8.  Ten  cents  - —  to  be  paid  for  each  ticket. 

9.  Both  Henry  and  his  cousin  -  good  students. 

10.  Neither  Mr.  Smith  nor  his  assistant  -  busy. 

5.  Write  sentences  in  which  you  use  is  or  are  with  each 
subject  given  in  Exercise  3. 
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6.  Use  isn't  or  aren't  in  each  of  these  blanks: 

1.  -  there  any  one  here? 

2.  - one  of  us  to  collect  the  tickets? 

3.  - you  ready? 

4.  -  either  of  the  boys  to  help? 

5-  - we  to  have  our  report  cards  soon? 


Ill 


Was,  were. 

1.  Explain  why  was  and  not  were  is  used  in  each  of 
the  following  sentences: 

Every  one  was  ready  to  help. 

There  was  only  one  book  left  on  the  shelf. 

Neither  he  nor  I  was  at  home. 

A  boy  with  his  dog  was  sitting  on  the  steps. 

Was  a  thousand  dollars  paid  for  the  car? 

2.  Explain  why  were  and  not  was  is  used  in  each  of 
these  sentences: 

Jane  and  her  brother  were  on  their  way  to  town. 
Were  there  many  present? 

You  were  at  home,  weren’t  you? 

Both  of  the  older  boys  were  busy. 


3.  Examine  each  of  the  following  subjects  and  decide 
whether  it  requires  a  singular  or  a  plural  verb: 


1.  Mrs.  Green  and  her 
daughter 

2.  Dr.  Clark  with  his  son 
and  daughter 

3.  Each  egg  in  the  nest 

4.  The  sheep  in  our  flock 

5.  Either  he  or  she 


6.  All  of  the  girls 

7.  “The  Adventures 


Robin  Hood’ 

8.  Neither 
sisters 

9.  Twenty-five 
small  coins 


Anne 


of 


her 


cents 


4.  Use  was  or  were  in  each  blank: 


1.  Not  one  of  the  boys -  ready  to  go. 

2.  Where  -  the  members  of  the  team? 

3.  Neither  the  head  coach  nor  his  assistant 
free  to  help  us. 
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4.  We  saw  some  gypsies  who  -  camping  near 

the  road. 

5.  There  -  only  one  pupil  absent. 

6.  Uncle  Henry  with  two  strangers - sitting  in 

his  car. 

5.  Use  was  or  were  with  the  subjects  given  in  Ex¬ 
ercise  3. 

6.  Use  wasn't  or  weren't  in  each  blank: 

1.  -  you  at  the  picnic  last  summer? 

2.  - it  you  whom  I  saw? 

3.  -  there  two  cars  in  the  garage? 

4.  -  he  the  boy  who  won  the  prize? 

5.  - you  and  I  asked  to  go? 

10.  Summary.  The  Adjective  and  the  Adverb 
I.  Kinds  and  Uses 

An  adjective  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning 
of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun.  Example:  A  pretty  flower, 
any  one. 

A  descriptive  adjective  is  an  adjective  used  to  describe 
a  person  or  an  object  by  naming  a  quality.  Examples: 
a  kind  person,  a  cold  day. 

A  limiting  adjective  is  an  adjective  used  to  point  out  a 
person  or  object,  to  show  possession,  or  to  indicate  number. 

Examples:  This  book,  our  school,  a  thousand  men. 

Note,  (i)  The  limiting  adjectives  a,  an,  and  the  are  called  articles. 
A  and  an  are  indefinite  articles;  the  is  a  definite  article.  (2)  Lim¬ 
iting  adjectives  denoting  number  are  called  cardinal  numerals. 
Examples:  one,  two,  three.  Those  denoting  order  or  sequence  are 
called  ordinal  numerals.  Examples:  second,  third. 

A  proper  adjective  is  an  adjective  derived  from  a 
proper  noun.  Examples:  Canadian,  French,  Chinese. 

An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of 
a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb.  Examples: 
Run  swiftly,  too  many  books,  very  fast. 
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Adjectives  and  adverbs  have  three  degrees  of  com¬ 
parison,  positive,  comparative,  and  superlative. 

The  positive  degree  is  used  when  one  object  or  group 
of  objects  is  referred  to. 

The  comparative  degree  is  used  when  two  objects 
or  groups  of  objects  are  compared. 

The  superlative  degree  is  used  when  three  or  more 
objects  or  groups  of  objects  are  compared. 

In  an  ascending  comparison,  a  given  quality  increases 
in  intensity. 

Positive  degree:  strong  pretty  beautiful 

Comparative  degree:  stronger  prettier  more  beautiful 
Superlative  degree:  strongest  prettiest  most  beautiful 

In  a  descending  comparison  a  quality  decreases  in 
intensity. 

Positive  degree:  beautiful 

Comparative  degree:  less  beautiful 
Superlative  degree:  least  beautiful 

II.  Using  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  Correctly 

1.  Use  the  article  an  before  a  word  beginning  with 
a  vowel.  Say: 

an  orange,  an  empty  house. 

2.  Use  the  adjectives  this  and  that  with  nouns  sin¬ 
gular  in  number;  use  these  and  those  with  plural  nouns. 
Say : 

This  kind  of  berries,  that  sort  of  clothes;  these  kinds 
of  apples,  those  sorts  of  goods. 

3  Use  a  predicate  adjective  to  complete  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  such  a  verb  as  looks,  appears,  sounds,  tastes,  feels, 
or  with  any  other  verb  that  is  associated  in  a  similar 
way  with  the  five  senses.  Say: 

The  garden  looked  beautiful.  The  echo  sounded 
faint. 
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4.  Use  only  one  negative  (or  word  meaning  no  or 
not)  where  only  one  is  intended.  Say: ' 

I  haven't  a  pencil  (not  I  haven't  no  pencil). 

I  hardly  think  it  will  rain  (not  I  don't  hardly  think 
it  will  rain). 

5.  Use  the  comparative  degree  of  an  adjective  or 
an  adverb  in  comparing  two  things.  Say: 

I  have  two  brothers.  John  is  the  taller  one. 

A  carpenter’s  work  is  mastered  more  easily  than  that 
of  an  electrical  engineer. 

6.  Use  an  adverb,  not  an  adjective,  to  modify  the 
meaning  of  a  verb. 

a.  Remember  that  well,  very,  surely,  and  somewhat 
are  adverbs,  and  good,  real,  sure  and  some  are  adjectives. 
Say: 

The  man  was  a  good  workman.  His  work  was  done 
well. 

The  boy  was  a  real  boy.  He  was  very  lively. 

The  venture  is  a  sure  thing.  It  will  surely  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

There  was  some  corn  left.  It  was  somewhat  mil¬ 
dewed. 

b.  Remember  that  more  steadily,  and  more  easily 
are  the  forms  of  the  adverbs  steadily  and  easily  to  be 
used  in  comparing  two  things.  Steadier  and  easier  are 
forms  of  adjectives.  Say: 

The  man  was  steadier  than  the  boy.  He  worked 
more  steadily. 

The  lessons  were  easier  than  the  others  had  been. 
They  were  more  easily  learned. 

7.  Do  not  confuse  the  adverb  there  with  the  words 
their  and  they  or  with  the  contraction  they're.  Say: 

I  looked  in  the  cupboard;  I  found  the  lost  book  there. 
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8.  Avoid  confusing  the  adverb  too  with  the  prepo¬ 
sition  to  (meaning  toward)  or  the  numeral  adjective  two 
(meaning  i  +  i).  Too  means  also,  or  indicates  how 
much.  Say : 

I  went  for  a  walk  and  for  a  drive  too. 

The  cup  was  filled  too  full. 

9.  Place  the  adverb  only  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
word  modified.  Say: 

I  have  only  one  book  (not  I  only  have  one  book). 

Give  illustrations  of  your  own  for  each  of  the  rules 
above.  Begin  with  those  on  page  279. 

III.  Practice  in  Recognizing  the  Relations  of  Words 

I.  Give  the  basic,  or  main,  idea  in  each  sentence  and 
then  point  out  the  adjectives  and  adverbs  and  tell  what 
each  modifies: 

1.  The  young  partridges  were  hidden  safely  among 
the  leaves. 

2.  The  spring  sunshine  was  warm. 

3.  The  beavers  had  felled  a  tree  and  were  indus¬ 
triously  building  a  dam  across  the  narrow  stream. 

4.  The  little  fox  tugged  fiercely  at  his  chain. 

5.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  little  black  nose. 

6.  A  few  minutes  later  a  shadowy  form  appeared  near 
the  wood  pile. 

7.  The  days  were  growing  longer  now. 

8.  The  country  road  was  very  dusty. 

9.  The  path  through  the  woods  was  cool. 

10.  In  the  old  orchard  a  blue  jay  was  frequently  seen 
quarreling  with  other  birds  or  robbing  their  nests. 

11.  In  the  barnyard  the  hens  were  busily  clucking  to 
their  chickens  and  scratching  for  food. 

12.  The  sly  fox  ran  quickly  across  the  yard  and 
crawled  through  the  broken  fence. 
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II.  Test  C.  Practice  Exercises.  Adjectives  and 
Adverbs 

If  you  had  any  difficulty  with  Test  C,  you  should  re¬ 
view  the  rules  given  in  Section  H,  pages  279-281,  and  then 
do  the  exercises  given  here  that  contain  the  words  that 
troubled  you. 

Singular  and  Plural  Adjectives 

This,  these;  that,  those.  Remember  to  use  this  or 
that  with  the  word  kind  or  sort.  Do  not  say  these  kind 
or  those  sort. 

1.  Give  examples  like  the  following  in  which  you  con¬ 
trast  the  use  of  (i)  this  and  these  and  (2)  that  and  those. 

1.  This  kind  of  fruit  is  sweet.  These  kinds  are  sour. 

2.  That  sort  of  vegetable  is  grown  early  in  the  spring. 

Those  sorts  are  grown  in  the  late,  summer. 

2.  Fill  each  blank  with  this  or  these: 

1.  - kind  of  weather  is  pleasant. 

2.  - sort  of  tree  gives  good  shade. 

3.  - kinds  of  bushes  all  have  large  berries. 

4.  - sorts  of  grapes  are  all  delicious. 

5.  - kind  of  games  require  quick  thinking. 

6.  - sort  of  goods  is  poor. 

7.  Do  you  have  samples  of  all  -  sorts? 

8.  I  want  to  try  -  three  kinds. 

9.  Can  you  supply  me  with  -  sort  too? 

10.  We  have  never  seen  any  of  -  sorts  before. 

3.  Use  that  or  those  in  each  blank  in  the  sentences 
given  above. 

Telling  an  Adverb  from  an  Adjective 

Beautiful,  beautifully;  kind,  kindly;  faint,  faintly. 

Remember  to  use  an  adjective  and  not  an  adverb  to 
complete  the  meaning  of  such  a  verb  as  look,  feel,  sound, 
or  taste  when  the  verb  is  used  intransitively. 
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1.  Explain  the  use  of  each  word  printed  in  italics. 
Which  are  predicate  adjectives?  Which  are  adverbs? 

1.  The  garden  looked  beautiful.  The  flowers  were 
growing  beautifully . 

2.  The  woman  appeared  kind.  She  acted  kindly. 

3.  The  bird  sang  sweetly.  Its  song  sounded  sweet. 

4.  The  child  gazed  out  of  the  window  sadly.  She 
felt  sad. 

5.  The  cherries  from  that  tree  tasted  sour. 

6.  The  echo  sounded  faint. 

7.  The  mischievous  children  looked  demure. 

2.  Give  sentences  of  your  own  containing  predicate 
adjectives. 

Good,  well.  Remember  that  well  may  be  used  either 
as  an  adjective  or  an  adverb,  but  that  good  is  never 
an  adverb. 

3.  Give  examples  of  your  own  like  the  following  in 
which  you  contrast  the  use  of  well  and  good: 

Jack  is  a  good  football  player.  He  plays  football 
well. 

Jane  is  a  good  cook.  She  cooks  well. 

4.  Fill  each  blank  with  good  or  well: 

1.  You  have  done  - .  This  is  -  work. 

2.  These  cookies  taste  - . 

3.  Mary  plays  a  piano  - . 

4.  Her  sister  sings  - . 

5.  Edward  is  a  good  swimmer.  He  swims  - . 

6.  Does  Albert  play  ball - ? 

7.  How  are  you  today?  I  am  very  - ,  thank 

you. 

8.  The  book  I  am  reading  is  very - .  The  author 

writes  - . 

9.  Is  Ruth  feeling  better  today?  Yes,  she  is  quite 


10.  My  piece  of  meat  is  very 


It  is  cooked 
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Real,  really.  The  adverb  really  (or  very)  and  not  the 
adjective  real  should  be  used  to  modify  a  word  like 
pleasant,  kind,  or  nice.  Since  adjectives  modify  only 
nouns  and  pronouns,  such  expressions  as  real  pleasant, 
real  kind,  real  nice  should  never  be  used. 

5.  Fill  each  blank  with  real  or  really  (or  very) ; 

1.  This  goods  is  - — -  silk. 

2.  The  boys  have  done - well  in  their  shop  work. 

3.  A  cold  wind  is  blowing  and  the  weather  is  - 

unpleasant. 

4.  Is  that  stone  a  -  diamond? 

5.  A  stranger  was  -  kind  to  us  when  we  were 

away  from  home. 

6.  Don’t  you  think  that  Mary  Smith  is  -  nice? 

7.  The  boys  had  -  bad  luck. 

8.  You  are  -  kind  to  invite  me. 

Comparison 

Better,  best;  cider,  oldest;  faster,  fastest.  With 
words  of  one  syllable  like  good,  old,  fast,  remember  to 
use  the  form  ending  in  er  when  comparing  two  persons 
or  things. 

1.  Copy  and  complete: 

1 .  That  work  was  done  well ;  but  this  was  done  b - . 

2.  Of  the  two  sisters  which  is  the  old - ? 

3.  Which  can  run  fast - ,  a  horse  or  a  deer? 

4.  Who  is  the  young - ,  James  or  Ralph? 

5.  Which  is  hard - ,  silver  or  gold? 

Prettier,  prettiest;  easier,  easiest;  earlier,  earliest. 

Words  of  two  syllables  like  pretty,  heavy,  and  early  form 
the  comparative  degree  in  the  same  way  as  that  used 
for  one-syllable  words. 

2.  Fill  each  blank  with  the  comparative  degree  of  the 
word  suggested: 
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1.  Daisies  are  pretty,  but  roses  are  pretti - . 

2.  Yesterday’s  lesson  was  easy,  but  today’s  was - . 

3.  I  am  studying  algebra  and  geometry.  I  think 

geometry  is  the  easi - . 

4.  Which  is  the  heavi - ,  lead  or  iron? 

5.  Which  comes  earli - ,  violets  or  buttercups? 

Fragrant,  more  fragrant;  intelligent,  more  intelligent. 

With  words  of  two  or  more  syllables,  like  fragrant  and 
intelligent,  the  comparative  degree  is  formed  by  the  use 
of  the  adverb  more-,  the  superlative  degree,  by  the  use 
of  the  word  most. 

3.  Give  sentences  of  your  own  like  the  following  in 
which  you  use  the  words  printed  in  italics: 

A  lily  is  more  fragrant  than  a  rose. 

A  collie  is  a  more  intelligent  dog  than  a  mastiff. 

The  male  humming  bird  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
female. 

Be  careful  not  to  confuse  the  comparative  degree 
of  an  adjective  with  that  of  an  adverb. 

The  word  easier  is  an  adjective.  The  corresponding 
adverb  is  more  easily. 

4.  Give  the  comparative  degree  of  an  adverb  that 
corresponds  to  each  of  these  adjectives: 

quicker  sweeter  pleasanter  hungrier 

steadier  slower  greedier  braver 

brighter  fiercer  swifter  prettier 

5.  Give  sentences  of  your  own  like  the  following  in 
which  you  contrast  the  comparative  degrees  of  the  ad¬ 
jectives  and  the  adverbs  printed  in  italics: 

This  work  is  easier  than  what  we  had  yesterday.  It 
is  more  easily  done. 

Jack  is  quicker  than  he  used  to  be.  He  does  his  work 
more  quickly. 

I  am  steadier  at  my  work  than  I  used  to  be.  I  can 
work  more  steadily. 
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6.  Use  the  comparative  degree  of  an  adverb  in  each 

of  the  following  sentences: 

1.  A  deer  is  a  swifter  runner  than  a  dog.  It  can 

run  - . 

2.  The  children  all  looked  pretty  but  some  were  dressed 
-  than  the  others 

3-  An  old  horse  travels  -  than  a  young  horse. 

4.  The  canary  sings  - - than  a  robin. 

5.  An  angry  lion  fights  -  than  a  subdued  one. 

6.  A  hungry  dog  eats  -  than  one  that  is  satis¬ 

fied. 

7.  The  old  man  was  pleasant  but  the  young  man 

spoke  even  - . 

8.  All  the  soldiers  were  brave,  but  some  fought - 

than  the  others. 

9.  A  trained  worker  can  do  a  task - than  an 

untrained  worker. 

12.  The  Three  Kinds  of  Sentences 

I.  Summary 

A  simple  sentence  is  a  sentence  that  contains  but  one 
subject  and  one  predicate,  either  or  both  of  which  may 
be  compound. 

A  cold  wind  blew  from  the  north. 

The  storm  flooded  the  streams  and  damaged  the  crops. 

Rain  and  sleet  fell  in  the  valley  and  hid  the  moun¬ 
tains  from  sight. 

A  complex  sentence  is  a  sentence  that  contains  one 
principal  clause  and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses. 

The  house  stood  near  a  forest  in  which  lived  many 
birds. 

When  twilight  fell,  the  old  owl  which  lived  in  a  pine 
tree  came  from  its  hiding  place. 

A  compound  sentence  is  a  sentence  that  contains  two 
or  more  principal,  or  independent,  clauses. 
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The  wind  blew,  and  a  torrent  of  rain  fell. 

The  trees  that  grew  in  the  valley  were  large,  but  those 
that  grew  on  the  mountain  side  were  small. 

Note.  In  distinguishing  a  compound  sentence  from  a  complex 
sentence,  a  person  should  keep  in  mind  the  number  of  principal 
clauses.  A  complex  sentence  contains  only  one  principal  clause, 
but  it  may  have  any  number  of  subordinate  clauses.  A  compound 
sentence  contains  two  or  more  principal  clauses,  and  it  also  may 
have  any  number  of  subordinate  clauses. 

II.  Practice  in  Recognizing  the  Three  Kinds  of  Sentences 

1.  Prove  the  following  are  simple  sentences  by  giving 
the  subject  and  predicate  of  each  and  naming  the  com¬ 
pound  element  (if  there  is  any  such) : 

1.  The  driver  clutched  the  wheel  and  started  the 
car. 

2.  Motorboats  and  sailing  craft  filled  the  harbor. 

3.  The  mariners  had  been  tossed  for  many  days  on 
an  unknown  sea. 

4.  Talon-like  fingers  gripped  my  arm. 

5.  The  knight  laughed  heartily  and  long. 

6.  With  a  lazy,  graceful  lunge,  the  cat  eluded  my 
grasp  and  fled  upstairs. 

7.  Sherlock  Holmes,  the  famous  detective,  was  a 
clever  man. 

8.  The  scouts  tried  to  find  the  trail  through  the  woods. 

9.  There  had  once  lived  in  the  village  a  miserly  old 
man  and  his  three  daughters. 

10.  Swooping  and  screeching,  the  huge  birds  circled 
around  their  nests. 

11.  The  garden,  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  was  filled 
with  every  kind  of  flower  imaginable. 

12.  Never  doubting  his  ability,  the  child  climbed  slowly 
up  the  ladder  and  crawled  on  a  branch  of  the  tallest  tree. 

2.  Diagram  the  sentences  above  that  you  regard  as 
most  difificult. 
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3.  In  each  of  the  following  complex  sentences  first 
read  the  main  clause;  then  point  out  the  one  or  more 
subordinate  clauses  and  give  their  use: 

1.  The  lake  became  peaceful  when  the  wind  ceased. 

2.  After  they  had  cut  the  hay,  the  men  placed  it 
in  stacks. 

3.  In  the  hall  stood  Grandfather’s  clock,  which  had 
ticked  steadily  for  fifty  years. 

4.  When  the  princes  returned,  they  gave  the  princess 
an  account  of  their  travels. 

5.  The  chief  cook,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  dish, 
looked  startled. 

6.  When  night  came,  the  mice,  which  had  been  quiet 
all  day,  came  out  to  eat  grain. 

7.  The  chipmunk,  which  had  been  scolding  us,  sud¬ 
denly  raced  up  a  tree  that  stood  near. 

8.  After  the  dust  had  settled,  .we  looked  as  if  we  had 
been  rolling  on  the  ground. 

9.  The  old  tower,  which  loomed  above  us,  looked 
like  a  giant  that  was  trying  to  frighten  a  pigmy. 

10.  In  the  center  of  the  field  where  the  land  was  high, 
grew  a  large  pine  which  served  as  a  landmark  for  miles 
around. 

Notice  in  the  following  examples  (i)  that  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause  in  each  sentence  is  placed  below  the  word 
it  modifies  and  (2)  that  the  clause  itself  is  diagrammed 
in  the  same  way  as  that  used  for  a  simple  sentence: 

A  complex  sentence  containing  an  adjective  clause: 
The  tree,  which  was  an  oak,  was  struck  by  lightning. 
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A  complex  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  clause: 
Before  darkness  fell,  the  boys  built  a  fire. 


4.  Diagram  the  sentences  in  Exercise  i  that  gave 
you  trouble  if  there  were  any  such. 

5.  Prove  that  each  of  the  following  sentences  is  com¬ 
pound  : 

1.  Clouds  gathered,  and  the  wind  came  in  gusts. 

2.  A  mountain  peak  towered  above  the  clouds,  and 
the  hills  crouched  like  toadstools  around  it. 

3.  The  river  was  wide,  but  the  water  was  shallow. 

4.  The  grandstand  was  in  an  uproar,  and  all  eyes 
were  riveted  on  the  pitcher. 

5.  The  clock  struck,  the  whistles  blew,  and  the  men 
poured  out  of  the  factory. 

6.  Once  more  the  man  tried  to  lift  the  rock,  but  he 
could  not  move  it. 

7.  She  peered  into  the  darkness  behind  her,  but  the 
trees  hid  the  light  in  the  house. 

8.  Go  straight  ahead  and,  after  walking  a  mile,  turn 
to  the  right. 

9.  The  searchlight  made  enormous  arcs  through  the 
sky,  but  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  big  ship. 

10.  Where  was  she  to  go  and  what  was  she  to  do? 

11.  The  sun  disappeared,  the  lake  became  quiet,  and 
the  birds  sought  their  nests  for  the  night. 

The  members  of  a  compound  sentence  are  diagrammed 
in  the  same  way  as  that  used  for  simple  sentences  unless 
they  contain  subordinate  clauses.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  are  diagrammed  in  the  manner  used  for  complex 
sentences. 
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Example  of  a  compound  sentence  made  up  of  simple 
members:  The  leaves  are  falling,  and  soon  the  swallows 


will  be  gone. 

1  XZAZ 
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/ 
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6.  Diagram  the  sentences  in  Exercise  5  that  gave 
you  trouble  if  there  were  any  such. 

7.  Explain  the  punctuation  of  the  following  sentences: 

Manhattan  Island,  which  is  a  part  of  New  York,  is 
covered  with  skyscrapers. 

When  there  is  a  bad  storm  at  sea,  ships  stay  in  the 
harbor. 

The  wind  blew  a  gale,  but  no  harm  was  done. 

8.  Identify  each  sentence  as  simple,  complex,  or  com¬ 
pound;  then  copy  the  sentences  and  insert  commas  in 
those  that  need  them: 

1.  I  often  see  owls  near  my  home. 

2.  One  of  them  which  lives  in  my  barn  is  fond  of 
catching  mice. 

3.  Another  owl  neighbor  of  mine  lives  farther  away. 

4.  I  pass  his  castle  every  night  on  the  way  to  the 
post  office. 

5.  If  the  hour  is  late  enough  I  am  pretty  sure  to  see 
him  standing  in  his  doorway. 

6.  As  the  twilight  begins  to  deepen  he  rises  out  of 
his  cavity  in  the  apple  trees  and  sits  in  the  open. 

7.  Dozens  of  teams  and  foot  passengers  pass  him 
daily  but  he  regards  them  not. 
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8.  When  I  come  along  and  salute  him  he  opens  his 
eyes  a  little  wider  and  then  quickly  shrinks  into  the 
background  of  his  door. 

9.  If  a  mouse  should  be  seen  crossing  the  highway 
the  owl  would  doubtless  swoop  down  upon  it. 

10.  The  English  house  sparrows  which  are  so  rapidly 
increasing  among  us  seek  to  baffle  their  enemies  by 
roosting  in  dense  evergreens. 

11.  The  owl  is  soft-winged  but  he  cannot  steal  in  upon 
their  retreat  without  giving  warning. 

13.  Summary.  The  Pronoun 
I.  Kinds  and  Forms 

A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  place  of  a  noun. 

/,  he,  they,  who,  which,  that 

The  antecedent  of  a  pronoun  is  that  for  which  the 
pronoun  stands. 

In  the  sentence,  Henry  said  that  he  would  stay,  the 
noun  Henry  is  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  he. 

Pronouns  are  often  classified  as  personal,  interroga¬ 
tive,  relative,  or  demonstrative. 

A  personal  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  that  stands  for  the 
person  speaking,  the  person  spoken  to,  or  the  person 
spoken  of. 

A  pronoun  is  in  the  first  person  when  it  refers  to  the 
person  speaking. 

I,  me,  we,  us,  mine,  otirs 

A  pronoun  is  in  the  second  person  when  it  refers  to 
the  person  spoken  to. 

You,  yours,  thou,  thee,  thine 

A  pronoun  is  in  the  third  person  when  it  refers  to  the 
person  spoken  of. 

He,  she,  they,  him,  her,  them,  theirs 
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An  interrogative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  like  who  or  which 
used  in  asking  a  question. 

Direct  questions:  What  was  done?  Who  will  go? 

Indirect  questions:  The  man  asked  what  was  done. 
We  asked  who  would  go. 

A  relative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  used  to  connect  the 
clause  of  which  it  forms  a  part  to  the  word  modified  by 
the  clause. 

We  met  a  man  who  was  an  aviator.  The  plane  that 
he  used  was  a  Curtiss  biplane. 

A  demonstrative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  used  to  point 
out  one  or  more  objects. 

This  is  mine;  that  is  yours. 

Note.  Besides  the  four  classes  named  above  there  are  several 
other  classes  of  pronouns.  These  include  (i)  indefinite  pronouns, 
such  as  one,  someone,  any,  anyone,  each,  neither,  both]  (2)  possessive 
pronouns,  such  as  mine,  thine,  his,  hers,  and  ours]  and  (3)  reflexive 
and  intensive  pronouns,  such  as  myself,  yourself,  and  themselves. 
To  these  classes  may  be  added  another  class  covering  the  words 
my,  our,  thy,  your,  his,  her,  their.  These  words  are  closely  allied 
to  such  possessive  pronouns  as  mine,  thine,  ours,  hers,  and  theirs  and 
are  called  possessive,  or  pronominal  adjectives. 

A  pronoun  is  singular  in  number  when  it  refers  to  one 
person  or  thing. 

A  pronoun  is  plural  in  number  when  it  refers  to  more 
than  one  person  or  thing. 

Singular:  He  is  going  away. 

Plural:  They  are  going  away. 

A  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  person  and 
number. 

The  children  knew  that  they  were  to  have  their  pencils 
with  them. 

Every  child  knew  that  he  was  to  have  his  pencil  with 
him. 
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John  said,  “/  don’t  like  to  be  late.”  John  says  that 
he  doesn’t  like  to  be  late. 

Note.  A  pronoun  also  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender. 
The  pronouns,  he  his,  and  him  refer  to  males  and  are  in  the  mascu¬ 
line  gender;  the  pronouns  she  and  her  refer  to  females  and  are  in  the 
feminine  gender;  the  pronouns  they,  their,  and  them  are  sometimes  mas¬ 
culine  and  sometimes  feminine.  The  pronoun  it  and  its  when  used 
to  refer  to  things  that  are  neither  male  nor  female  (or  are  thought 
of  as  neither)  are  in  the  neuter  gender.  Since  few  errors  arise 
from  mistaking  the  gender  of  a  pronoun,  but  little  attention  need 
be  given  to  it. 

A  pronoun  may  change  its  form  to  show  the  relation 
that  it  bears  to  other  words  in  a  sentence.  Such  a  re¬ 
lation,  for  example,  as  that  of  subject  to  a  verb  or  that 
of  object  to  a  verb  is  spoken  of  as  case. 

The  case  of  a  pronoun  indicates  the  relation  the  pro¬ 
noun  bears  to  other  words  in  a  sentence. 

A  pronoun  is  in  the  nominative  case  when  it  is: 

1.  The  subject  of  a  verb  expressed  or  understood. 
I  am  going  away.  John’s  brother  is  taller  than  he  (is). 

2.  A  predicate  pronoun  completing  the  meaning  of 
a  linking  verb.  It  was  he  who  was  lost. 

Note.  A  pronoun  is  also  in  the  nominative  case:  i.  When  it  is 
an  appositive  referring  to  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  in  the  nominative 
case.  Both  girls,  Mary  and  she,  were  late.  2.  When  it  is  used  in¬ 
dependently  in  addressing  a  person.  Thou,  who  art  friendless,  may 
Heaven  protect  thee!  3.  When  it  is  used  independently  with  a 
participial  phrase.  He  having  left,  the  boys  resumed  their  tasks. 

A  pronoun  is  in  the  accusative  case  when  it  is: 

1.  The  object  of  a  verb.  The  boy’s  dog  bit  him. 

2.  The  object  of  a  preposition.  A  letter  was  sent 
to  them. 

3.  The  indirect  object  of  a  verb.^  The  girl’s  father 
gave  her  (to  her)  a  watch. 

^  In  order  to  make  the  classifications  of  cases  in  English  correspond  to 
those  in  certain  other  languages,  the  indirect  object  is  sometimes  called  the 
dative  case,  and  the  form  used  for  both  the  direct  and  the  indirect  object, 
the  accusative-dative  case  form. 
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Note.  A  pronoun  is  also  in  the  accusative  case;  i.  When  it  is  the 
subject  of  an  infinitive  or  a  predicate  pronoun  used  with  an  infinitive 
(see  Index).  2.  When  it  is  an  appositive  referring  to  a  noun  or  a 
pronoun  in  the  accusative  case.  An  Indian  guide  found  us  boys,  both 
Henry  and  me. 

A  pronoun  is  in  the  genitive  case  when  it  expresses 
ownership. 

This  paper  is  mine\  that  one  is  yours.  Whose  is  that? 

Note.  The  possessive  form  of  the  following  pronouns  is  written 
without  an  apostrophe:  its,  ours,  theirs,  hers,  whose. 

II.  Using  Pronouns  Correctly 

1.  See  that  each  pronoun  and  each  pronominal  ad¬ 
jective  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  person,  and 
number.  Say: 

Each  of  the  boys  is  to  bring  his  books.  The  chil¬ 
dren  carried  their  papers  home.  I  have  forgotten  my 
ticket.  Have  you  forgotten  yours? 

Note.  In  a  sentence  similar  to  the  following,  w'here  the  gender 
of  the  antecedent  is  either  masculine  or  feminine,  use  the  masculine 
form.  Say:  Each  child  is  to  see  to  his  work. 

2.  Use  the  pronoun  who  to  refer  to  persons,  which  to 
refer  to  things,  and  that  to  refer  to  either  persons  or 
things.  Say: 

The  man  who  or  the  man  that;  the  city  which  or  the  city 
that. 

3.  Do  not  use  a  reflexive  pronoun,  such  as  myself, 
in  a  sentence  that  contains  no  word  to  which  it  can  re¬ 
fer.  Say : 

John,  Henry,  and  /  are  going. 

Do  not  say: 

John,  Henry,  and  myself  are  going. 
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4.  Do  not  use  the  word  his  or  their  in  forming  a  re^ 
flexive  pronoun.  Say: 

himself  or  themselves  (not  hisself  or  their  selves). 

5.  Use  a  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  verb  expressed  or  understood  and  as  a  predicate 
pronoun  with  a  linking  verb.  Say: 

(i)  My  sister  and  I  are  going  away;  (2)  Mary’s  sister 
is  younger  than  she  (is);  John’s  mother  thought  it  was 
he  who  was  lost. 

Note.  For  the  less  frequent  uses  of  the  nominative  case,  see  the 
I  second  note  on  page  293. 

6.  Use  a  pronoun  in  the  accusative  case  for  the  di- 
i  rect  or  the  indirect  object  of  a  verb  and  for  the  object 
:  of  a  preposition.  Say: 

(i)  The  little  boy’s  brother  rescued  him\  (2)  The  girl’s 
I  friend  sent  her  (to  her)  a  letter;  (3)^  Between  you  and 

I  me  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding, 

i  Note.  For  less  frequent  uses  of  the  accusative  case,  see  the  first 
j,  note  on  page  29  j.  and  the  optional  work  on  page  183. 

I 

I  III.  Practice  in  Telling  the  Relations  of  Words 

I.  Change  the  order  of  words,  if  necessary,  and  name 
ill  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  each  sentence,  then 
i{  give  the  case  of  each  pronoun: 

I.  How  far  must  my  sister  and  I  go? 

;  2.  What  fun  we  boys  have  in  winter! 

3.  Bring  me  a  light. 

4.  Whom  did  he  meet  at  his  cousin’s  house? 

;  5.  Was  it  he? 

'  6.  My  lads,  what  are  you  doing  here? 

I  7.  Were  you  and  he  at  the  meeting? 

j  8.  How  fast  they  ran! 

9.  What  a  strange  man  he  was! 
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10.  How  cold  the  water  felt  to  him! 

11.  No,  it  was  not  I. 

12.  Send  us  word  early. 

13.  Please  write  to  them. 

14.  Give  me  your  promise. 

15.  Meet  us  at  one  o’clock. 

16.  The  boy’s  friends  sent  him  a  letter. 

17.  The  work  was  divided  between  him  and  me. 

18.  Who  is  to  go  with  us? 

2.  Use  the  forms  given  on  pages  256-272  and  diagram 
the  words  m  the  first  three  sentences.  Anyone  who  has 
trouble  with  these  sentences  is  to  diagram  the  words  in 
several  of  the  other  sentences. 

14.  Test  D.  Practice  Exercises.  Personal  and 
Interrogative  Pronouns 

If  you  had  difficulty  with  Test  D,  you  should  use  the 
exercises  given  here  that  contain  the  words  that  troubled 
you. 

Agreement  of  a  Pronoun  with  its  Antecedent 

I.  Review  this  rule: 

Each  pronoun  and  each  pronominal  adjective  should 
agree  with  its  antecedent  in  person  and  number. 

Examples : 

Every  one  may  go  now  if  he  wishes  to.  All  may  go 
now  if  they  wish  to. 

Each  of  the  pupils  is  to  have  his  work  finished  by 
noon.  All  of  the  pupils  are  to  have  their  work  finished 
by  noon. 

Nwe  In  a  sentence  like  the  following  which  includes  a  pronoun 
mat  refers  to  either  a  boy  or  girl,  the  pronoun  he  {his,  or  him)  is  used: 
Each  one  in  the  class  is  to  bring  his  books  with  him. 

2.  Notice  that  in  the  following  sentence  the  pronoun 
I  is  in  the  first  person  because  it  stands  for  the  person 
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speaking,  and  that  the  pronoun  you  is  in  the  second  per¬ 
son  because  it  stands  for  the  person  spoken  to: 

James  said  to  his  brother,  “/  am  going  to  school  now. 
When  are  you  going?” 


3.  With  the  help  of  the  words  given  below  Number  6 
fill  each  blank: 


1.  No  one  is  to  leave  unless  -  finished  the  en¬ 

tire  exercise. 

2.  The  members  of  the  club  are  allowed  to  bring 

guests  if  - . 

3.  Each  one  in  the  team  is  to  come  as  early  as - 


can. 


4.  Not  one  person  must  neglect  to  learn  - 

5.  All  of  the  class  must  remember  that  - 

help  with  the  work. 

6.  Every  girl  in  the  class  is  to  bring  a  friend  if 


can. 

(i)  he  has 
they  have 
(4)  his  part 
their  parts 


(2)  he  wishes  (3)  he 

they  wish  they 

(5)  he  (6)  she 

they  they 


must 


4.  Use  his,  her,  or  their  in  each  blank 

1.  Has  anyone  in  the  class  finished  -  drawing? 

2.  All  of  the  boys  had  -  problems  correct. 

3.  Everyone  is  to  correct  -  own  work. 

4.  No  one  must  forget  to  return  - — -  books  to  the 

library. 

5.  The  members  of  the  club  are  to  use  — — — -  tickets. 

6.  Each  of  the  girls  is  to  leave  -  drawings  on 

Miss  Martin’s  desk. 

7.  Those  who  are  here  may  take  -  places. 

8.  Every  girl  had  -  costume  ready  before  the 

rehearsals  began. 
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The  Case  of  Pronouns 


I  Review  these  rules: 

Use  the  nominative  case  when  a  pronoun  is 

(1)  the  subject  of  a  verb  expressed  or  understood,  or 

(2)  a  predicate  pronoun.  It  is  correct  to  say: 


My  brother  and  I  are 
He  and  I  are 
He  and  she  are 
We  are 


They  are 
Who  are 
We  boys  are 
We  girls  are 


than  I  (we,  he,  she,  they) 
as  I  (we,  he,  she,  they) 

It  is  I  (we,  he,  she,  they) 

Use  the  accusative  case  when  the  pronoun  is 
(i)  the  direct  or  indirect  object  of  a  verb,  or  (2) 
the  object  of  a  preposition.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

Father  met  me  (us,  him,  her,  them,  whom). 

A  friend  gave  (to)  me  (us,  him,  her,  them)  a  present. 
This  letter  was  sent  to  me  (us,  him,  her,  them,  whom). 

1,  me;  we,  us. 

2.  Tell  how  each  pronoun  printed  in  italics  is  used 
and  give  its  case: 

1.  One  of  my  friends  and  /  are  planning  a  trip. 

2.  Was  it  I  whom  you  saw? 

3.  My  cousins  are  all  older  than  we  children. 

4.  Will  someone  please  lend  me  his  book? 

5.  We  boys  are  going  to  stay  at  home. 

6.  The  work  is  to  be  divided  between  Jane  and  me. 

7.  Mother  met  us  at  the  station. 

^  8.  Did  you  see  Henry  and  me  when  we  were  at  the 
airport? 

9-  Is  this  for  the  other  boys  and  me} 

10.  It  is  we  girls  who  are  going  to  stay  here 

11.  Robert  is  as  busy  as  7. 

12.  Uncle  Tom  gave  us  a  ride  in  his  car. 
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3.  Fill  each  blank  with  I  or  me: 

1.  This  letter  was  sent  to  my  brother  and  - . 

2.  Is  this  book  for  - ? 

3.  My  older  brother  divided  his  stamp  collection 

between  Ted  and  - 

4.  Was  it -  that  you  wished  to  see? 

5.  I  don’t  know  anyone  who  has  more  fun  than - . 

6.  Please  give  Tom  and  -  our  tickets. 

7.  Is  Cousin  Jane  as  old  as  - - ? 

8.  Whom  will  you  meet,  Henry  or  - ? 

9.  You  have  been  here  longer  than - . 

10.  It  was  not  -  who  answered. 

4.  Use  we  or  us  in  each  blank: 

1.  -  pupils  often  have  good  times  together. 

2.  It  wasn’t  -  whom  you  saw. 

3.  I  wish  you  would  give - boys  another  chance. 

4.  Mother  took  some  of  our  friends  and  -  to 

the  circus. 

5.  Our  neighbors’  children  are  all  older  than - . 

6.  Will  you  go  to  the  picnic  with  father  and  mother 

and  -  boys? 

7.  Please  send  -  word. 

8.  Was  this  box  of  candy  intended  for  -  girls? 

9.  It  is  - —  who  are  sisters. 

10.  The  party  was  for - girls. 

He,  him;  she,  her;  they,  them. 

5.  Tell  how  each  pronoun  printed  in  italics  is  used 
and  give  its  case: 

1.  He  and  I  are  waiting  for  you. 

2.  Is  this  note  for  him} 

3.  Margaret  said  that  it  wasn’t  she  who  telephoned 
last  evening. 

4.  Ellen’s  sister  is  older  than  she. 

5.  Do  you  expect  to  go  with  them} 

6.  Did  you  send  them  a  notice  of  the  meeting? 
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Fill  each  blank  with  he  or  him: 

1.  Was  it - who  was  chosen? 

2.  The  prize  was  divided  between  Arthur’s  brother 

and  - ^ — . 

3.  Please  give  Dick  and  — ^ -  my  congratulations. 

4.  Tom  says  that  I  am  a  better  skater  than  - . 

5.  I  wish  I  could  do  as  well  as  - , 

6.  Are  you  and  - —  going  to  the  game? 

7.  Frank  bought  the  skis  for  his  brother  and - . 

8.  Where  are  George  and - going? 

9.  Tom  asked  John  and  -  to  the  party. 

10.  Is  Bill  taller  than  - ? 

7.  Use  she  or  her  in  each  blank: 

1.  Mary  says  that  Ruth  and  — — —  are  waiting  for  us. 

2.  Nancy’s  sister  is  taller  than  - . 

3.  Alice  thinks  that  it  is  - - —  who  is  to  blame  for 

the  delay. 

4.  Did  Ruth’s  uncle  give  Tom  and  -  their  new 

bicycles? 

5.  Jane  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  go  with  her 

brother  and - . 

6.  Jean  said  to  save  seats  for  Francis  and  - . 

7.  Helen  said  it  was  - 3-  who  found  the  pin. 

8.  Betty  wanted  the  book  sent  to  — — — -. 

9.  I  thought  that - and  I  were  going. 

10.  I  hope  that  Ann  and  -  are  there. 

8.  Use  they  or  them  in  each  blank: 

1.  The  boys’  cousins  hope  to  see - soon. 

2.  Was  it  -  who  were  at  the  railway  station? 

3.  The  boys  and  girls  in  the  seventh  grade  have 

asked  us  to  give  an  entertainment  with  - . 

4.  The  boys’  rivals  were  older  than  - ;. 

5.  Will  you  lend  -  your  collection  of  pictures? 

6.  The  members  of  the  club  do  not  know  that - - 

are  to  have  a  surprise. 

7.  The  girls  said  it  was 


who  won. 
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8.  We  are  expecting  their  father  and  mother  and - . 

9,  It  is  - who  are  coming. 

10.  The  girls’  cousin  is  prettier  than  - , 

Who,  whom. 

9.  Give  the  use  and  case  of  each  pronoun  printed  in 
italics : 

Who  is  waiting  for  us? 

With  whom  are  you  going? 

Whom  did  you  see  in  town? 

Who  were  the  people  that  passed  just  now? 

10.  Fill  each  blank  with  who  or  whom: 

1.  - shall  you  see? 

2.  - are  they? 

3.  For - is  this  card  intended? 

4.  Everyone  asked  -  the  stranger  was. 

5.  We  were  asked  -  among  us  would  go. 

6.  -  is  it  that  wishes  to  see  us? 

7.  We  wondered - each  was  to  go  with. 

8.  The  boys  gave  the  message  to  - ever  they 

saw. 

9.  - is  wanted? 

10.  To  - was  it  sold? 

11.  We  said  that  - ever  wanted  it  could  have  it. 

12.  She  is  the  girl  -  I  meant. 

15.  Summary.  The  Verb 
I.  Forms  and  Uses 

A  verb  is  a  word  used  to  assert  action  or  being. 

The  boys  ran.  The  wind  is  cold. 

Verbs  are  either  transitive  or  intransitive  (see  sum¬ 
mary,  pages  272-274). 

Verbs  change  their  form  to  show  person,  number, 
tense,  and  mood. 
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A  verb  is  in  the  first  person  when  its  subject  names 
the  person  speaking. 

A  verb  is  in  the  second  person  when  its  subject  names 
the  person  spoken  to. 

A  verb  is  in  the  third  person  when  its  subject  names 
the  person  spoken  of. 

First  person:  I  am.  Second  person:  You  are.  Third 
person:  He  is. 

A  verb  is  singular  in  number  when  its  subject  is  sin¬ 
gular. 

A  verb  is  plural  in  number  when  its  subject  is  plural 
in  number. 

Singular:  The  book  was  lost.  Plural:  The  books 
were  lost. 

Tense  is  the  time  denoted  by  a  verb. 

A  verb  is  in  the  present  tense  when  it  denotes  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

I  am  writing  a  letter.  The  weather  is  warm. 

A  verb  is  in  the  past  tense  when  it  denotes  past  time. 

I  wrote  a  letter.  The  weather  was  warm. 

A  verb  is  in  the  future  tense  when  it  denotes  future 
time. 

I  shall  write  a  letter.  The  weather  will  he  warm. 

A  perfect  tense  indicates  the  completion  of  an  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  present  perfect  tense  is  indicated  by  the  auxiliary 
has  or  have\  the  past  perfect,  by  the  auxiliary  had]  and 
the  future  perfect,  by  the  auxiliaries  will  have  or  shall 
have. 

Present  perfect  tense:  I  have  written  a  letter. 

Past  perfect  tense:  I  had  written  a  letter. 

Future  perfect  tense:  I  shall  have  written  a  letter. 
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The  principal  parts  of  a  verb  are  (i)  the  form  used 
for  the  present  tense,  (2)  the  form  used  for  the  past 
tense,  and  (3)  the  past  participle. 

A  regular  verb  is  a  verb  which  forms  the  past  tense 
and  past  participle  by  adding  d  or  ed  to  the  present  form. 
All  other  verbs  are  irregular. 

Regular :  laugh  laughed  laughed 

Irregular :  see  saw  seen 

An  auxiliary  verb  is  a  word  used  with  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  a  verb  in  forming  a  verb  phrase. 

The  light  is  burning.  The  sun  has  set. 

The  mood  of  a  verb  shows  the  manner  in  which  an 
assertion  is  made. 

Note.  A  verb  used  to  state  a  fact  or  ask  a  question  is  in  the  in¬ 
dicative  mood.  Examples:  John  is  fourteen  years  old.  How  old  is 
Henry?  A  verb  used  to  express  a  supposition  contrary  to  fact,  or 
the  truth  of  which  is  doubted,  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood.  Exam¬ 
ple:  If  John  zoere  twenty  years  old,  he  would  be  at  work.  A  verb  used 
to  give  a  command  is  in  the  imperative  mood.  Example:  Be  at¬ 
tentive. 

In  the  subjunctive  mood  the  following  forms  are  com¬ 
monly  used: 

If  I  (or  we)  were  If  he  (she,  or  it)  were 

If  you  were  If  he  (she,  or  it)  would 

II.  The  Conjugation  of  a  Verb 

The  conjugation  of  a  verb  presents  in  order  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  the  verb.  The  following  conjugations 
show  the  forms  of  the  verbs  to  be  and  to  see. 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB  TO  BE 
Principal  Parts 

PRESENT  tense  PAST  TENSE  PAST  PARTICIPLE 

Am  Was  Been 
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Indicative  Mood 


PRESENT  TENSE 


Singular 

Plural 

First  person:  I  am 

We  are 

Second  person:  You  are 

You  are 

Third  person:  He  is 

They  are 

PAST  TENSE 

Singular 

Plural 

First  person:  I  was 

We  were 

Second  person:  You  were 

You  were 

Third  person:  He  was 

They  were 

FUTURE  TENSE 

Singular 

Plural 

First  person:  I  shall  be 

We  shall  be 

Second  person:  You  will  be 

You  will  be 

Third  person;  He  will  be 

They  will  be 

PRESENT  PERFECT  TENSE 

Singular 

Plural 

First  person:  I  have  been 

We  have  been 

Second  person:  You  have  been 

You  have  been 

Third  person:  He  has  been 

They  have  been 

PAST  PERFECT  TENSE 

Singular 

Plural 

First  person:  I  had  been 

We  had  been 

Second  person:  You  had  been 

You  had  been 

Third  person:  He  had  been 

They  had  been 

FUTURE  PERFECT  TENSE 

Singular 

Plural 

First  person:  I  shall  have  been 

We  shall  have  been 

Second  person:  You  will  have  been  * 

You  will  have  been 

Third  person:  He  will  have  been 

They  will  have  been 

*  The  old  forms  of  the  second  person  singular  with  thou  are  found  chiefly 
in  poetry  and  in  solemn  language.  They  are 

Present  Perfect:  Thou  hast  been 
Past  Perfect:  Thou  hadst  been 

Future  Perfect:  Thou  wilt  (or  shalt)  have 
been 


Present:  Thou  art 

Past:  Thou  wast  or  wert 

Future:  Thou  wilt  (or  shalt)  be 
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Subjunctive  Mood 

(These  forms  are  usually  preceded  by  if,  though,  or  lest.) 
PRESENT  TENSE 


Singular  Plural 

First  person:  I  be  We  be 

Second  person:  You  be  You  be 

Third  person:  He  be  They  be 

PAST  TENSE 

Singular  Plural 

First  person:  I  were  We  were 

Second  person:  You  were  You  were 

Third  person:  He  were  They  were 


Imperative  Mood 
PRESENT  tense 

Second  person:  Be  (you  or  thou)  Be  (you  or  ye) 

INFINITIVES 

Present  Present  Perfect 

To  be  To  have  been 


PARTICIPLES 

Present  Past  Present  Perfect 

Being  Been  Having  been 

A  verb  is  in  the  progressive  form  when  it  names  an 
action  in  progress.  In  this  form  the  present  participle 
is  used  with  the  corresponding  tenses  of  the  auxiliary 
to  he  to  make  the  different  progressive  tenses. 

In  the  following  synopsis  the  forms  are  given  for  the 
first  person  singular  only,  since  the  forms  are  regular 
and  consistent  throughout.  The  progressive  forms  are 
rarely  used  in  the  future,  present  perfect,  past  perfect, 
and  future  perfect  tenses. 


Progressive  Form 

PRESENT  PAST  FUTURE 

I  am  writing  I  was  writing  I  shall  be  writing 
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PRESENT  PEItFECT  PAST  PERFECT  FUTURE  PERFECT 

I  have  been  writing  I  had  been  writing  I  shall  have  been  writing 

Verbs  also  have  a  special  form  (i)  for  asking  ques¬ 
tion,  (2)  for  expressing  a  negation,  and  (3)  for  giving 
emphasis.  In  all  of  these  forms  the  auxiliary  do  is  used. 
Interrogative  form:  Do  you  intend  to  go  away?  Nega¬ 
tive  form:  I  do  not  intend  to  go.  Emphatic  form:  You 
think  that  I  did  not  believe  your  story;  I  did  believe  it. 


CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB  TO  SEE  IN  THE 
ACTIVE  VOICE,  INDICATIVE  MOOD 
Principal  Parts 


PRESENT  TENSE 

PAST  TENSE 

PAST  PARTICIPLE 

See 

Saw 

Indicative  Mood 

PRESENT  TENSE 

Seen 

Singular 

Plural 

First  person: 

I  see 

We  see 

Second  person: 

You  see 

You  see 

Third  person: 

He  sees 

PAST  TENSE 

They  see 

Singular 

Plural 

First  person: 

I  saw 

We  saw 

Second  person: 

You  saw 

You  saw 

Third  person: 

He  saw 

FUTURE  TENSE 

They  saw 

Singular 

Plural 

First  person: 

I  shall  see 

We  shall  see 

Second  person: 

You  will  see 

You  will  see 

Third  person: 

He  will  see 

They  will  see 

PRESENT  PERFECT  TENSE 

Singular 

Plural 

First  person: 

I  have  seen 

We  have  seen 

Second  person: 

You  have  seen 

You  have  seen 

Third  person: 

He  has  seen 

They  have  seen 
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PAST  PERFECT  TENSE 
Singular 

First  person;  I  had  seen 
Second  person:  You  had  seen 
Third  person;  He  had  seen 


Plural 

We  had  seen 
You  had  seen 
They  had  seen 


FUTURE  PERFECT  TENSE 
Singular 

First  person:  I  shall  have  seen 
Second  person:  You  will  have  seen 
Third  person:  He  will  have  seen 


Plural 

We  shall  have  seen 
You  will  have  seen 
They  will  have  seen 


PRESENT 

To  see,  to  be  seeing 


INFINITIVES 

PRESENT  PERFECT 
To  have  seen,  to  have  been  seeing 


PARTICIPLES 

PRESENT  PAST  PRESENT  PERFECT 

Seeing  Seen  Having  seen. 

Having  been  seeing 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB  TO  SEE  IN 
THE  PASSIVE  VOICE 


Indicative  Mood 

PRESENT  TENSE 


Singular 

First  person:  I  am  seen 
Second  person:  You  are  seen 
Third  person:  He  is  seen 


Plural 

We  are  seen 
You  are  seen 
They  are  seen 


PAST  TENSE 


Singular 

First  person:  I  was  seen 
Second  person:  You  were  seen 
Third  person:  He  was  seen 


Plural 

We  were  seen 
You  were  seen 
They  were  seen 
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First  person: 
Second  person: 
Third  person: 


First  person: 
Second  person: 
Third  person: 


First  person: 
Second  person: 
Third  person: 


First  person: 
Second  person: 
Third  person: 


FUTURE  TENSE 

Singular  Plural 

I  shall  be  seen  We  shall  be  seen 

You  will  be  seen  You  will  be  seen 

He  will  be  seen  They  will  be  seen 

PRESENT  PERFECT  TENSE 
Singular  Plural 

I  have  been  seen  We  have  been  seen 

You  have  been  seen  You  have  been  seen 

He  has  been  seen  They  have  been  seen 


PAST  PERFECT  TENSE 


Singular 
I  had  been  seen 
You  had  been  seen 
He  had  been  seen 


Plural 

We  had  been  seen 
You  had  been  seen 
They  had  been  seen 


FUTURE  PERFECT  TENSE 


Singular 

I  shall  have  been  seen 
You  will  have  been  seen 
He  will  have  been  seen 


Plural 

We  shall  have  been  seen 
You  will  have  been  seen 
They  will  have  been  seen 


Subjunctive  Mood 

(These  forms  are  usually  preceded  by  if,  though,  or  lest.) 


PRESENT  TENSE  " 
Singular 

First  person:  (If)  I  be  seen 
Second  person:  You  be  seen 
Third  person:  He  be  seen 


Plural 

(If)  we  be  seen 
You  be  seen 
They  be  seen 


PAST  TENSE 


Singular 

First  person:  I  were  seen 
Second  person:  You  were  seen 
Third  person:  He  were  seen 


Plural 

We  were  seen 
You  were  seen 
They  were  seen 


*  The  subjunctive  form  in  the  present  tense  is  seldom  used. 
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Singular 

Second  person:  Be  (you  or  thou)  seen 


Plural 

Be  (you  or  ye)  seen 


INFINITIVES 


PRESENT 


PERFECT 


To  be  seen 


To  have  been  seen 


PARTICIPLES 


PRESENT 


PAST 


PRESENT  PERFECT 


Being  seen 


Seen 


Having  been  seen 


III.  Using  Verbs  Correctly 


1.  Use  a  singular  verb  with  a  subject  singular  in 
number  and  a  plural  verb  with  a  subject  plural  in  num¬ 
ber.  Say : 

The  desk  is  varnished.  The  desks  are  varnished. 

Note.  A  singular  verb  is  used  (i)  with  a  subject  singular  in 
number;  (2)  with  singular  subjects  joined  by  or  or  wor;  (3)  with 
such  words  as  each,  every,  either,  neither  referring  to  objects  thought 
of  as  singular;  (4)  with  words  naming  a  sum  of  money  or  a 
number  regarded  as  one  sum.  A  plural  verb  should  be  used  (i) 
with  a  subject  plural  in  number;  (2)  with  subjects  joined  by  and', 
(3)  with  the  pronoun  you.  See  pages  274-275  for  rules  with  examples. 

2.  Be  sure  that  a  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in 
person.  Say: 

I  do,  he  does',  I  don't,  he  doesn't.  It  is  I  who  am  to 
blame.  It  is  he  who  is  to  blame. 

3.  Make  no  sudden,  illogical  shift  in  the  tense  of  the 
verbs  used  in  a  sentence.  Say: 

We  were  riding  in  an  old  wagon  when  off  came  a  wheel. 
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Do  not  say: 

We  were  riding  in  an  old  wagon  when  off  comes  a 
wheel. 

4.  Avoid  using  the  present  form  of  the  verbs  say^ 
give,  and  ask  in  place  of  the  past  form.  Say: 

My  mother  said  that  I  might  go.  My  father  gave 
me  a  present  on  my  birthday.  I  asked  to  go. 

5.  Do  not  use  would  or  would  he  when  you  intend  to 
express  simple  past  time.  Say: 

When  I  was  in  the  country,  I  worked  in  the  fields. 

Do  not  say: 

When  I  was  in  the  country  I  would  be  working  in  the 
fields. 

6.  Ose  the  word  shall  with  the  pronouns  I  and  we  in 
asking  questions  and  in  expressing  simple  futurity.  Say: 

Shall  I  go?  When  our  vacation  is  over,  we  shall  be 
ready  for  school  again. 

7.  Avoid  confusing  the  past  participle  of  a  verb 
with  the  past  form  (see  the  list  on  page  179  or  the  one 
on  page  386).  Say: 

(i)  I  saw  an  airplane.  I  have  seen  an  airplane. 
(2)  I  ran.  I  have  run.  (3)  John  went.  He  has  gone. 
(4)  Mary  did  her  work.  Her  work  is  done.  (5)  The 
boy  came  early.  The  boy  has  come.  (6)  I  broke  my 
pencil.  My  pencil  is  broken.  (7)  The  bell  rang  at 
nine  o’clock.  The  bell  has  rung. 

8.  In  a  supposition  contrary  to  fact  use  the  word 
were  in  such  expressions  as,  ij  I  were  you,  if  he  were  his 
brother. 

9.  Be  careful  to  give  each  verb  its  correct  meaning. 
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16.  Test  E.  Practice  Exercises.  Using  the  Right 
Form  of  a  Verb 

If  you  had  difficulty  with  Test  E,  you  should  use  the 
exercises  given  here  that  include  the  words  that  troubled 
you. 


The  Past  Form  and  the  Past  Participle 

I.  Learn  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs 
if  you  do  not  already  know  them: 


Present 

Past 

Past 

Participle 

Present 

Past 

begin 

began 

(has)  begun 

ring 

rang 

come 

came 

come 

rise 

rose 

do 

did 

done 

run 

ran 

drink 

drank 

drunk 

see 

saw 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 

sing 

sang 

give 

gave 

given 

take 

took 

go 

went 

gone 

write 

wrote 

Past 

Participle 
(has)  rung 
risen 
run 
seen 
sung 
taken 
written 


Remember  (i)  that  the  past  form  of  a  verb  may  be 
used  with  such  an  expression  as  this  morning,  yesterday, 
or  last  week,  and  (2)  that  the  past  participle  is  used  with 
an  auxiliary  such  as  has,  have,  or  had. 


Examples:  This  morning  the  sun  rose  before  six  o’clock; 
The  sun  has  risen. 

The  water  in  the  pond  froze  last  night.  The  water 
is  frozen. 

The  boys  swam  in  the  river.  The  boys  had  swum 
across  the  river. 

Mother  shook  the  rug.  The  rug  was  shaken. 

We  took  our  lunches  with  us.  We  had  taken  our  lunches 
with  us. 


2.  Give  sentences  of  your  own  to  illustrate  the  use 
of  the  parts  printed  in  italics  above. 
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3.  Fill  each  blank  with  rose  or  risen-. 

1.  The  campers  had  -  before  dawn. 

2.  When  in  the  country  we - before  six  o’clock. 

3.  After  sleeping  soundly  all  night,  the  boys  had - 

early. 

4.  Has  the  sun  -  yet? 

5.  At  the  meeting  an  old  man  -  to  speak,  but 

someone  else  had  — — ^ — ■  before  him. 

4.  Use  jroze  or  frozen  in  each  blank: 

1.  Is  the  ice  cream  - ? 

2.  Have  you  ever  -  your  fingers? 

3.  The  night  was  cold  and  the  water  in  the  pond - . 

4.  How  is  the  ice  in  an  electric  refrigerator  - — ■? 

5.  Have  you  ever  eaten  fruit  that  was - ? 

5.  Use  swam  or  swum  in  each  blank: 

1.  How  far  has  the  boy  - “? 

2.  The  distance  across  the  lake  is  a  mile.  He - 

half  way  across. 

3.  He  had  never  -  so  far  before. 

4.  Some  champion  swimmers  have  -  across 

the  English  Channel. 

5.  Who  -  it  last  year? 

6.  Use  shook  or  shaken  in  each  blank: 

1.  Tom  and  his  friends  had  -  the  tree  in  the 

hope  that  some  apples  would  fall. 

2.  The  rooms  were  swept  and  the  rugs  - . 

3.  When  asked  if  he  had  been  there,  Harry  — - 

his  head. 

4.  Were  you  ever  -  when  you  were  little  and 

had  been  in  mischief? 

5.  After  sleeping  out,  the  boys  had - their  blan¬ 

kets  and  folded  them  away. 

7.  Use  took  or  taken  in  each  blank: 

1.  Did  you  ever  have  your  picture  — -  at  a  fair? 

2.  The  boys - their  punishment  without  a  murmur. 
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3.  We  had  -  pains  to  make  our  work  look  neat. 

4.  Have  the  boys - their  shoes  to  the  repair 

shop? 

5.  We  - -  our  visitors  to  the  flower  show. 

8.  Give  sentences  showing  the  correct  use  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  other  verbs  in  Exercise  i  that  trouble  you. 

Tense 

1.  Make  sure  that  you  make  no  unwarranted  change 
in  the  tense  of  the  verbs  used.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

The  boy  ran  to  the  boat  and  leaped  into  it  (not  leaps 
into  it). 

Mother  says  that  Jack  may  go  (not  might  go). 

In  the  first  sentence  above  both  verbs  are  in  the  past 
tense;  in  the  second  sentence  both  verbs  are  in  the  present 
tense. 

2.  Change  both  verbs  in  each  sentence  to  the  past 
tense : 

1.  John  waves  his  hand  and  goes  on  his  way. 

2.  We  study  a  subject  and  write  papers  on  it. 

3.  The  boys  help  their  father  and  then  work  for  them¬ 
selves. 

4.  Miss  Martin  says  that  we  may  take  our  books 
home  with  us. 

3.  Notice  the  tense  of  the  verb  in  each  sentence;  then 
fill  the  blank  with  another  verb  in  the  same  tense: 

1.  We  bought  our  tickets  and  -  into  the  air¬ 

plane. 

2.  Miss  Roberts  assigns  lessons  for  us  and  we  - 

them. 

3.  The  train  is  due  at  ten  o’clock,  and  we  -  to 

leave  the  house  at  half  past  nine. 
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Use  of  Shall  and  Will 

In  the  use  of  shall  and  will  remember  that  with  the 
pronouns  /  or  we  the  word  shall  is  used  in  practically 
all  questions  and  also  in  all  statements  telling  of  mere 
future  events.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

Shall  I  finish  my  work  now? 

I  shall  hurt  myself  with  this  knife  if  I  am  not  careful. 

Notice  in  the  second  sentence  above  that  the  speaker 
would  never  choose  to  hurt  himself.  He  is  merely  stat¬ 
ing  what  might  happen. 

The  word  will  when  used  with  the  pronoun  I  or  we 
expresses  some  form  of  determination  or  control.  It 
is  used  in  all  promises.  Examples: 

We  will  surely  be  at  the  meeting. 

I  will  go,  I  say.  No  one  can  prevent  me. 

1.  Prove  that  the  word  shall  should  be  used  in  each 
of  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Where  shall  we  meet  you? 

2.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  accept  your  invitation. 

3.  I  shall  be  ill  if  I  eat  more  of  those  green  apples. 

2.  Prove  that  will  should  be  used  in  the  sentences 
given  here: 

1.  If  I  can  get  permission,  I  will  go  with  you. 

2.  We  promise  you  that  we  will  never  go  near  the 
mill-pond  again. 

3.  I  do  not  like  what  you  are  planning  and  I  will  not 
help  you  with  it. 

3.  Use  shall  or  will  in  each  blank: 

1.  When - we  leave? 

2.  When  I  get  my  full  growth,  I  - be  taller  than 

I  am  now. 
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3.  We  promise  you  that  we  -  come. 

4.  We  -  be  pleased  to  see  you. 

5.  Where  — — —  I  put  your  books? 

6.  I  am  determined  to  go  on  with  my  plans.  I - - 

carry  them  out  no  matter  what  happens. 

7.  After  I  have  finished  my  training,  I  -  be  a 

better  athlete. 

8.  Where  — - - we  go  after  the  game  is  over? 

Two  Troublesome  Verbs 

1.  Do  not  confuse  the  intransitive  verb  lie  with  the 
transitive  verb  lay,  or  the  intransitive  verb  sit  with  tho 
transitive  verb  set. 

The  verb  lie  means  to  recline  or  rest.  The  principal 
parts  are  lie,  lay,  lain.  Since  it  is  always  used  intransi¬ 
tively,  it  cannot  take  an  object.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

Present  tense:  We  sometimes  lie  on  the  ground.  My 
dog  is  lying  on  the  ground.  Lie  down,  I  say. 

Past  tense:  While  at  the  beach,  we  often  lay  on  the 
sand.  We  were  lying  on  the  sand  one  day  when  a  wave 
broke  over  us. 

Present  and  past  perfect  tenses:  The  books  have  been 
lying  out  of  doors  all  night.  The  books  had  lain  out 
of  doors  all  night. 

2.  Give  sentences  of  your  own  like  the  following  in 
which  you  show  dif¥erent  forms  of  the  intransitive  verb 
lie: 

1.  My  cat  lies  on  this  cushion.  My  cat  is  lying  on 
this  cushion.  My  cat  has  lain  on  this  cushion. 

2.  Last  evening  I  lay  on  a  couch  in  the  living-room  and 
fell  asleep. 

3.  Where  did  you  find  my  notebook  lying'i  Where 
has  this  book  lain} 

4.  Lie  down  and  take  a  nap. 
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3.  Fill  each  blank  with  lie,  lay,  lain,  or  lying: 

1.  Who  has  -  on  my  bed? 

2.  Where  does  the  dog  — ; -  when  he  goes  to  sleep 

for  the  night? 

3.  This  morning  the  baby  — - 7  in  his  cradle  and 

played. 

4.  My  kitten  is  - 3  on  the  doorstep  sunning  him¬ 

self. 

5.  I  left  my  cap  on  the  table.  Have  you  seen  it 
-  anywhere? 

The  verb  lay  means  to  place  or  set  down.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  are  lay,  laid,  laid.  Since  it  is  used  transitively, 
it  takes  an  object.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

Present  tense:  Lay  this  plate  on  the  table.  Mary  has 
been  folding  some  sheets  and  w  'now  laying  them  in  a 
drawer.  Ostriches  lay  large  eggs. 

Past  tense:  I  laid  the  hammer  on  the  shelf.  When  the 
gong  sounded,  we  were  laying  our  tools  carefully  in  their 
places. 

Present  and  past  perfect  tenses:  The  men  have  laid  a 
new  walk  for  us.  Before  trying  to  ford  the  stream,  the 
boys  had  laid  a  log  across  it. 

4.  These  sentences  require  a  form  of  the  verb  lay. 
Use  lay,  laying,  or  laid  in  each  blank: 

1.  - your  papers  on  your  desk. 

2.  Robins  — ■ — — •  blue  eggs.  Sparrows  — - -  eggs 

spotted  with  brown. 

3.  The  farmer  -  his  rake  against  the  farm  door. 

4.  Jack  -  a  fire  for  his  mother. 

5.  The  boys  have  some  string  and  pegs  and  are  — - - 

out  a  tennis  court. 

6.  Have  you  ever  accidentally  -  your  hand 

on  a  hot  stove? 

5.  The  present  form  of  the  transitive  verb  lay,  laid, 
laid,  should  not  be  substituted  for  the  present  form  of 
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the  intransitive  verb  lie,  lay,  lain.  Use  this  joke  to  help 
you  keep  the  distinction  in  mind; 

An  Educated  Dog 

“  Lay  down,  pup.  Lay  down.  That’s  a  good  doggie. 
Lay  down,  I  tell  you.” 

“Mister,  you’ll  have  to  say,  ‘Lie  down.’  He’s  a 
Boston  terrier.” 

6.  In  the  following  sentences  substitute  lay  for  place 
and  lie  for  rest: 

1.  Place  the  plate  on  the  table. 

2.  Where  did  you  place  my  scissors? 

3.  Please  rest  on  this  couch. 

4.  Do  not  rest  on  the  ground;  it  is  damp. 

5.  On  which  bed  did  you  rest  last  night? 

Contrast  the  use  of  lie  and  lay  in  sentences  of  your 
own  like  the  following: 

I  can  lie  on  a  couch.  I  can  lay  a  pillow  on  a  couch. 

7.  Use  lie  or  lay  in  each  blank: 

1.  I  told  my  dog  to  -  down. 

2.  Cats  like  to  — ^ — —  in  the  sun. 

3.  Please  -  that  rug  straight. 

4.  Where  shall  I  — -  these  clean  clothes? 

5.  Did  you  ever  -  on  the  grass  and  watch  the 

clouds? 

6.  Go  on  with  your  work.  Let  the  books - 

where  they  are. 

8.  As  you  fill  each  of  the  following  blanks,  use  lying 
when  there  is  no  object  and  laying  when  there  is  an  ob¬ 
ject: 

1.  There  are  some  pumpkins  -  in  a  pile  near 

the  barn. 

2.  The  men  are  -  telephone  wires  underground. 
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3.  The  boys  are  — — - —  out  a  garden. 

4.  Have  you  seen  my  knife  -  around  anywhere? 

5.  Jack  is  busy  - —  his  new  tools  away. 

6.  Has  the  cat  been  -  on  my  bed  again? 

9.  The  following  blanks  require  verbs  in  the  past 
tense.  As  you  fill  them,  remember  that  lay  is  the  past 
form  of  the  intransitive  verb  lie  and  that  laid  is  the  past 
form  of  the  transitive  verb  lay: 

1.  The  campers  -  their  blankets  on  the  ground. 

2.  The  boys  — -  in  the  sunshine. 

3.  I  — -  my  pen  on  my  desk  and  now  I  can’t  find 

it. 

4.  After  their  romp  the  children  -  on  the  floor. 

5.  Near  them  - —  their  dog. 

6.  We  - -  some  tomatoes  on  the  window  sill  to 

ripen  in  the  sun. 

10.  Decide  which  of  the  following  sentences  require 
an  intransitive  verb  and  which  require  a  transitive  verb, 
and  then  fill  each  blank  with  lain  or  laid: 

1.  This  book  is  ruined.  It  has  -  on  the  damp 

grass  all  night. 

2.  Have  you - the  table  for  six  people? 

3.  Jack  - — •  his  tools  down. 

4.  Our  dog  had  -  under  the  kitchen  stove  all 

the  afternoon. 

5.  Some  men  have  - - —  a  new  walk  in  front  of  the 

school. 

6.  Mary  has  — - - in  the  hammock  all  the  morning. 

7.  The  boys  had - their  trap  carefully. 

Sit  is  an  intransitive  verb.  Its  principal  parts  are 
sit,  sat,  sat.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

We  like  to  sit  in  the  sunshine. 

We  have  been  sitting  on  the  lawn. 

We  sat  on  some  cushions. 

Have  you  ever  sat  in  a  swinging  chair? 
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11.  Fill  each  blank  with  a  form  of  the  verb  sit: 

1.  Where  do  you - —  in  your  room  at  school  now? 

2.  When  she  mends,  mother  likes  to  -  where 

she  has  good  light. 

3.  Won’t  you  please  -  down? 

4.  The  girls  -  on  the  couch  reading  a  book 

together. 

5.  Where  is  grandmother  - ? 

Set  is  a  transitive  verb.  Its  principal  parts  are  set, 
set,  set.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

1.  I  will  set  the  dishes  on  the  table. 

2.  The  gardener  is  setting  out  some  bushes  near  the 
house. 

3.  The  trees  in  the  orchard  had  been  set  in  even  rows. 

Note.  The  verb  set  is  used  intransitively  in  speaking  of  the  sun. 
It  is  correct  to  say,  The  sun  is  setting. 

12.  With  the  help  of  the  words  given  below  Number 
5,  fill  each  blank; 

1.  Please  -  this  vase  on  the  shelf. 

2.  Who  is  -  near  the  window? 

3.  Where  does  Margaret  -  when  she  is  writing? 

4.  Was  it  you  who  — ^ — - — -  in  the  front  row  of  seats? 

5.  Where  shall  I  -  this  plant? 

sit  sitting  sit  sat  sit 

set  setting  set  set  set 

17.  Summary.  Pronouns  Used  as  Connectives 

A  relative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  used  to  connect  the 
clause  of  which  it  forms  a  part  with  the  word  modified. 

Note.  Relative  pronouns  like  whoever  or  whichever  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  compound. 

The  case  of  a  pronoim  is  determined  by  its  use  in  the 
subordinate  clause. 
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Relative  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case:  We  saw  the 
man  who  broke  the  world’s  record  in  swimming. 

Relative  pronoun  in  the  accusative  case:  We  spoke 
to  the  people  whom  we  met. 

The  relative  pronoun  who  refers  to  persons;  which, 
to  things;  and  that,  to  either  persons  or  things. 

Note.  An  interrogative  pronoun  used  to  introduce  an  indirect 
question  is  also  a  connective  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  for  case 
and  agreement  as  those  governing  a  relative  pronoun.  In  the  sen¬ 
tence,  We  did  not  know  who  was  there,  the  interrogative  pronoun  intro¬ 
duces  the  indirect  question  who  was  there.  It  is  in  the  nominative 
case,  subject  of  the  verb  %vas.  It  is  singular  number  to  agree  with  the 
unknown  person  for  which  it  stands.  The  interrogative  pronoun 
what  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  equivalent  to  that  which  and  includes  its 
own  antecedent.  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do  means  the  same  as  I 
do  not  know  that  which  I  shall  do. 

1.  Name  the  antecedent  of  each  relative  pronoun: 

1.  Near  the  lighthouse  lived  the  man  who  had  charge 
of  it. 

2.  Time  that  is  lost  is  never  found  again. 

3.  The  water  which  fell  over  the  rocks  formed  a  cas¬ 
cade. 

4.  They  who  will  not  work  must  not  eat. 

5.  The  woman  gave  the  boy  who  was  hungry  some 
food. 

6.  This  is  the  street  that  we  should  take. 

7.  We  sometimes  do  that  which  we  should  not  do. 

8.  This  was  he  whom  you  sought. 

To  determine  the  case  of  a  pronoun  introducing  a 
clause,  we  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  arrange  the 
parts  of  the  clause  in  their  grammatical  order.  If,  for 
example,  in  the  sentence,  we  wondered  whom  we  should 
meet,  we  change  whom  we  should  meet  to  we  should  meet 
whom,  we  can  readily  see  that  whom  is  in  the  accusa¬ 
tive  case,  object  of  the  verb  meet. 

2.  Notice  the  subordinate  clauses  printed  in  italics 
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in  the  following  sentences;  then  arrange  the  parts  of  each 
clause  in  their  grammatical  order  and  give  the  case  of 
the  pronoun  used  as  a  connective: 

1.  We  did  not  recall  whom  the  hook  had  been  sent  to. 

2.  Mary  could  not  remember  whom  she  had  seen. 

3.  When  we  saw  Uncle  John  we  wondered  who  he  was. 

4.  The  boys  whom  we  spoke  to  were  old  friends. 

5.  We  asked  whom  we  should  elect. 

3.  Give  the  case  of  each  pronoun  used  as  a  connec¬ 
tive: 

1.  This  is  my  friend  of  whom  I  spoke. 

2.  I  saw  a  man  who  was  a  noted  aviator. 

3.  We  do  not  know  whom  we  shall  see. 

4.  Our  friends  did  not  know  who  we  were. 

5.  The  man  recommended  only  those  whom  he  could 
trust. 

6.  The  woman  who  is  waiting  is  my  aunt. 

7.  We  like  to  be  with  those  whom  we  love. 

8.  We  asked  the  man  who  he  was. 

9.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  she  is  to  be  married. 

10.  Someone  told  us  whom  we  should  see. 

The  word  which  should  never  be  used  as  a  relative 
pronoun  in  a  sentence  unless  the  sentence  contains  a 
noun  or  pronoun  to  which  it  can  refer: 

Right:  In  the  museum  was  a  collection  of  mummies 
which  had  been  brought  from  Egypt. 

Wrong:  The  mummies  had  been  brought  from  Egypt 
which  was  difficult  to  do. 

In  the  first  sentence  above  the  word  which  refers  to 
its  antecedent,  collection.  In  the  second  sentence  which 
has  no  antecedent  unless  the  clause,  the  mummies  had 
been  brought  from  Egypt,  is  regarded  as  such.  This  use 
of  the  clause  as  antecedent  of  which  is  not  usually  con¬ 
sidered  good  English. 
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4.  Examine  each  of  the  following  to  see  whether  the 
sentence  is  correct  or  not: 

1.  We  went  to  the  picnic  which  was  just  what  we 
wanted  to  do. 

2.  The  boys  climbed  a  tall  tree  which  was  near  the 
river. 

3.  On  the  fair  grounds  we  saw  some  cattle  which  were 
to  be  exhibited. 

4.  The  children  were  mischievous  which  caused  their 
mother  much  trouble. 

5.  We  were  tardy  which  we  had  not  meant  to  be. 

6.  At  the  airport  were  lights  which  made  a  brilliant 
illumination  possible. 

18.  Test  F.  Practice  Exercises.  Pronouns  Used 
as  Connectives 

If  you  had  difficulty  with  Test  F,  you  should  use  the 
exercises  given  here  that  include  the  words  that  troubled 
you. 

I 

Who,  which.  Remember  that  who  is  used  to  refer 
to  persons  and  which  to  animals  and  inanimate  objects. 
It  is  correct  to  say: 

The  men  who  are  at  work  in  the  field  are  building  a 
new  fence. 

In  the  woods  the  boys  found  a  young  faun  which  had 
been  deserted  by  its  mother. 

Use  who  or  which  in  each  blank: 

1.  Under  the  car  was  a  machinist - was  doing 

some  repairing. 

2.  The  snake  charmer  had  several  snakes  -  he 

had  brought  from  India. 

3.  When  we  reached  the  picnic  grounds,  we  met  some 

friends  -  had  been  waiting  for  us. 

4.  The  members  of  the  club  -  had  charge  of  the 

program  met  after  school. 
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have 


5.  In  the  field  there  are  some  sparrows  - 

a  nest  in  the  tall  grass. 

6.  Crossing  the  mountain,  we  met  some  travelers 
were  on  their  way  south. 

7.  The  engineer  -  ran  the  locomotive  had  had 

many  years  of  experience. 

8.  A  large  cave,  — - - -  was  frequently  visited  by 

strangers,  had  been  made  by  an  underground  river. 

II 

Who,  whom.  Remember  that  who  is  the  nominative 
case  form  and  that  whom  is  the  accusative. 

Who  is  used  in  sentences  like  the  following: 

We  met  a  man  who  was  carrying  a  pack. 

We  did  not  know  who  the  man  was. 

In  the  first  sentence  who  is  in  the  nominative  case, 
subject  of  the  verb  was  carrying. 

In  the  second  sentence  the  words  in  the  subordinate 
clause  when  arranged  in  their  natural,  or  grammatical, 
order  become,  the  man  was  who.  The  word  who  is  in 
the  nominative  case  because  it  is  a  predicate  pronoun 
used  to  complete  the  verb  was. 

I.  Tell  why  who  is  used  in  each  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  : 

Can  you  tell  me  who  is  going? 

Did  you  ever  see  a  gypsy  who  had  rings  in  her  ears? 

When  I  first  saw  my  cousin  I  asked  who  he  was. 

Whom  is  used  in  sentences  like  those  given  here: 

We  did  not  know  whom  we  were  to  go  with. 

We  spoke  to  a  man  whom  we  had  never  seen  before. 

If  we  arrange  the  words  in  each  subordinate  clause 
in  their  grammatical  order,  whom  we  were  to  go  with  be¬ 
comes,  we  were  to  go  with  whom  and  whom  we  had  never 
seen  before  becomes,  we  had  never  seen  whom  {the  man) 
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before.  Whom  in  the  first  sentence  is  in  the  accusative 
case,  object  of  the  preposition  with;  in  the  second  sentence 
whom  is  the  object  of  the  verb  seen. 

2.  Tell  why  whom  is  used  in  each  of  these  sentences: 

1.  The  child  whom  the  woman  had  carried  off  was  not 
her  own. 

2.  We  saw  the  boys  to  whom  the  prize  had  been  given. 

3.  The  children  whom  we  met  were  all  strangers  to  us. 

3.  Arrange  the  words  in  each  subordinate  clause  in 
their  grammatical  order  (if  they  are  not  already  so  ar¬ 
ranged)  ;  then  explain  the  case  of  each  pronoun  printed 
in  italics: 

1.  At  the  airport  we  saw  the  aviator  who  is  the  pilot 
of  a  large  passenger  plane. 

2.  We  wondered  who  you  were. 

3.  The  girls  had  a  letter  from  a  cousin  whom  they  had 
never  seen. 

4.  The  boys  did  not  know  whom  they  were  waiting  for. 

5.  We  asked  the  lost  child  who  his  father  was. 

6.  By  the  road  was  a  small  child  who  was  selling 
flowers. 

7.  After  a  long  time  word  came  from  the  man  whom 
the  boys  had  interviewed. 

8.  The  player  in  whom  we  were  particularly  interested 
made  most  of  the  points. 

9.  The  traffic  officer  who  was  standing  near  gave  me 
directions. 

10.  When  the  boys  first  saw  their  cousin,  they  did  not 
know  who  he  was. 

4.  Use  who  or  whom  in  each  blank: 

1.  The  boys  -  are  wearing  uniforms  belong  to 

a  band. 

2.  In  the  city  Jack  met  a  friend  -  he  had  not 

seen  for  a  long  time. 

3.  At  first  he  didn’t  know 


his  friend  was. 
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4.  Mary  asked  -  she  was  to  help. 

5.  The  man  - was  old  walked  slowly. 

6.  The  boys  -  we  saw  were  some  of  our  old 

friends. 

7.  We  sent  a  present  to  our  cousins  -  live  in 

Washington. 

8.  When  we  first  saw  Tom  we  wondered  -  he 

was. 

9.  We  do  not  know  -  has  been  chosen  to  coach 

our  basketball  team. 

10.  If  you  hear  -  is  coming,  let  us  know. 

19.  Summary.  Connectives 

A  word  used  to  join  other  words  or  groups  of  words 
is  called  a  connective. 

A  connective  may  be  a  co-ordinating  conjunction, 
a  subordinating  conjunction,  a  relative  adverb,  or  a 
relative  pronoun. 

A  co-ordinating  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  join 
words  or  groups  of  words  of  equal  rank. 

Note.  When  a  co-ordinating  conjunction  is  omitted,  an  adverb  like 
nevertheless,  however,  also,  then,  or  therefore  is  often  used  as  a  connective. 
Examples:  The  men  on  the  team  felt  discouraged;  (but)  nevertheless 
they  kept  up  their  practice.  The  day  was  stormy;  (and)  therefore 
we  stayed  at  home. 

When  a  co-ordinating  conjunction  is  used  with  a  word 
like  either,  neither,  or  whether,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  cor¬ 
relative  conjunction.  Either  —  or,  neither  —  7tor,  whether 
—  or,  both  —  and,  and  not  only  —  but  also  are  frequently 
used  in  this  way: 

Examples:  Either  he  or  his  brother  is  to  go.  Not  only 
the  boys  are  to  go  but  also  the  girls. 

A  subordinating  conjunction  is  a  conjunction  used  to 
connect  a  subordinate  clause  to  the  word  modified  by 
the  clause. 
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Example:  The  sky  was  clear,  although  the  day  had  been 
stormy.  If  you  would  have  a  task  well  done,  you  must 
do  it  yourself. 

Very  often  a  phrase  is  used  as  a  subordinating  con¬ 
junction. 

Examples:  The  boys  worked  as  if  their  lives  depended 
on  the  result.  The  climbers  used  ropes  so  that  they 
might  cross  the  dangerous  precipice  safely. 

A  relative  adverb  is  an  adverb  used  to  connect  a 
subordinate  clause  to  the  word  modified  by  the  clause. 

Examples:  The  boat  landed  near  the  wharf  where  the 
water  was  deep.  The  pupils  left  the  building  when  the 
fire-gong  rang. 

A  relative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  used  to  connect  the 
clause  of  which  it  forms  a  part  with  the  word  modified 
by  the  clause. 

Examples:  The  boys,  who  were  lost,  spent  the  night 
in  the  woods.  In  the  park  stood  a  monument  which 
was  famous. 

Identify  the  connectives  in  the  following  sentences 
and  tell  how  each  is  used: 

1.  I  came  because  you  called  me. 

2.  The  boys  saw  an  airplane  which  had  room  for 
forty  passengers. 

3.  We  did  not  know  when  the  bell  would  ring. 

4.  As  I  awoke  I  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve. 

5.  He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  for  them. 

6.  The  wise  man’s  eyes  are  in  his  head,  but  the  fool 
walketh  in  darkness. 

7.  The  plant  first  puts  out  its  leaves  and  then  the 
flower  comes. 

8.  Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and 
some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

9.  Though  we  are  beaten,  we  have  not  lost  our  honor. 
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10.  The  leaves  are  falling;  therefore  the  swallows  will 
soon  be  gone. 

11.  I  can  neither  go  nor  send  a  representative. 

12.  It  is  rather  late  to  start  for  school;  nevertheless, 
we  hope  to  be  on  time. 

20.  Test  G.  Practice  Exercises.  Prepositions 
and  Conjunctions 

If  you  had  difficulty  with  Test  G,  you  should  use  the 
practice  exercises  given  here  that  contain  the  words 
that  troubled  you. 

Between,  among.  Remember  that  between  is  used 
in  referring  to  two  objects  and  among  to  three  or  more. 
It  is  correct  to  say: 

The  money  was  divided  between  the  two  boys. 

The  money  was  divided  among  the  three  boys. 

1.  Fill  each  blank  with  between  or  among: 

1.  The  work  was  divided  -  the  members  of 

the  class. 

2.  The  brook  ran  - ; —  two  rows  of  trees. 

3.  The  reward  is  claimed  by  three  children,  - - - 

whom  it  is  to  be  divided. 

4.  This  box  of  candy  is  to  be  divided  -  Doris, 

Grace,  and  Nancy. 

5.  What  came  -  the  two  boys? 

6.  - which  three  is  the  work  to  be  divided? 

Angry  with  and  angry  at.  We  may  be  angry  with 
a  person  or  angry  at  a  thing.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

When  I  left  his  bicycle  out  in  the  rain,  my  brother  was 
angry  with  me. 

I  felt  angry  at  the  circumstances  that  kept  me  at  home. 

2.  Use  with  or  at  in  each  blank: 

1.  Are  you  still  angry - me? 

2.  When,  the  radio  next  door  disturbed  my  studying, 

I  felt  angry - it. 
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3.  I  felt  angry  -  my  sister  when  she  refused  to 

help  me. 

4.  Why  should  you  be  angry  -  him? 

5.  Did  you  ever  feel  angry - a  machine  that  you 

couldn’t  make  go? 

Different  from.  The  preposition  from  is  used  with 
the  word  different.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

This  book  is  different  from  that. 

The  new  car  is  different  from  what  I  expected  it  to  be. 

Do  not  say:  This  is  different  than  that.  This  is  dif¬ 
ferent  to  what  I  expected  it  to  be. 

3.  Give  sentences  of  your  own  in  which  you  use  the 
words  different  from. 

At  a  place,  going  to  a  place.  Remember  that  the 
preposition  at  refers  to  a  given  place  or  time  and  that 
to  means  toward.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

I  am  at  school.  I  am  going  to  town. 

Do  not  say:  He  was  over  to  Lynn. 

4.  Fill  each  blank  with  at  or  to: 

1.  Saturday  afternoon  the  children  stayed  - 

home. 

2.  We  were - a  meeting  when  a  fire  alarm  sounded. 

3.  Are  you  going  -  the  concert? 

4.  At  what  time  will  you  be  -  the  railway  sta¬ 

tion? 

5.  We  are  planning  to  be  -  school  early  to¬ 

morrow. 

6.  Saturday  morning  we  were - home,  but  in  the 

afternoon  we  went - the  ball  game. 

In  a  large  city,  at  or  in  a  small  place.  The  word  in 
and  not  the  word  at  is  used  in  referring  to  a  large  city. 
It  is  correct  to  say: 

I  was  in  New  York.  I  was  in  (or  at)  Janesville. 
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5.  Give  sentences  of  your  own  like  those  above  showing 
the  use  of  in  and  at. 

Of,  have.  The  preposition  oj  should  not  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  auxiliary  verb  have.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

I  should  have,  or  I  could  have  (not  I  should  oj,  or  I  could 

of). 

6.  Make  statements  of  your  own  like  the  following: 

I  should  have  noticed  my  mistake. 

If  I  had  begun  my  work  earlier,  I  could  have  finished 
it  this  morning. 

If  Dick  had  tried  harder,  he  would  have  won  the  prize. 

Behind,  in  back  of;  beside,  aside  of,  alongside  of. 

Remember  that  (i)  behind  is  preferable  to  the  phrase 
in  hack  of  and  (2)  the  word  beside  to  the  phrase  aside 
of  or  alongside  of.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

The  broom  is  behind  the  door. 

Place  your  chair  beside  this  one. 

7.  Give  sentences  of  your  own  showing  the  use  of 
the  words  behind  and  beside. 

Unless,  without.  Remember  that  unless  is  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  conjunction  and  is  used  to  introduce  a  clause 
and  that  without  is  a  preposition  and  is  used  to  introduce 
a  phrase.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

I  cannot  go  unless  you  do. 

I  cannot  go  without  you. 

8.  Show  that  the  word  unless  introduces  a  clause  in 
each  of  the  following  sentences: 

The  work  will  not  be  finished  unless  everyone  does 
his  share. 

Unless  we  hurry,  we  shall  be  late. 

9.  Fill  each  blank  with  unless  or  without: 

your  help  the  work  will  be  a  failure, 
you  help,  the  work  will  be  a  failure. 


1. 

2. 
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3.  Harry  will  not  go  - —  his  brother. 

4.  Harry  will  not  go  -  his  brother  promises  to 

go  too. 

5.  I  cannot  carry  this  box  - —  you  give  me  some 

help. 

6.  Nancy  cannot  go  to  the  picnic  — -  her  father 

is  able  to  take  her. 

Like,  as  (or  as  if).  Remember  that  (i)  like  may  be 
used  as  a  preposition  but  never  as  a  conjunction  and 
(2)  that  the  word  as  and  the  phrase  as  if  are  used  as 
conjunctions.  It  is  correct  to  say: 

The  man  walks  like  a  soldier. 

The  man  walks  as  a  soldier  walks. 

The  man  walks  as  if  he  had  at  some  time  been  a  soldier. 

Do  not  say:  The  man  walks  like  he  had  at  some  time 
been  a  soldier. 

10.  Fill  each  blank  with  like,  as,  or  as  if : 

1.  The  child  looks  -  his  father. 

2.  The  members  of  the  chorus  sing  -  they  en¬ 

joyed  it. 

3.  George  doesn’t  play  tennis  -  he  used  to. 

4.  -  her  sister,  Ellen  plays  a  piano  well. 

5.  When  caught  in  mischief,  the  boys  ran  - 

deer. 

6.  The  children  looked  -  they  had  been  fright¬ 

ened. 

7.  Henry  looks  -  his  cousin  who  lives  next 

door  to  me. 

8.  The  plants  in  the  garden  look - they  had  been 

frostbitten. 

9.  It  looks  -  it  might  rain. 

10.  The  members  of  the  team  played  -  profes¬ 

sionals. 

11.  I  feel  -  I  had  been  on  a  long  journey. 

12.  Everyone  worked - their  very  lives  depended 

upon  the  result. 
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Like,  that.  The  word  that  in  sentences  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  conjunction.  The  word  like,  since  it  may 
be  used  as  a  preposition  and  not  as  a  conjunction,  should 
not  be  substituted  for  it: 

1.  The  class  felt  that  the  entertainment  would  be  a 
success. 

2.  It  seems  that  the  boys  will  probably  win  the  pennant 
this  year. 

II.  Fill  each  blank  with  like  or  that: 

1.  When  I  heard  my  dog  barking,  I  felt  -  there 

might  be  someone  near. 

2.  Have  you  ever  felt  -  you  were  going  to  have 

something  unusually  pleasant  happen  to  you? 

3.  After  I  had  made  a  silly  remark,  I  felt  -  a 

fool. 

4.  Does  it  seem  to  you  -  it  might  rain? 

5.  Jack  feels  -  he  can  do  better. 

6.  Do  you  feel  -  we  should  rest  before  we  finish 

this  piece  of  work? 

21.  The  Noun,  or  Substantive,  Element  in  a 
Sentence 

I.  Choice  of  Substantives 

Any  word  or  group  of  words  used  as  a  noun  is  called 
a  substantive. 

1.  Notice  the  different  forms  of  the  substantives  used 
as  the  subjects  of  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  boys  will  play  ball  on  Saturday. 

2.  They  are  ready  for  the  game. 

3.  To  win  is  their  ambition. 

4.  Playing  hard  is  their  custom. 

2.  Which  of  the  subjects  is  a  pronoun?  Which  is 
a  noun?  Which  is  an  infinitive?  Which  is  a  gerund, 
or  verbal  noun  ending  in  ing} 
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3.  Find  what  is  used  in  the  following  sentences  as 
the  object  of  each  transitive  verb: 

1.  The  boy  was  learning  to  use  a  typewriter. 

2.  He  wrote  a  letter  of  application. 

3.  He  wrote  it  carefully. 

4.  Name  each  substantive  used  here  to  complete  a 
linking  verb : 

1.  The  man  was  an  aviator. 

2.  It  was  he  who  gave  an  exhibition  in  the  air. 

3.  His  chief  trick  was  to  turn  a  somersault  in  the  air. 

5.  Name  the  substantive  or  noun  element  in  each 
sentence  and  tell  how  it  is  used: 

For  the  sentence,  The  bear  tried  to  escape  from  his 
cage,  say:  Bear  is  a  noun  used  as  the  subject  of  the  verb 
tried:  to  escape  is  an  infinitive  used  as  the  object  of  the 
verb  tried]  and  cage  is  a  noun  used  as  the  object  of  the 
preposition  from. 

1.  The  river  was  deep. 

2.  The  visitors  were  boy  scouts. 

3.  Who  wrote  Arabian  Nights? 

4.  We  tried  to  climb  a  steep  rock. 

5.  My  task  was  to  build  a  fire. 

6.  To  sing  well  requires  practice. 

7.  We  picked  some  apples  and  ate  them. 

8.  Whom  do  you  expect  to  see? 

9.  Who  was  it  that  came? 

10.  To  whom  shall  I  give  the  book? 

II.  Optional.  The  Predicate  Objective 

I.  Notice  that  each  of  the  words  printed  here  in  italics 
completes  the  meaning  of  a  verb  and  that,  at  the  same  time, 
it  modifies  the  object: 

We  thought  the  rose  beautiful. 

The  girl  made  her  garden  a  success. 
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A  word  like  beautiful  or  success  used  to  complete  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  verb  and  modify  its  object  is  sometimes  called  a  predi¬ 
cate  objective  or  an  accusative  adjunct.  Notice  that  in  the 
first  sentence  the  predicate  objective  is  an  adjective.  What 
part  of  speech  is  the  predicate  objective  in  the  second  sentence? 

2.  Find  the  predicate  objectives  and  tell  how  each  is  used: 

I.  We  made  our  class  a  dramatic  club.  2.  We  called  the 
club  “The  Merrymakers.’’  3.  The  club  elected  Tom  presi¬ 
dent.  4.  The  members  appointed  Helen  secretary.  5.  By 
working  together  we  made  the  play  a  success.  6.  We  thought 
the  entertainment  good. 

III.  The  Noun  Clause  in  Direct  and  Indirect  Discourse 

1.  Which  of  the  following  sentences  contains  a  direct 
quotation,  that  is,  words  quoted  as  spoken?  Which 
contains  an  indirect  quotation? 

Poor  Richard  said,  “Lost  time  is  never  found  again.” 

Poor  Richard  said  that  lost  time  is  never  found  again. 

2.  Notice  that  in  the  first  sentence  above,  ''Lost 
time  is  never  found  again"  is  the  object  of  the  verb  said. 
Such  a  clause,  since  it  is  used  as  an  object  noun  might 
be  used,  is  called  a  noun  clause. 

A  noun,  or  substantive,  clause  is  a  clause  used  as 
a  noun. 

3.  Read  the  noun  clause  in  the  indirect  quotation 
above. 

4.  Find  in  each  sentence  the  noun  clause  used  in  the 
way  mentioned  and  give  its  subject  and  predicate: 

As  the  subject  of  a  verb: 

“The  early  bird  catches  the  worm”  is  an  old  saying. 
As  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb: 

The  stranger  asked,  “Which  is  the  shortest  way  to 
town  ?  ’  ’ 

As  a  predicate  substantive: 

The  advice  given  was,  “Try  again.” 
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As  an  object  of  a  preposition: 

The  fairy  tale  ended  with  “  They  lived  happily  ever 
after.” 

As  an  appositive: 

I  learned  the  quotation,  “  Kind  hearts  are  more  than 
coronets.” 

5.  Give  the  use  of  each  noun  clause  forming  a  direct 
quotation  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  man  said,  “Experience  keeps  a  dear  school.” 

2.  The  proverb  quoted  was,  “Birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together.” 

3.  “  Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks  ”  is  an  old  saying. 

4.  The  children  were  familiar  with  the  proverb,  “A 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.” 

5.  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  “  Many  a  mickle 
makes  a  muckle?” 

6.  The  play  of  Peter  Pan  begins  with,  “  I  won’t  go  to 
bed.  I  won’t.  I  won’t.” 

7.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  old  saying,  “  Truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction”? 

8.  In  Julius  Caesar  Mark  Anthony  says,  “The  evil 
that  men  do  lives  after  them.” 

9.  “Pitchers  have  ears  ”  is  a  saying  found  in  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew. 

10.  The  quotation  given  was,  “  There’s  many  a  slip  ’twixt 
the  cup  and  the  lip.” 

A  noun  clause  in  an  indirect  quotation  is  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  introduced  by  the  subordinate  con¬ 
junction  that. 

6.  Find  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  the  noun 
clause  used  in  the  way  named: 

As  the  subject  of  a  verb: 

That  the  day  would  be  lost  was  certain. 

As  the  object  of  a  verb: 

We  were  told  that  the  train  was  late. 

As  a  predicate  substantive  of  a  linking  verb: 

The  reply  given  was  that  we  still  had  a  long  way  to  go. 
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7.  Read  the  noun  clauses  that  form  indirect  quota¬ 
tions  in  the  following  sentences  and  tell  how  each  clause 
is  used. 

1.  The  proverb  that  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss 
is  often  quoted. 

2.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  a  cat  in  gloves  catches 
no  mice? 

3.  The  saying  quoted  from  Poor  Richard  was  that 
it  is  hard  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand  upright. 

4.  That  a  new  broom  sweeps  clean  is  a  fact  often 
observed. 


8.  Complete  these  sentences,  using  a  noun  clause 
in  each; 


1.  The  advice  given  was  - . 

2.  -  is  an  old  saying. 

3.  - asked  the  stranger. 

4.  The  fairy  tale  began  with  - . 

5.  The  story  ended  with  - . 

6.  The  children  knew  the  proverb,  - . 

9.  Notice  that  the  noun  clause  in  the  following  sentence 
is  used  as  an  object  noun.  In  diagramming  the  sen¬ 
tence,  the  clause  is  written  on  a  separate  line  above  the 
position  in  which  an  object  noun  would  be  placed.  The 
clause  itself  is  diagrammed  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
used  for  a  simple  sentence. 

The  stork  said  that  he  was  not  a  crane. 


A^tcn^  I  A^OyicC 


jjvcbt 


10.  Diagram  the  following  sentences: 

1.  We  were  told  that  the  boat  had  left. 

2.  Where  the  sound  came  from  was  a  mystery. 
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3.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  a  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss? 

4.  That  we  were  lost  became  certain. 

5.  The  fairy  tale  began  with  Long  ago  a  beautiful 
princess  lived  in  a  high  tower. 


I 


Chapter  XII 

SUMMARY  OF  WORK  IN  COMPOSITION 
Introductory  Note 

This  chapter  is  intended  for  reference.  In  it  will  be 
found  summaries  by  which  you  can  check  your  work  in 
composition,  symbols  used  in  correcting  a  paper,  letter 
forms,  a  spelling  list,  a  measuring  scale,  outlines  for  com¬ 
position,  book  lists  for  planned  reading,  and  other  useful 
material. 

I.  Composing  Talks  and  Papers 

To  talk  and  write  well  is  not  easy.  A  boy  (or  girl) 
who  would  have  this  accomplishment  must  in  the  first 
place  learn  to  think  clearly,  and  in  the  second  place  ac¬ 
quire  a  vocabulary  of  useful  words  and  develop  the  power 
to  express  his  ideas  so  that  they  can  be  easily  understood. 

Our  Daily  Conversations 

Since  the  chief  use  that  most  people  have  for  language 
is  in  the  give-and-take  of  daily  conversation,  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  directions,  like  the  follow¬ 
ing,  that  help  to  make  social  intercourse  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

Show  consideration  for  the  person  with  whom  you 
are  talking.  Select  topics  in  which  you  are  mutually 
interested  and  discuss  them  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

Do  your  part  in  the  conversation,  but  do  not  monop¬ 
olize  too  much  time.  Give  others  a  chance. 

Keep  the  discussion  good-natured.  Avoid  direct  con¬ 
tradictions  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  interruptions.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  break  into  another  person’s  conversation, 
apologize  for  doing  so. 
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Class  Discussions 

A  class  discussion,  like  a  conversation,  should  be  kept 
good-natured  and  show  a  friendly  spirit.  The  following 
directions  should  be  borne  in  mind: 

Be  a  good  listener.  Encourage  each  speaker  by 
giving  close  attention  to  what  he  says. 

When  the  discussion  is  formal,  wait  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  chairman  before  speaking. 

Talk  to  the  entire  group.  Do  not  in  your  interest 
in  a  topic  address  remarks  to  a  neighbor. 

See  that  what  you  say  throws  light  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  being  discussed.  Do  not  wander  too  far  from  the 
subject. 

For  examples  see  Lesson  6,  Chapter  1. 

Making  a  Lesson  Report 

In  your  lessons  in  history,  geography,  civics,  and  liter¬ 
ature  you  are  frequently  asked  to  report  on  topics  you  have 
investigated.  For  such  work  the  following  suggestions 
will  prove  helpful. 

Preparation  of  subject  matter.  Before  attempting 
to  compose,  think  over  your  subject  and  then  collect 
the  facts  and  other  material  that  you  will  need  to  use. 
If  your  mind  is  thoroughly  filled  with  what  you  have  to 
say,  the  task  of  composing  will  be  comparatively  easy. 

Note-taking.  In  using  an  encyclopedia  or  other 
reference  book,  express  in  your  own  words,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  the  chief  thought  in  each  paragraph.  Do 
not  copy  exactly  either  the  entire  article  or  any  part  of 
it.  In  listening  to  a  talk  or  lecture,  follow  a  similar  method 
by  writing,  in  brief  sentences,  the  main  points  covered. 
Make  these  notes  definite  so  that  when  you  reread  them 
you  can  recall  the  points  covered  and  work  out  their 
relations  to  the  main  idea. 
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Organization  and  development  of  thought.  After  you 
have  collected  your  material  and  decided  upon  your 
point  of  view,  plan  your  report  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
fornl  a  connected  “story”  about  a  single  idea.  Arrange 
your  facts  in  order  and  see  not  only  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ones  receive  the  greatest  emphasis  but  also 
that  the  relation  between  the  facts  is  brought  out.  Give 
enough  detail  to  make  your  point  clear,  but  omit  every¬ 
thing  that  does  not  bear  on  the  central  idea. 

Outlining.  If  a  report  is  to  be  long,  use  an  outline 
to  help  you.  This  may  be  a  mere  list  of  paragraph 
topics,  or  it  may  be  a  more  carefully  organized  outline 
(see  example,  page  185).  The  topics  in  such  an  outline 
should  be  (i)  grouped  under  main  topics;  and  (2)  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  of  importance  with  the  best  last.  Nothing 
mars  a  composition  so  much  as  a  weak  ending.  The 
outline  should  show  that  the  final  impression  is  to  be 
the  strongest. 

Preparing  a  .Summary 

Besides  working  out,  or  elaborating,  the  points  con¬ 
nected  with  a  topic,  you  are  often  asked  to  condense,  or 
summarize,  material.  Such  a  report,  whether  it  is  of  a 
class  discussion,  a  club  meeting,  or  a  public  lecture,  al¬ 
though  brief,  should  be  so  carefully  composed  that  it 
emphasizes  important  events  or  facts  and  gives  a  correct 
impression  of  them.  For  example,  see  the  class  secre¬ 
tary’s  report  in  Lesson  7,  Chapter  1. 

Telling  a  Story  Effectively 

As  an  aid  in  making  a  story  a  success  the  following  di¬ 
rections  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

Choice  of  a  subject.  Limit  the  subject  to  a  single 
incident,  or  event.  Remember  that  it  is  better  to  tell 
a  great  deal  about  one  incident  than  merely  to  list  or 
catalogue  a  series  of  events. 
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The  three  parts  of  a  story.  See  that  every  story,  no 
matter  how  brief,  has  three  distinct  parts;  an  intro¬ 
duction,  a  development,  and  a  conclusion.  In  the 
introduction  prepare  the  audience  for  what  is  coming 
by  telling  who  and  what  the  story  is  about  and  when 
and  where  it  happened.  In  the  development  give  enough 
detail  to  make  the  point  clear,  but  at  the  same  time  see 
that  the  story  moves  rapidly  and  grows  more  and  more 
interesting  as  it  proceeds  to  its  climax.  In  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  bring  the  story  to  a  satisfactory  end.  Do  not 
prolong  the  story  after  the  climax  and  thus  weaken 
the  final  impression. 

Keeping  the  interest  of  an  audience.  To  awaken  the 
interest  of  your  listeners,  choose  a  brief  and  attractive 
title  and  a  good  opening  sentence.  To  keep  their  at¬ 
tention,  (i)  use  details  that  will  help  them  to  get  your 
point  and  see  what  you  are  describing;  (2)  when  it  is 
appropriate  to  do  so,  use  a  direct  quotation  or  a  ques¬ 
tion,  or  give  a  contrast,  a  comparison,  or  a  personal 
comment;  and  then  (3)  in  closing,  choose  an  ending 
that  brings  the  story  to  a  definite  conclusion. 

For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  story-telling  see 
Lesson  2,  Chapter  11. 

Giving  Directions  and  Other  Forms  of  Explanation 

Before  you  attempt  to  give  directions,  make  sure  that 
you  yourself  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  you  are 
to  explain.  If  possible,  discover  what  knowledge  your 
listener  already  has  on  the  subject  and  try  to  use  this 
information  as  a  starting  point  for  your  explanation. 
In  presenting  your  material,  give  the  separate  items  in 
an  orderly  sequence. 

In  directions  for  finding  a  building  or  place,  mention 
its  location  and  with  the  use  of  familiar  landmarks, 
show  how  it  may  be  reached. 
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In  directions  for  a  process  or  a  game,  follow  an  out¬ 
line  that  resembles  the  one  given  here: 

I.  Equipment  and  preparation 

II.  Steps  in  the  process  (or  game) 

III.  Completion 

In  telling  how  to  make  a  metal  bowl,  for  example,  you 
might  begin  by  mentioning  the  kind  of  material  used  and 
the  tools  required,  and  then  name  in  order  the  steps  in 
the  process.  After  that  you  might  speak  of  the  care 
that  must  be  taken  to  make  the  completed  article  a 
success. 


Giving  a  Description 

Before  giving  a  description,  study  your  own  impression 
of  that  which  is  to  be  described.  Then  with  a  definite 
plan  in  mind  select  the  characteristics  that  make  the 
deepest  impression  on  you  and  describe  them.  In  telling 
about  a  school  or  a  room,  for  example,  you  might  begin 
with  the  general  effect  and  then,  in  systematic  order,  give 
the  details  that  produce  the  effect.  In  describing  a 
person  it  would  be  natural  for  you  to  mention  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  or  identifying  characteristics  first  and  then  go 
on  to  other  details. 

For  example  see  the  letter  on  page  115. 

Giving  Arguments 

In  giving  arguments  in  favor  of  or  against  a  question, 
select  those  that  are  important  and  present  them  in  a  fair- 
minded,  courteous,  and  convincing  way.  Try  to  get  at 
the  truth  of  a  question  without  showing  any  personal 
feeling  or  ill-will. 

For  examples  of  informal  presentations  of  arguments 
see  Lessons  2  and  3,  Chapter  X.  For  an  informal  de¬ 
bate  see  Lesson  4  in  the  same  chapter. 
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2.  Speaking  before  an  Audience 

A  speaker  will  fail  to  impress  his  audience,  no  matter 
how  excellent  his  material,  if  he  does  not  observe  rules 
like  the  following  and  present  his  ideas  in  an  attractive 
way. 

Have  what  you  are  to  say  thoroughly  in  mind  so  that 
you  can  speak  without  hesitation. 

Walk  briskly  to  a  position  before  the  class  and  face 
your  audience  before  you  begin  to  speak. 

Stand  easily  and  naturally  with  your  hands  at  your 
sides.  Occasionally  change  your  position. 

Speak  in  a  clear,  firm  tone,  showing  that  you  have 
something  of  importance  to  say  and  that  you  yourself 
believe  in  it. 

Watch  your  audience  to  make  sure  that  you  are  in¬ 
teresting  everyone.  Do  not  talk  merely  to  one  group. 

Be  courteous  to  your  audience  throughout  your  talk; 
be  modest,  unaffected,  and  truthful. 

3.  Making  a  Paper  Look  Attractive 

Unless  your  school  has  its  own  form  for  written  work, 
you  may,  with  your  teacher’s  permission,  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directions : 

1.  Write  the  name  of  your  school  and  of  your  grade 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  your  paper  and  your 
name  and  the  date  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 

2.  Leave  a  blank  line  and  then  place  the  title  on 
the  next  line  in  such  a  position  that  the  space  at  the 
right  and  the  one  at  the  left  are  about  equal.  Leave 
another  blank  line  below  the  title. 

3.  See  that  the  left-hand  margin  is  made  about  an 
inch  wide  and  is  kept  even.  Make  the  right-hand  mar¬ 
gin  about  half  an  inch  wide. 

4.  Indent  the  first  line  of  each  paragraph  about  an 
inch. 

5.  Leave  between  sentences  a  space  equal  to  the  width 
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of  the  letter  m.  Make  the  space  between  words  the 
width  of  the  letter  n. 


School  Name 

Grade  Date 

Title  of  Paper 


4.  The  Correction  of  Written  Work 

Form  the  habit  of  looking  through  your  written  work 
and  correcting  all  errors. 

In  criticizing  the  appearance  of  a  paper,  consider  the 
placing  of  the  title,  the  width  of  the  margins,  and 
other  features  mentioned  in  the  directions  on  page  342. 

Make  sure  that  the  paper  is  correctly  paragraphed 
and  that  the  first  line  of  each  paragraph  is  properly  in¬ 
dented. 

Next  look  at  the  sentences.  See  that  the  paper  is 
written  in  separate  and  complete  sentences  that  are 
clear  in  meaning;  then  examine  the  capitalization  and 
punctuation. 

Let  no  error  in  spelling  or  in  the  use  of  words  escape 
you.  Keep  in  mind  the  directions  and  the  spelling  list 
given  later  in  this  chapter.  When  in  doubt  about  a 
word,  consult  the  dictionary. 
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If  you  find  an  error  in  a  paper,  correct  it.  If  the 
paper  is  written  in  pencil,  erase  the  error  without 
smudging  the  paper  and  substitute  the  correct  form. 
If  it  is  written  in  ink,  draw  a  line  through  the  incorrect 
expression  and  write  the  correct  form  above  it.  When 
a  word  has  been  omitted,  write  it  above  the  place  where 
it  should  have  appeared  and  insert  a  caret  to  indicate 
the  position.  Illustration: 

until  the 

We  waited  untill  after  school  before  giving  entertain¬ 
ment.  ^ 

The  following  symbols  are  frequently  used  to  indicate 
kinds  of  errors. 


cap. 

A  capital  letter  needed 

l.c. 

A  small  letter  (lower  case)  needed 

Error  in  paragraphing 

P 

Punctuation  faulty 

sp 

Mistake  in  spelling 

s 

Poor  sentence 

c  w 

Poor  choice  of  words 

Omit 

? 

Truth  of  a  statement  questioned 

Pclear 

Not  clear 

gr 

Mistake  in  grammar 

awk 

Awkward 

X 

Wrong 

If  your  teacher  wishes  to  direct  you  to  a  specific  rule, 
she  may  refer  to  the  numbered  directions  covered  in  the 
summaries  on  the  following  pages.  For  an  error  in  the  use 
of  the  sentence,  for  example,  she  may  write  in  the  margin 
of  your  paper  for  a  “run-on”  or  an  incomplete  sentence 
(see  direction  Number  i,  under  the  title  The  Use  of  the 
Sentence)]  when  the  thought  in  a  sentence  is  not  clear; 

when  the  sentences  are  “choppy”  or  awkward;  5^ 
when  something  has  been  omitted;  and  5^  when  a  sen¬ 
tence  lacks  force  and  is  uninteresting. 
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THE  USE  OF  WORDS 

5.  Writing  in  Paragraphs 

1.  See  that  your  paper  is  written  in  paragraphs  and 
that  each  paragraph  deals  with  a  single  topic  con¬ 
nected  with  the  main  subject. 

2.  In  telling  a  story  or  giving  directions,  arrange  your 
paragraphs  so  that  the  topics  are  in  order  of  time;  in 
writing  a  description,  arrange  them  in  order  of  importance. 

3.  In  writing  a  conversation,  begin  a  new  paragraph 
with  each  change  of  speaker. 

6.  The  Use  of  the  Sentence 

1.  Speak  and  write  in  separate  sentences,  each  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  Do  not  combine  unrelated  ideas  or  use 
“run-on”  sentences  containing  unnecessary  and's,  so's, 
and  then's. 

2.  Try  to  make  the  thought  in  each  sentence  clear.  Do 
not,  for  example,  use  a  pronoun  such  as  he,  she,  or 
it  until  you  have  mentioned  the  person  or  thing  for  which 
the  pronoun  stands.  Be  careful  also  of  the  placing  of 
all  modifiers. 

3.  Give  sufficient  variety  to  your  sentences  to  make 
them  sound  natural.  To  avoid  having  too  many  short 
sentences  come  together,  occasionally  use  a  longer  one. 

4.  Do  not  omit  necessary  words. 

5.  Try  to  make  your  sentences  interesting.  See  that 
they  exactly  express  your  thought  or  mood.  When 
it  is  natural  to  do  so,  use  a  question,  an  exclamation, 
a  comparison,  a  contrast,  or  a  repetition- 

7.  The  Use  of  Words 

Gain  as  wide  a  knowledge  of  words  as  possible  so 
that  you  can  at  all  times  choose  words  that  exactly 
fit  the  ideas  which  you  wish  to  express. 
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1.  Use  words  that  are  appropriate.  In  speaking  of 
a  person  for  whom  you  have  respect,  choose  words  that 
are  dignified.  Avoid  an  excessive  use  of  slang. 

2.  Do  not  exaggerate.  If  you  mean  a  hundred, 
say  a  hundred  and  not  a  thousand. 

3.  Try  to  select  words  that  help  others  to  picture 
what  you  have  in  mind.  If  you  wish  to  describe  the 
motions  of  a  pigeon,  for  example,  you  might  use  the 
words  fluttering,  strutting,  darting. 

4.  Avoid  the  excessive  use  of  one  word  and  all  awk¬ 
ward  repetitions.  Instead  of  saying,  ‘T  am  flne,  the 
weather  is  flne,  and  I  am  having  a  flne  time,”  say,  ‘T 
am  well,  the  weather  is  good,  and  I  am  enjoying  my¬ 
self.” 

Use  all  words  correctly. 

5.  Avoid  confusing  the  past  form  of  a  verb  with  the 
past  participle.  Say,  for  example:  I  saw.  I  have  seen. 
Ruth  did  her  work.  Ruth  has  done  her  work.  Father 
came  home  early.  Father  has  come  home.  The  birds  went 
south.  The  birds  have  gone. 

6.  See  that  a  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  person 
and  number.  Say,  for  example:  Each  of  the  boys  is 
going.  Tom  doesn't  like  to  hurry.  There  were  ten  girls 
present. 

7.  Give  every  word  its  correct  meaning.  Do  not, 
for  example,  use  can  for  may,  lay  for  lie,  good  for  well, 
leave  for  let,  their  for  there,  or  to  for  too. 

8.  Avoid  a  double  negative.  Do  not  say:  I  haven't 
none.  This  isn't  hardly  right. 

9.  Do  not  repeat  a  subject  thus  making  it  double, 
or  use  other  unnecessary  words.  Do  not  say:  My  mother, 
she  said.  Where  are  you  atl  Why,  there  was.  Elevated  up. 

10.  Use  all  pronouns  correctly,  being  particularly 
careful  that  each  is  in  the  correct  case.  Say:  He  and 
I  are  going.  It  was  he.  She  is  as  tall  as  I  (am).  We  girls 
were  there.  This  is  to  be  divided  between  you  and  me. 
Each  of  the  boys  is  to  bring  his  book  to  class. 
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11.  Avoid  using  an  adjective  for  an  adverb.  Say: 
The  boy  turned  quickly.  Advice  is  more  easily  given 
than  taken. 

12.  Avoid  all  other  errors  that  you  have  been  taught 
to  avoid. 


8.  Rules  for  the  Use  of  Capital  Letters 

Begin  with  a  capital  letter: 

a.  The  first  word  in  a  sentence. 

The  lad  had  a  pathetic  face. 

b.  Each  proper  name  and  each  abbreviation  for 
such  a  name. 


George  Geo. 
Lexington  Avenue 
The  Boy  Scouts 


New  Hampshire  N.H. 
Baptist 

Roman  Catholic 


^  In  this  list  of  proper  names  include: 

(1)  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  the 
months  of  the  year,  and  holidays. 

Thursday  Thurs.  November  Nov 

Easter  Armistice  Day 

(2)  The  names  of  the  points  of  the  compass 
when  they  are  used  to  designate  the  sections  of 
a  country,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  North  The  West  north  west 

(3)  Such  a  word  as  mountain^  lake^  avenue,  or 
school  when  it  is  a  part  of  a  title. 

Mount  Washington  Green  Mountains 

Lake  Geneva  Missouri  River 

The  Hawley  Grammar  School  North  Avenue 

Note.  The  following  words  should  be  written  without  capital  letters: 
otir  junior  high  school,  the  avenue  near  the  river. 
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(4)  The  names  of  subjects  in  a  course  of  study 
when  they  are  derived  from  proper  names  but 
not  otherwise. 

English  French  algebra 

c.  Each  adjective  derived  from  a  proper  name. 

Swedish  folk  dance  German  music 

d.  Each  title  of  respect  and  its  abbreviation. 

Mrs.  John  Edwards  Dr.  L.  B.  Green 
Uncle  Jim  Father  Professor  Andrews 

Note.  The  following  should  not  be  capitalized:  (I)  a  title  without  an 
accompanying  name  unless  it  applies  to  a  chief  officer  in  the  govern¬ 
ment;  (2)  a  name  like  Mint  applied  to  a  rdative  and  used  with  a  pos¬ 
sessive  adjective  in  such  an  expression  as  my  aunt.  Write:  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  president  of  our  fraternity.  Call  a  doctor.  Is 
Dr.  Green  in?  This  is  my  father.  This  is  Father.  Where  is  Aunt  Ellen? 
Our  aunt  Ellen  is  very  old. 

e.  Each  initial  accompanying  a  name  or  standing 
for  one  of  the  points  of  the  compass. 

R.  B.  Randolph  E.  W. 

George  S.  Cross  S.W.  N.E. 

f.  Each  sacred  name  or  word  used  in  its  place. 

We  feel  God’s  presence.  To  Him  be  the  glory. 

g.  The  first  word  and  each  of  the  other  important 
words  in  the  title  of  a  book,  story,  poem,  or  other  com¬ 
position  and  in  a  trade  name. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie,  A  Night  in  a  Tent, 
Song  to  a  Rose,  Boys’  Own  Flashlight. 

Note.  A  preposition,  an  article,  or  a  conjunction  is  not  capitalized 
unless  it  is  the  first  word  in  the  title. 

h.  The  first  word  in  each  line  of  poetry. 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o’er  vales  and  hills. 
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i.  The  first  word  in  a  direct  quotation. 

He  replied,  “It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me.” 

Note.  When  a  direct  quotation  is  broken,  the  second  part  begins 
with  a  small  letter  unless  the  introductory  word  is  a  proper  name,  the 
word  I,  or  the  first  word  in  a  sentence. 

“You  are  kind,”  he  said,  ‘‘to  let  me  come  in.” 

“I  hope  you  can  go,”  he  said.  ‘‘Will  you  let  me  know?” 

j.  The  first  word  of  the  greeting  in  a  letter  and  the 
first  word  of  the  ending. 

My  dear  Gertrude  Sincerely  yours. 

Write  the  words  I  and  O  as  capitals. 

If  you  need  me,  I  will  come. 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest 

9.  Rules  of  Punctuation 

1.  Use  a  period: 

a.  At  the  end  of  each  declarative  sentence. 

The  cottage  is  small.  Please  answer. 

b.  After  an  abbreviation  or  an  initial. 

Sept.  8  Dr.  G.  H.  Wood 

c.  After  each  numeral  and  each  letter  used  to 
indicate  a  division  of  an  outline. 

I. 

A. 

2.  Use  a  question  mark  or  an  interrogation  point: 

a.  At  the  end  of  a  question. 

Have  you  been  away  long? 

b.  Enclosed  in  parentheses  —  thus  (?)  —  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  truth  of  a  statement  is  questioned. 

Homer,  the  poet,  was  born  in  the  ninth  (?)  cen¬ 
tury  B.C. 
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3.  Use  an  exclamation  point: 

a.  After  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  sentence  used  as 
an  exclamation. 

“Oh,  dear!”  cried  Alice.  “What  a  long  way 
I  have  to  go!’’ 

4.  Use  one  or  more  commas: 

a.  To  set  off  a  word  or  group  of  words  used 
independently.  Such  an  expression  may  be: 

(1)  The  name  of  a  person  used  in  direct  address, 
or  an  expression  used  in  place  of  the  name :  Frank, 
will  you  help  me?  Thank  you,  madam. 

(2)  An  exclamation  or  a  byword:  Oh,  how  quaint! 
Why,  I  thought  it  was  true. 

(3)  The  words  yes  and  no  and  other  expressions 
used  as  sentence  modifiers:  Yes,  I  expect  to  go. 
Come  in,  please.  I  have  plenty,  thank  yon. 

(4)  A  parenthetical  expression  that  is  not  en¬ 
closed  in  parentheses:  It  is  the  story,  I  am  told, 
of  a  well-known  actress. 

b.  To  separate  words  or  groups  of  words  form¬ 
ing  a  series.  This  rule  applies  to: 

(1)  The  parts  of  a  date:  December  6,  1932. 

(2)  The  parts  of  an  address:  1565  Fifth  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

(3)  A  series  of  adjectives:  In  front  of  the  house 
was  a  small,  red-headed,  freckle-faced  boy. 

(4)  A  series  of  other  words:  In  the  bouquet 
were  roses,  lilies-of-the-valley,  sweet  peas,  and  lark¬ 
spur. 

(5)  A  series  of  phrases:  The  man  walked  up 
the  hill,  past  the  schoolhouse,  and  into  the  little 
churchyard. 

c.  To  indicate  an  omission. 

The  boys  were  shouting;  the  dogs,  barking. 
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d.  To  separate  the  members  of  a  compound 

sentence  connected  by  or,  nor,  or  hut. 

The  boy  called  for  help,  but  none  heard. 

The  chairman  had  not  arrived,  nor  was  there 
a  quorum  present. 

e.  To  separate  the  members  of  a  compound 

sentence  connected  by  and  when  the  subjects  of 
the  members  are  different. 

The  task  was  hard,  and  the  men  were  tired. 

Men  threw  their  hats  into  the  air,  women  waved 
handkerchiefs,  and  children  shrieked  with  ex¬ 
citement. 

f.  To  set  off  a  descriptive  or  explanatory  ex¬ 
pression  not  essential  to  the  thought  expressed  in 
the  sentence.  Such  an  expression  may  be: 

(1)  An  appositive:  The  boy,  a  lad  of  ten,  rescued 
his  playmate. 

(2)  A  descriptive  phrase:  An  old  house,  di¬ 
lapidated  and  weather-beaten,  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  walk. 

(3)  A  descriptive  clause:  A  cabinet,  which  was 
filled  with  curios,  stood  between  the  windows. 

g.  To  set  off  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  a 
modifier  containing  a  verb,  or  a  verb  used  as  an 
adjective  or  a  noun.  Such  a  modifier  may  be: 

(1)  An  adverbial  clause  (unless  it  is  very  brief). 
When  the  cat  relaxed  her  vigilance,  a  tiny  mouse 
came  out  of  its  hole. 

(2)  A  participial  phrase:  Guarding  the  child, 
stood  a  huge  mastiff. 

(3)  A  prepositional  phrase  containing  a  parti¬ 
ciple:  By  sliding  home,  the  player  made  a  run. 

(4)  An  infinitive  answering  the  question  why? 
To  see  the  ocean  from  here,  one  must  climb  the 
tower. 
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h.  To  set  off  a  direct  quotation. 

He  said,  “We  must  not  wait  any  longer.” 

“It  is  a  pity,”  said  his  mother,  “that  you  did 
not  come  earlier.” 

Most  of  the  rules  given  above  for  the  comma  are  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  following  brief  rules.  Since  these  form  pairs 
they  are  easily  kept  in  mind. 

Basic  Rules  for  the  Comma 

Separate  with  one  or  more  commas: 

a.  The  terms  of  a  series. 

b.  The  members  of  a  compound  sentence  when  they 
are  simple. 

Set  off: 

a.  At  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  an  adverbial  clause 
or  a  participial  phrase. 

b.  Any  expression  that  interrupts  a  grammatical 
sequence. 

The  Semicolon  and  the  Colon 

5.  A  semicolon  indicates  a  greater  change  of  thought 
than  a  comma  indicates,  but  not  so  great  a  change  as  that 
indicated  by  a  period. 

Use  a  semicolon: 

a.  To  separate  the  members  of  a  compound 
sentence  when  the  connective  is  omitted  or  when 
the  members  themselves  contain  commas. 

The  girl  was  accompanied  by  her  brother;  never¬ 
theless  she  was  frightened. 

When  the  white  men  first  came  to  America,  the  Indians 
were  friendly;  but  later  serious  trouble  arose. 

6.  Use  a  colon: 

a.  After  the  salutation  of  a  business  letter. 

Gentlemen:  Dear  Sir: 
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b.  After  a  formal  introduction  to  an  enumeration 
of  items. 

Her  luggage  included  the  following  items:  One 
bird  cage,  a  steamer  rug,  and  a  small  satchel. 

c.  Between  the  hour  and  the  minutes  in  indi¬ 
cating  time. 

9:25  A.M.  and  5:30  P.M. 


10.  spelling 

Be  careful  to  spell  all  words  correctly  and  to  use  the 
apostrophe  and  the  hyphen  where  they  are  needed. 

1.  Avoid  making  errors  in  spelling  the  words  included 
in  the  list  for  your  grade  (see  next  two  pages). 

2.  Consult  the  dictionary  for  all  other  words. 

3.  For  the  rules  governing  plurals,  see  Index. 

4.  Spell  out  all  round  numbers  used  in  a  sentence 
as  well  as  all  other  numbers  of  three  figures  or  less  ex¬ 
cept  those  used  in  writing  dates  such  as  September  j 
and  December  21. 

5.  Do  not  abbreviate  such  words  as  months,  years, 
November  when  using  them  in  a  sentence. 

6.  Use  an  apostrophe  in  all  contractions  such  as  Fit 
(I  will),  can't  (cannot),  doesn't  (does  not). 

7.  In  writing  singular  words  expressing  ownership 
(or  a  similar  relationship  such  as  possession  or  author¬ 
ship),  use  an  apostrophe  and  an  5.  In  a  plural  word 
ending  in  5,  place  the  apostrophe  after  the  5.  Write: 
the  boy’s  hat,  the  boys’  hats;  the  child’s  playground, 
the  children’s  playground.  Do  not  use  an  apostrophe 
in  such  possessive  pronouns  as  hers,  its,  whose,  theirs. 

8.  Use  a  hyphen  in  compound  numerals  and  in  other 
adjectives  made  up  of  two  or  more  words.  Write: 
twenty-one  days,  a  first-class  ticket. 

9.  When  in  doubt  about  the  use  of  a  hyphen  in  a  com¬ 
pound  noun,  consult  the  dictionary. 
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10.  In  dividing  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line,  see  that 
the  break  comes  between  syllables.  Write:  col-lect, 
send-ing,  remem-ber.  It  is  not  customary  to  divide 
words  of  one  syllable  nor  to  divide  a  word  in  such  a 
way  that  a  syllable  containing  only  one  letter  is  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  rest  of  the  word.  Do  not  divide  words 
like  walked,  among,  idea.  Whenever  you  are  in  doubt 
about  the  syllabification  of  a  word,  consult  the  dictionary. 

A  Spelling  List 


accept 

break 

could 

frigid 

accident 

breathe 

country 

generosity 

according 

built 

course 

grammar 

accustom 

buoy 

courtesy 

grease 

ache 

bureau 

dear 

guess 

acquaintance 

burglar 

develop 

half 

again 

business 

discourage 

halved 

all  right 

busy 

doctor 

having 

almost 

buy 

does 

hear 

already 

campaign 

done 

heard 

although 

can’t 

don’t 

here 

altogether 

captain 

early 

hoarse 

always 

carriage 

easy 

hospital 

among 

cautious 

eighth 

hour 

annoyed 

challenge 

endeavor 

humorous 

answer 

chimneys 

enemies 

independence 

any 

choose 

engineers 

instead 

appetite 

clothes 

enormous 

jealous 

apply 

cloths 

enough 

juicy 

arctic 

clues 

every 

just 

attached 

coarse 

excellent 

knew 

bargain 

color 

failure 

know 

been 

comfortable 

families 

laid 

beginning 

coming 

February 

league 

believe 

community 

feeble 

library 

benefit 

control 

fiercely 

lightning 

biscuit 

corridor 

forty 

loose 

blue 

cough 

friend 

lose 
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making 

pigeon 

many 

pleasant 

meant 

possession 

mention 

possible 

minute 

prairie 

mischief 

president 

much 

private 

murmuring 

provide 

muscle 

pumpkin 

mysteries 

raise 

neighbor 

raisin 

nineteenth 

read  (red) 

ninth 

ready 

none 

restaurant 

oblige 

route 

odor 

said 

often 

salary 

once 

salmon 

opposite 

says 

orphan 

scheme 

picnicking 

seems 

piece 

separate 

serial 

truly 

series 

Tuesday 

severe 

two 

shoes 

umbrella 

shoulders 

used 

since 

valleys 

some 

very 

straight 

village 

successful 

wear 

sugar 

Wednesday 

sure 

week 

tear 

where 

their 

whether 

there 

which 

they 

whole 

though 

women 

threw 

won’t 

through 

would 

tired 

wreck 

tonight 

write 

too 

writing 

trouble 

wrote 

II.  Letter-Writing 

Selection  of  Stationery 

In  order  to  make  a  right  impression  on  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  select  your  stationery  carefully,  using  white  or 
light-colored  paper  and  an  envelope  to  match. 

For  a  business  letter  use  single  sheets  and  write  on 
only  one  side  of  the  paper. 

For  a  personal  letter  use  single  sheets,  smaller  than 
typewriting  paper,  or  double  sheets,  depending  on  the 
formality  of  the  letter.  For  brief  notes  or  formal  replies 
small  double  sheets  are  considered  the  best. 

Government  stamped  envelopes  should  be  used  for  busi¬ 
ness  letters  only. 
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Letter  Forms 
Business  Letters 


In  writing  a  letter,  first  decide  whether  to  use  an  in¬ 
dented  form  or  the  block  form  and  then  be  careful  to 
space  the  letter  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  read  eas¬ 
ily.  The  spacing  must  be  made  to  fit  the  size  of  the 
paper,  but  in  general  for  paper  measuring  about  nine 
inches  by  eleven  inches  the  following  rules  are  good  ones 
to  observe: 

Leave  a  margin  about  two  inches  wide  at  the  top  of 
the  first  page. 

Make  the  margins  at  the  sides  an  even  width,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide. 

Make  each  indention  about  half  an  inch  wide. 

Begin  the  complimentary  close  in  the  middle  of  the 
line  and  write  the  signature  below  it. 

Be  consistent  throughout  the  letter  by  using  either 
the  indented  form  or  the  block  form.  Do  not  com¬ 
bine  the  two. 
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Form  No.  i  Form  No.  2 

In  writing  a  friendly  letter,  choose  (i)  between  the 
indented  form  and  the  block  form;  (2)  between  plac¬ 
ing  your  address  and  the  date  at  the  beginning  of  the 
letter  and  placing  them  at  the  end;  (3)  between  keep¬ 
ing  the  left  hand  and  the  right  hand  margins  of  equal 
width  and  making  them  of  different  widths. 

If  you  use  Form  No.  i,  you  may  make  the  upper 
margin  of  the  first  page  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  the 
right  hand  margin  one  fourth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  all 
other  margins  half  an  inch  wide. 

For  Form  No.  2  you  may  make  all  margins  half  an 
inch  wide  except  the  upper  margin  of  the  first  page, 
which  may  be  made  about  one  and  a  half  inches  wide. 

The  Salutation  and  the  Complimentary  Close 

The  following  salutations  and  complimentary  endings 
are  those  commonly  used  in  correspondence.  They  are 
arranged  here  with  the  least  formal  first  and  the  most 
formal  last. 


For  Business  Letters 


Salutations 

My  dear  Mr.  Smith: 
Dear  Sir: 

Dear  Madam: 
Gentlemen : 


Endings 
Sincerely  yours, 

f Yours  truly, 
[Very  truly  yours. 
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For  Social  Letters 


Salutations 

(Mother  dear, 

Dear  Father, 

Dear  Uncle  Jim, 

Dear  Jack, 

My  dear  Alice, 

Dear  Mr.  Brown, 

My  dear  Mr.  Brown, 


Endings 
Lovingly  yours, 

Your  loving  daughter. 
Affectionately  yours. 
Your  chum. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

I  Cordially  yours, 
[Sincerely  yours. 


In  writing  a  letter,  begin  the  salutation  at  the  left- 
hand  margin  about  half  an  inch. below  the  heading.  Be¬ 
gin  the  complimentary  close  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
page  so  that  you  can  write  your  signature  under  it,  with 
a  slanting  indention,  without  crowding.  Notice  that 
a  comma  always  follows  the  salutation  in  social  corre¬ 
spondence  and  a  colon,  in  business  letters.  The  compli¬ 
mentary  close  is  followed  by  a  comma. 

In  business  letters  place  the  name  and  the  address  of 
the  person  or  firm  to  which  the  letter  is  going  above  the 
salutation. 


Addressing  an  Envelope 

Before  addressing  an  envelope,  be  sure  that  it  is  right 
side  up;  then,  to  help  determine  the  best  position  for  the 
address,  stamp  the  envelope.  In  using  the  indented 
form  of  address,  see  that  all  indentions  make  even  “  steps  ” 
with  each  line,  approximately  a  half  inch  farther  to  the 
right  than  the  line  directly  above  it.  Do  not  use  a  mixed 
form.  It  is  well  to  put  your  own  address  on  the  envelope 
either  in  the  corner  opposite  the  stamp  or  on  the  back. 
The  post  office  prefers  the  former,  but  in  social  letters 
the  appearance  is  often  more  pleasing  if  the  latter  is 
used. 
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Indented  Form 

Placing  a  Letter  in  an  Envelope 

Fold  each  letter  and  place  it  in  an  envelope  in  such 
a  way  that,  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  envelope  and 
opened,  the  beginning  will  be  the  first  part  to  strike 
the  reader’s  eye.  When  there  is  but  a  single  fold,  it 
should  come  at  the  top. 

12.  Composition  Scale  —  Grade  Eight 

In  measuring  a  composition,  try  to  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions;  then  compare  it  with  the  composi¬ 
tions  that  follow  the  questions. 

1.  Questions 

Subject.  Is  the  subject  of  interest  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  information  or  of  entertainment?  Is  it  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  topic  that  can  be  adequately  covered  in  the 
time  or  the  space  allowed?  Is  the  subject  one  upon 
which  the  writer  is  well-informed? 

Organization  and  development  of  thought.  Does 
the  composition  show  evidences  of  thought?  Does 
it  form  a  connected  “story”  of  closely  related  ideas, 
or  is  it  a  mere  list  of  facts?  Has  it  a  distinct  introduc¬ 
tion,  development,  and  conclusion?  Is  enough  said 
to  make  the  point  clear?  Is  the  information  that  it 
offers  reliable?  Does  the  main  point  receive  the  most 
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emphasis  or  is  too  much  made  of  the  introduction  or 
of  some  minor  point? 

Interest  aroused.  Is  as  much  as  possible  made 
of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  subject?  Is  the  be¬ 
ginning  (including  the  title)  attractive?  Does  the 
“story”  grow  increasingly  interesting  as  it  proceeds? 
Does  it  contain  any  of  the  following  devices  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  attention:  (i)  graphic  details  that  help  one  to 
picture  what  is  described;  (2)  a  repetition,  a  compari¬ 
son,  an  exclamation,  or  a  question;  (3)  rapid  action 
and  dramatic  expressions;  (4)  humor  or  pathos;  (5)  in¬ 
terpretation  of  character;  or  (6)  an  expression  of  personal 
feeling?  Is  the  conclusion  satisfactory?  Is  all  that  is 
said  in  good  taste? 

Use  of  the  sentence.  Is  the  composition  written  in 
separate,  complete  sentences?  Are  the  sentences  free 
from  grammatical  error?  Is  every  reference  clear? 
Have  the  sentences  enough  variety  in  form  to  sound 
natural?  Is  the  thought  in  one  sentence  brought  into 
close  relation  with  the  thought  in  both  the  sentences  that 
precede  and  follow  it? 

Use  of  words.  Are  all  the  words  correctly  and  ef¬ 
fectively  used?  Has  the  writer  a  good  vocabulary? 
Does  he  choose  his  words  carefully?  Does  he  avoid 
awkward  repetitions,  cheap  slang,  and  all  affected  ex¬ 
pressions? 

II.  Compositions 

The  compositions  listed  in  this  paragraph  should  be 
marked  poor  unless  they  have  redeeming  qualities  that 
make  up  for  their  shortcomings:  (i)  all  long  drawn- 
out  stories  that  are  without  point;  (2)  all  stories  that 
are  too  brief  to  be  clear;  (3)  all  stories  that  are  over- 
dramatic,  or  are  in  poor  taste;  (4)  all  stories  that  show 
a  complete  change  in  the  topic  discussed,  or  are  filled 
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with  mixed-up  ideas;  (5)  all  stories  that  are  written  in 
“run-on”  sentences;  (6)  all  stories  that  contain  a  num¬ 
ber  of  grammatical  errors  or  are  filled  with  mistakes  in 
spelling,  capitalization,  or  punctuation. 

The  following  compositions  are  fair. 

Gap  Mountain 

When  at  camp  we  decided  to  take  a  trip  to  Gap 
Mountain,  seven  miles  distant.  When  we  arrived 
there  we  went  up  the  trail  to  the  top.  It  was  only  a 
small  mountain.  It  took  an  hour  to  go  up.  When 
we  reached  the  top  it  was  dark.  We  had  something 
to  eat  and  then  found  a  place  for  our  beds  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain. 

The  next  morning  we  packed  and  went  to  get  our 
food.  It  wasn’t  there.  The  top  of  the  mountain  was 
a  cow  pasture  and  cows  had  eaten  our  breakfast  and 
lunch. 

Thomas  C. 

In  Gap  Mountain  Thomas  gives  a  straightforward  ac¬ 
count  of  a  trip,  but  he  has  not  made  the  most  of  his  op¬ 
portunity.  He  might,  for  example,  have  written  an 
entertaining  story  if  he  had  chosen  to  tell  more  about 
the  mishap  of  the  stolen  lunch.  He  gives  no  forewarn¬ 
ing  of  the  loss  and  leaves  one  to  imagine  how  the  boys 
felt  when  they  found  their  breakfast  and  lunch  gone. 

A  Forest  Fire 

One  very  hot,  windy  day  in  August  all  of  us  boys 
were  out  in  the  hay  field  haying  when  the  noon  train 
went  past  as  usual.  A  little  later  we  began  to  see 
smoke.  We  unhitched  the  horses  and  put  them  in  the 
barn  while  the  men  got  their  shovels  and  started 
for  the  railroad  track.  The  four  of  us  boys  grabbed 
milk  cans  and  filled  them  with  water.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  place  where  the  smoke  came  from,  we  found  the 
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woods  were  on  fire.  We  didn’t  get  very  close  because 
it  was  too  hot.  Soon  the  section  men  came  on  a  motor 
car  and  went  to  work.  Afterward  the  men  sent  us  to  the 
railway  station  at  Bradford  to  telephone  to  Concord  for 
a  fire  train.  The  men  stopped  the  fire  just  before  it 
reached  a  pile  of  lumber  that  had  been  cut  from  the 
lot.  The  place  is  now  growing  up  to  blueberry  bushes. 

Arnold  C. 

In  ^  Forest  Fire  Arnold  starts  out  with  a  good  intro¬ 
ductory  sentence,  but  fails  to  work  his  story  up  to  a 
good  climax. 

This  composition  is  good. 

My  First  Ride  in  an  Airplane 

I  had  my  first  ride  in  an  airplane  at  Sudbury 
Beach.  I  was  at  a  picnic  with  some  friends  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  owner  of  the  planes.  They  asked 
me  if  I  cared  to  go  up,  and  I  said  I  should  be  delighted 
for  I  am  interested  in  airplanes  and  I  hope  to  be  an 
aviator. 

I  got  into  the  plane  and  was  strapped  so  I  could  not 
fall  out,  and  then  we  “took  off.”  At  first  it  seemed 
as  if  we  were  in  an  automobile.  Then  we  circled 
around  and  began  to  climb.  We  did  not  go  very  high 
for  it  was  the  first  time  I  was  ever  up.  It  is  a  feeling 
like  going  in  a  roller-coaster. 

Then  we  began  to  descend.  That  is  the  part  that 
I  did  not  relish  very  much.  The  ground  came  too 
quickly.  It  makes  one  rather  dizzy.  Then,  when  we 
touched  the  ground,  we  bounced  five  or  six  feet  and 
then  took  a  few  small  bounces  and  then  we  came  to  a 
stop.  Our  landing  speed  was  about  thirty-five  miles 
an  hour.  The  roaring  motor  was  muffled  to  a  calm 
and  steady  hum  and  I  was  assisted  out.  When  I 
stepped  on  the  ground  I  felt  rather  strange. 


John 
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John  has  told  his  story  in  a  simple,  direct  way  with¬ 
out  affectation  or  exaggeration  and  at  the  same  time 
has  given  many  details  that  make  you  realize  what  his 
experience  was  like.  The  composition  fails  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  lacks  variety  in  its  ex¬ 
pression.  For  one  thing  it  contains  too  many  sentences 
that  begin  with  then. 

This  composition  is  excellent. 

The  Christening  of  No.  13 

One  day  last  May  my  father  took  me  over  to  the 
Navy  Yard  in  Charlestown  to  watch  the  christening  of 
one  of  the  small  boats  there.  Father  entered  into  con¬ 
versation  with  the  man  in  charge  of  the  Navy  Yard 
who,  to  my  surprise,  asked  me  to  christen  the  boat. 
I  accepted  the  offer  and  was  given  a  bottle  of  salt 
water  with  which  to  do  the  christening. 

Soon  the  workmen  began  to  shout  and  the  man  in 
charge  gave  the  command  to  give  way.  The  men  put 
heavy  grease  on  the  runners  and  began  to  saw  the 
piles  that  held  the  ship.  I  felt  frightened  and  my 
heart  thumped  so  hard  that  I  could  almost  hear  it. 
The  great  moment  was  near!  I  went  on  a  little  plat¬ 
form  with  the  commander  and  some  other  officers. 

“Ready!”  shouted  the  men. 

“I  christen  thee  The  Marion,”  I  yelled  and  crash! 
went  the  bottle. 

The  ship  glided  into  the  water  as  gently  as  a  bird 
and  it  was  all  over.  The  ship  now  sails  under  the  offi¬ 
cial  title  of  “Marion  No.  13.” 

Margaret 

In  The  Christening  of  No.  13  Margaret  tells  a  clear, 
dramatic  story  that  increases  in  interest  as  it  proceeds. 
The  introduction  gives  all  of  the  facts  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  what  follows  clear,  the  story  itself  is  told 
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in  sufficient  detail  and  works  up  to  a  good  climax,  and 
the  ending  is  an  effective  one.  Notice  that  Margaret’s 
sentences  show  variety  in  form  and  are  without  affecta¬ 
tion.  They  are  simple  and  natural.  Notice  also  that 
the  words  she  uses  help  one  to  feel  the  excitement  of 
the  occasion  and  to  see  what  happened;  take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  yelled,  crash,  glided,  as  gently  as  a  bird. 

13.  Program  for  Individual  Progress  in  Functional 


Grammar  and 

Unit  No.  i 

1.  Using  Words  Correctly,  page 

3- 

2.  Test  A.  First  Form,  Sixteen 
Common  Errors,  page  4. 

3.  Test  A.  Practice  Exercises, 
pages  247-253.  _ 

4.  The  Relations  of  Words  in  a 
Sentence.  Review,  pages  17-18; 
Words,  Phrases,  and  Clauses  as 
Modifiers,  pages  19-21 ;  Summaries, 
pages  254-260. 

5.  Review.  The  Parts  of  Speech, 
pages  21-22;  Words  Serving  as  Two 
Parts  of  Speech,  pages  22-25;  Sum¬ 
maries,  The  Parts  of  Speech,  pages 
260-261 ;  Phrases,  pages  261-264. 

6.  Mastery  of  the  Sentence.  Test 
No.  I,  pages  26-28. 

7.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises, 
pages  28-30. 

Unit  No.  2 

1.  Vocabulary  Study,  page  49. 

2.  Review  Practice.  Sentence 
Study,  pages  50-51. 

3.  Nouns.  Classification  and 
Form,  pages  52-53;  Uses,  pages 
53-55;  Summaries,  pages  264-269. 

4.  Independent  Words,  pages 
269-272. 

5.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises, 
pages  56-57- 
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Unit  No.  3 

1.  The  Use  of  Verbs.  Importance 
of  the  Study  of  Verbs,  pages  66-68; 
Review.  Agreement  of  a  Verb  with 
its  Subject,  page  68. 

2.  Verbs.  Transitive  and  In¬ 
transitive,  pages  68-72;  The  Two 
Forms  of  a  Transitive  Verb,  pages 

72-75- 

3.  Summaries,  pages  272-274. 

4.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Test 

B.  First  Form.  Singular  and 
Plural  Verbs,  page  75. 

5.  Test  B.  Practice  Exercises, 
pages  274-278. 

6.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises, 
pages  76-77. 

Unit  No.  4 

1.  The  Adjective.  Descriptive 
Adjectives,  pages  92-93;  Limiting 
Adjectives,  pages  94-95. 

2.  The  Adverb,  pages  95-96. 

3.  Comparison  of  Adjectives  and 
Adverbs,  pages  96-99;  Summaries, 
pages  278-281. 

4.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Test 

C.  First  Form.  Adjectives  and  Ad¬ 
verbs,  pages  99-100. 

5.  Test  C.  Practice  E.xercises, 
pages  282-286. 

6.  Adjective  Phrases  and  Clauses. 
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pages  loo-ioi ;  Clauses,  Descriptive 
and  Determinate,  pages  101-102. 

7.  Adverbial  Phrases  and 
Clauses,  pages  102-103. 

8.  Vocabulary  Study,  page  104. 

9.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises, 
pages  1 04- 1 07. 

Unit  No.  5 

1.  Vocabulary  Study,  pages  113- 
114. 

2.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Re¬ 
view  for  the  First  Half  Year.  Test 
A.  Second  Form,  pages  120-121; 
Test  B.  Second  Form,  page  121; 
Test  C.  Second  Form,  pages  121- 
122. 

3.  Sentences.  Simple,  Complex, 
and  Compound,  page  122;  The 
Simple  Sentence,  pages  1 22-1 23; 
The  Complex  Sentence,  pages  124- 
1 27 ;  The  Compound  Sentence,  pages 
127-130;  Summary,  pages  286-291. 

4.  Mastery  of  the  Sentence.  Test 
No.  2,  pages  130-132. 

5.  Self-Testing  Review  Exer¬ 
cises,  pages  133-135- 


Unit  No.  6 

1.  Pronouns.  Kinds,  pages  142- 
izp|.;  Case  of  Pronouns,  pages  144- 
147;  The  Pronoun  and  its  Antece¬ 
dent,  pages  147-149;  Summary, 
pages  291-296. 

2.  Vocabulary  Study,  page  150. 

3.  Practice  in  Making  Sentences 
Clear,  pages  151-154. 

4.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Test 

D.  First  Form.  Personal  and  In¬ 
terrogative  Pronouns,  page  154. 

5.  Test  D.  Practice  Exercises, 
pages  296-301. 

6.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises, 
pages  155-157- 
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Unit  No.  7 

1 .  Use  of  the  Verb  in  Expressing 
Time.  Tense.  Present,  Past,  and 
Future,  pages  169-170;  Using  S'/ja// 
and  Will  Correctly,  pages  1 71-172. 

2.  Simple  and  Perfect  Tenses, 
pages  1 73-1 74;  Agreement  in  Per¬ 
son  of  a  Verb  and  its  Subject,  pages 

174-175- 

3.  Verbs.  Regular  and  Irregular, 
pages  176-178. 

4.  Summary.  The  Verb,  pages 
30 1 -3 10. 

5.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Test 

E.  First  Form.  The  Right  Form 
of  a  Verb,  page  178. 

6.  Test  E.  Practice  Exercises, 
pages  31 1-3 1 9. 

7.  Words  Serving  Two  Purposes. 
Verbal  Adjectives,  pages  179-181; 
The  Verbal  Noun,  or  Infinitive, 
pages  181-184;  The  Gerund  (op¬ 
tional),  pages  184-185. 

8.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises, 
pages  185-187. 

Unit  No.  8 

1.  Choice  of  Adjective  Modifiers, 
pages  195-197-  . 

2.  The  Relative  Pronoun,  pages 
197-200;  Summary,  pages  319-322. 

3.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Test 

F.  First  Form.  Pronouns  used  as 
Connectives,  page  200. 

4.  Test  F.  Practice  Exercises, 
pages  322-325. 

5.  Self-Tes ting  Review  Exercises, 
pages  201-202. 

Unit  No.  9 

1 .  Choice  of  Adverbial  Modifiers, 
pages  209-21 1 ;  Nouns  and  Pro¬ 
nouns  as  Modifiers,  pages  211-212; 
Placing  Modifiers,  pages  212-213. 

2.  Connectives.  Co-ordinating 
Conjunctions,  pages  2 13-214;  Sub- 
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ordinating  Connectives,  pages  214- 
215;  Summary,  pages  325-327- 

3.  The  Correct  Use  of  Preposi¬ 
tions  and  Conjunctions,  pages  215- 
219. 

4.  Vocabulary  Study,  page  219. 

5.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Test 
G.  First  Form.  Prepositions  and 
Conjunctions,  page  220. 

6.  Test  G.  Practice  Exercises, 
pages  327-331. 

7.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises, 
pages  220-223. 

Unit  No.  10 

I.  Using  Words  Correctly.  Re¬ 
view  for  the  Second  Half  Year.  Test 


D.  Second  Form,  page  234;  Test 

E.  Second  Form,  pages  234-235; 
Test  F.  Second  Form,  page  235; 
Test  G.  Second  Form,  page  236. 

2.  Review.  The  Sentence,  pages 
236-240. 

3.  The  Noun,  or  Substantive, 
Element,  in  a  Sentence.  Choice  of 
Substantives,  pages  331-332;  The 
Predicate  Objective,  pages  332-333; 
The  Noun  Clause  in  Direct  and  In¬ 
direct  Discourse,  pages  333-336. 

4.  Mastery  of  the  Sentence. 
Test  No.  3,  pages  240-242. 

5.  Self-Testing  Review  Exercises, 
pages  243-246. 


14.  Planned  Reading  ^ 

The  outlines  given  here  are  intended  to  help  you  guide 
your  reading  so  that  it  will  be  both  profitable  and  en¬ 
joyable.  The  lists  included  are  meant  merely  to  be  sug¬ 
gestive,  for  you  will  undoubtedly  wish  to  use  a  plan  which 
is  partly  made  out  by  yourself. 

Animals 

Books  About  Training  Animals:  Training  of  Wild  Animals, 
Bostock.  Under  the  Big  Top,  Cooper.  The  Puppy  Book, 
Semmon.  Pets  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Macself. 

Short  Stories:  Gulliver  the  Great,  Dyer.  Stickeen,  Muir. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida.  The  Jungle  Books,  Kipling. 

Longer  Stories:  Bambi:  the  Life  Story  of  a  Deer,  Salten. 
Smokey,  the  Cowhorse,  James.  Lad,  a  Dog,  Terhune.  Bob, 
Son  of  Battle,  Ollivant.  The  White  Pony  of  the  Hills,  Greene. 

Aviation 

Stories:  Falcons  of  France,  Nordhoff  and  Hall.  From  the 
Ground  Up,  Simonds  and  Black.  Jump!  Glanman. 

History  of  Aviation:  Conquering  the  Air,  Williams.  Narra- 

*  For  other  outlines  see  Book  Three  of  The  Open  Door  English  Series. 
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tive  History  of  Aviation,  Goldstrom.  Sky  High,  Hodgins 
and  Magoun. 

Poems:  Letter  to  an  Aviator  in  France,  Conkling.  Men 
Have  Wings  at  Last,  Peabody.  Air  Squadron,  White.  Lind¬ 
bergh,  Gray. 

Biography:  We,  Lindbergh.  Heroes  of  the  Air,  Fraser.  Riders 
of  the  Wind,  Shenton.  Skyward,  Byrd. 

Exploits  of  Boys  and  Girls 

Biography:  Girl  in  White  Armor,  Paine.  Daughter  of  the 
Seine,  Eaton.  Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Years  After,  Bok.  Boy¬ 
hood  Stories  of  Famous  Men,  Gather.  Lives  of  Girls  Who 
Became  Famous,  Bolton.  Ten  Boys  from  History,  Sweetser. 
Ten  Girls  from  History,  Sweetser. 

Travel  and  Adventure:  Boy  Scout  with  Byrd,  Siple.  David 
Goes  Voyaging,  Putnam.  Marco  Polo,  Junior,  Franck.  Tender¬ 
foot  with  Peary,  Borup. 

Stories:  Betty  Zane,  Grey.  Andy  Breaks  Trail,  Skinner. 
Barnaby  Lee,  Bennett.  Jacqueline  of  the  Carrier  Pigeons, 
Seaman. 

Brave  Captains 

Biography:  Exciting'  Adventures  of  Captain  John  Smith, 
Quinn.  Paul  Jones,  Seawell.  The  Book  of  Bravery,  Lanier, 

Poetry:  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Longfellow.  Warren’s 
Address  to  the  American  Soldiers,  Pierpont.  Horatius,  Ma¬ 
caulay. 

Stories:  Falcons  of  France,  Nordhoff  and  Hall.  Captains 
Courageous,  Kipling.  Wide  Courses,  Connelly. 

Our  Fight  for  Liberty 

Biography:  The  Boy  Who  Loved  Freedom  (Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son),  Wade.  George  Washington,  Scudder.  Boys  of  ’76, 
Coffin.  Paul  Revere,  Moses. 

Poetry:  The  Concord  Hymn,  Emerson.  The  American 
Flag,  Drake.  Paul  Revere’s  Ride,  Longfellow. 

Stories:  Janice  Meredith,  Ford.  Tom  Strong,  Washington’s 
Scout,  Mason.  A  Man  Without  a  Country,  Hale. 
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Famous  Novels  and  Plays 
Enjoyed  by  Older  Boys 
AND  Girls  ^ 

*Ivanhoe,  Scott 
*Three  Musketeers.  Dumas 
*01iver  Twist.  Dickens 
*Christmas  Carol.  Dickens 
*David  Copperfield.  Dickens 
*Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 
Dana 

*Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Dickens 
*Silas  Marner.  George  Eliot 
*Merchant  of  Venice.  Shakespeare 
*Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 
Shakespeare 

Some  Famous  Poems  by 
English  Poets 

*The  Revenge.  Tennyson 
*The  Lady  of  Shalott.  Tennyson 
*Sir  Galahad.  Tennyson 
*Gareth  and  Lynette.  Tennyson 
*The  Pied  Piper.  Browning 
*The  Boy  and  the  Angel.  Brown¬ 
ing 

*Herve  Riel.  Browning 
*How  They  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix. 
Browning 

*Sohrab  and  Rustum.  Arnold 
*Lucy  Gray.  Wordsworth 
*The  Daffodils.  Wordsworth 
*The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mar¬ 
iner.  Coleridge 


Other  Times  in  Our 
Country " 

*Hoosier  School  Boy.  Eggleston 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Stowe 
Two  Little  Confederates.  Page 
*Last  of  the  Mohicans.  Cooper 
Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 
Fox 

Lucky  Sixpence.  Knipe 
Covered  Wagon.  Hough 
Emmeline.  Singmaster 
Hoosier  Schoolmaster.  Eggleston 
*A  Man  Without  a  Country. 
Hale 

With  the  Indians  in  the  Rock¬ 
ies.  Schultz 
Girls  of  ’64.  Knipe 
Colonial  Twins  of  Virginia. 
Perkins 

Continental  Dollar.  Knipe 
Last  of  the  Chiefs.  Altsheler 
*Deerslayer.  Cooper 
Young  Forester.  Grey 
Texan  Scouts.  Altsheler 
*The  Spy.  Cooper 
Young  Alaskans.  Hough 
Last  of  the  Plainsmen.  Grey 
Dreadful  River  Cave.  Schultz 
Virginian.  Wister 
Running  Eagle.  Schultz 
Danger  Trail.  Schultz 
Maid  of  ’76.  Knipe 
On  the  Plains  with  Custer.  Sabin 
Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Thompson 
Apauk,  Caller  of  Buffalo.  Schultz 


’  Arranged  in  order  of  their  popularity  as  indicated  in  the  Winnetka  Grader 
Book  List. 

*  Of  literary  merit. 
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Biography 

Story  of  My  Life.  Keller 
Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Years  After. 
Bok 

Boys’  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Nicolay 

Boys’  Life  of  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt.  Hagedorn 
*Autobiography.  Franklin 
Up  from  Slavery.  Washington 

Stories  of  the  Sea  " 

*Captains  Courageous.  Kipling 
*Jim  Davis.  Masefield 
Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under 
the  Sea.  Verne 

*Two  Years  before  the  Mast. 
Dana 

*Dark  Frigate.  Hawes 
*Mutineers.  Hawes 
Sea  Hawk.  Sabatini 
*Adrift  on  an  Ice-Pan.  Grenfell 

About  Boys  and  Girls  " 

Penrod.  Tarkington 
*Prince  and  Pauper.  Clemens 


Jo’s  Boys.  Alcott 
Crimson  Sweater.  Barbour 
Just  Patty.  Webster 
*Tom  Brown’s  School  Days. 
Hughes 

When  Patty  Went  to  College. 
Webster 

Young  Pitcher.  Grey 
Anne  of  Avonlea.  Montgomery 
Baby  Elton,  Quarter-Back.  Quirk 
Rose  in  Bloom.  Alcott 
Track’s  End.  Carruth 
Timothy’s  Quest.  Wiggin 
Seventeen.  Tarkington 
Jacqueline  of  the  Carrier  Pigeons, 
Seaman 

Ungava  Bob.  Wallace 
Lass  of  the  Silver  Sword.  Du 
Bois 

Four  Gordons.  Brown 
When  Sarah  Saved  the  Day. 
Singmaster 

For  the  Honor  of  the  School, 
Barbour 

Mother  Carey’s  Chickens.  Wiggin 
New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca. 
Wiggin 


Checking  List 

Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  I 

Exercise  i,  pages  28-29.  The  directions  in  the  first  set  are  definite  and 
complete  and  are  therefore  the  better.  Those  in  the  second  set  con¬ 
tain  pronouns  without  antecedents  and  are  otherwise  indefinite  and 
confusing. 

Exercise  2,  page  29.  (i)  Cruel,  merciless;  (2)  miserly,  stingy;  (3)  irri¬ 

tated,  provoked;  (4)  mournful,  doleful;  (5)  wonder,  astonishment. 

'  Arranged  in  order  of  their  popularity  as  indicated  in  the  Winnetka  Graded 
Book  List. 

*  Of  literary  merit. 
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Exercise  3,  page  29.  (i)  Copper  wire  should  be  substituted  for  wire 

made  out  of  coppery  (2)  carefully,  for  with  care-,  (3)  rich  farmer,  for  farmer 
who  was  rich;  (4)  an  immense  boulder,  for  a  boulder  which  was  immense 
in  size. 

Exercise  4,  pages  29-30.  These  phrases  should  be  used  in  place  of  the 
clauses  given: 

In  Group  A:  (i)  At  the  side  of  the  road;  (2)  in  the  shallow  water;  (3) 
before  sunrise. 

In  Group  B:  (i)  Hurrying  down  the  street  (in  place  of  who  were 
hurrying  down  the  street) ;  (2)  made  of  an  old  sail  (in  place  of  which  was 
made  of  an  old  sail);  (3)  firing  a  salute  (in  place  of  which  were  firing 
a  salute). 

In  Group  C:  (i)  To  avoid  being  late;  (2)  to  watch  the  ball  game; 
(3)  to  make  the  room  look  clean  and  neat. 

Exercise  5,  page  30.  (i)  The  word  shall  (not  will)  is  used  in  a  question 

with  the  pronoun  I  as  its  subject. 

(2)  A  verb  is  modified  by  an  adverb;  therefore  the  adverb  surely  and 
not  the  adjective  sure  is  used. 

(3)  Have  scarcely  is  a  negative  statement;  haven't  scarcely  is  a  double 
negative  and  should  not  be  used. 


Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  II 

Exercise  i,  page  56.  The  Tomb  of  the  Unknozvn  Soldier.  The  sentences 
deal  with  a  single  topic  and  are  too  closely  related  to  permit  them  to  be 
arranged  in  more  than  one  paragraph. 

Exercise  2,  page  56.  The  best  titles  for  a  brief  story  are: 

An  Embarrassing  Moment 
When  My  Dog  Got  Me  into  Trouble 
Caught  in  the  Act 
A  Pleasant  Memory 

Exercise  3,  page  56.  The  climax  of  a  story  is  the  point  of  greatest 
interest.  The  development  should  be  the  longest  part  of  a  story.  The 
introduction  should  show  who  and  what  the  story  is  about  and  when 
and  where  it  takes  place. 

Exercise  4,  pages  56-57.  Notice  the  capital  letters  and  the  periods; 
In  the  days  of  chivalry  men  were  largely  engaged  in  fighting.  The 
forging  of  weapons  and  armor  consequently  became  an  important 
industry.  Many  an  invincible  hero  was  thought  to  owe  his  success 
primarily  to  a  wonderful  sword.  The  smith,  therefore,  was  considered 
a  useful  personage. 
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Exercise  5,  page  57. 

1.  January  13,  1934,  at  three  o’clock. 

2.  From  April  21,  1564,  to  April  22,  1616. 

3.  Monday  afternoon,  December  twelfth,  at  three-thirty. 

4.  At  783  Main  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio,  February  12,  1934,  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening. 

Exercise  6,  page  57.  Profitable,  unprofitable;  cheerful,  gloomy  (mourn¬ 
ful,  doleful);  fascinating,  repulsive;  excellent,  very  poor;  thrilling,  dull 
(prosy,  commonplace,  tedious). 

Exercise  7,  page  57.  Knives,  boxes,  geese,  mice,  sheep,  deer,  cities, 
armies,  thieves,  witches,  tornadoes,  potatoes. 

Exercise  8,  page  57.  i.  Boxes;  2.  cities;  3.  knives. 

Exercise  9,  page  57.  The  word  army  is  a  collective  noun  because  in  the 
singular  number  it  means  more  than  one  person  or  thing. 

Exercise  10,  page  57.  The  possessive  plural  of  the  word  boy  is  formed 
by  the  addition  of  an  5  and  an  apostrophe  (boys’) ;  the  possessive  plural 
of  the  noun  woman,  by  the  addition  of  an  apostrophe  and  an  5  to  the 
plural  form  women  (women’s). 

Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  Ill 

Exercise  i,  page  76.  The  introductory  words  for  the  first  paragraph 
are:  From  the  north;  for  the  second,  A  British  king;  for  the  third.  The  new 
settlers. 

Exercise  2,  page  76.  The  paragraph  topics  of  the  selection  are: 

I.  The  tribes  molesting  Britain 

II.  How  the  warriors  from  the  Baltic  came  to  settle  in  Britain 

III.  The  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  invaders 

Exercise  3,  pages  76-77. 

Transitive  verbs  completed  by  an  object  noun  or  pronoun:  seized 
(sentence  No.  5);  lit  (sentence  No.  6). 

Complete  intransitive  verbs:  echoed  (sentence  No.  i) ;  rushed  (sentence 
No.  5).  _ 

An  intransitive  verb  used  to  link  a  predicate  noun  to  the  subject: 
was  (sentence  No.  2);  became  (sentence  No.  3). 

An  intransitive  verb  used  to  link  a  predicate  adjective  to  the  subject: 
were  (sentence  No.  4);  was  (sentence  No.  7). 

Exercise  4,  page  77.  i.  Switzerland,  which  is  situated  in  Central 
Europe,  is  a  republic;  or  Switzerland,  a  republic,  is  situated  in  Central 
Europe. 

2.  In  Norway  there  are  many  deep  fiords  which  are  very  beautiful. 

3.  Lithuania,  which  is  a  buffer  state  between  Germany  and  Russia, 
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is  situated  on  the  Baltic  Sea;  or  Lithuania,  a  buffer  state  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia,  is  situated  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 

4.  The  Italian  Lakes,  which  are  frequently  visited  by  travelers,  lie 
south  of  the  Alps;  or  South  of  the  Alps  lie  the  Italian  Lakes,  which 
are  frequently  visited  by  travelers. 

Exercise  5,  page  77.  i.  The  singular  verb  was  is  used  in  this  sentence 
because  its  subject,  a  thousand  dollars,  is  an  amount  of  money  regarded 
as  a  single  sum. 

2.  The  plural  verb  were  is  used  here  because  the  two  singular  subjects 
joined  by  the  conjunction  and  are  thus  made  plural. 

3.  The  verb  is  is  singular  in  number  to  agree  with  its  subject,  flock, 
a  collective  noun  singular  in  number. 

4.  The  verb  were  is  plural  to  agree  with  its  plural  subject  members. 

5.  The  verb  is  going  is  singular  in  number  to  agree  with  two  singular 
subjects  joined  by  the  word  nor. 

6.  The  verb  was  is  singular  in  number  to  agree  with  the  singular 
subject  governor. 


Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  IV 

Exercise  i,  pages  1 04-1 05.  New  Reading  Plan  Gains  Favor  with  Book 
Club  Members  or  New  Reading  Plan  Arouses  Enthusiasm. 

Exercise  2,  page  105.  (a)  Rare;  twinkle;  grows,  (b)  Meadows;  cattle; 

gleaming.  (c)  Rich;  glossy;  golden. 

Exercise  3,  page  105.  Haze,  graze,  ways;  kite,  flight,  bright;  spire, 
attire,  fire;  yellow,  fellow,  mellow. 

Exercise  4,  page  106.  (i)  Possessive  pronoun  used  as  an  adjective: 

his  (sceptre);  (2)  predicate  adjective:  grave  (brow);  (3)  Descriptive 
adjective:  softened  (accents);  (4)  an  adverb  of  manner:  calmly  (spoke); 
(5)  an  adverb  of  place;  around  (looked). 

Exercise  5,  page  106.  The  first  paragraph  is  better  because  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  sentences  that  are  clear  in  meaning  and  easy  to  read.  It  does 
not,  like  the  second  paragraph,  contain  pronouns  which  seem  to  refer 
to  the  wrong  person  or  thing. 

Exercise  6,  page  106.  The  Valkyries  were  the  fair-haired  daughters  of 
Wotan,  the  ruler  of  the  gods.  Their  chief  duty  was  to  hover  over  a 
battlefield  and  select  the  brave  from  among  the  fallen.  These  they 
bore  on  their  fiery  steeds  to  Valhalla,  the  home  of  the  gods. 

Exercise  7,  pages  106-107.  i.  Since  an  adjective  must  agree  in  num¬ 
ber  with  the  noun  it  modifies,  the  word  this,  which  is  singular  in  num¬ 
ber,  is  used  with  the  singular  noun  kind. 

2.  Since  the  word  required  in  the  sentence  completes  the  linking 
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verb  looked  and  modifies  the  subject  woman,  a  predicate  adjective 
beautiful  and  not  the  adverb  beautifully  is  used. 

3.  Since  two  persons  are  compared,  the  comparative  degree  brighter 
and  not  the  superlative  brightest  is  used. 

4.  Since  the  word  modified  is  a  verb,  the  adverb  slowly,  and  not  the 
adjective  sloiv,  is  used. 

5.  The  word  modified  is  the  verb  did-,  therefore,  the  adverb  well  and 
not  the  adjective  good  is  required. 

Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  V 

Exercise  i,  page  133.  Introductory  words  for  the  second  paragraph 
are.  Last  week-,  for  the  third.  School  begins  next  Tuesday-,  for  the  fourth. 
Thank  you. 

Exercise  2,  page  133.  (i)  With  Dear  Sir:  Yours  truly  or  Yours  very 

truly-,  (2)  with  My  dear  Mrs.  Smith:  Sincerely  yours  or  Grateftdly  yours-, 
(3)  with  Dear  Grandmother:  Lovingly  yours  or  Affectionately  yours. 

Exercise  3,  pages  1 33-1 34.  i.  Who  were  in  a  hurry  sped  down  or  who 

were  late  hurried  doivn. 

2.  *  *  *  an  unusual  collection  *  *  *  we  were  interested. 

3.  When  the  boys  arrived  in  town  they  got  off  their  bicycles  and 
bought  some  ice  cream. 

4.  The  path  (walk)  was  bordered  by  trees.  As  we  walked  (went) 
down  it,  we  enjoyed  the  shade. 

5.  James  Watt,  the  great  inventor,  *  *  *  devised  the  steam  engine. 

Exercise  4,  page  134.  i.  Laconic,  brief;  2.  tantalize,  tease;  3.  de¬ 
pressing,  gloomy;  4.  fascinating,  charming;  5.  inspiration,  stimu¬ 
lating  example;  6.  prophesy,  foretell;  7.  mysteriously,  secretly; 
8.  calamity,  disaster. 

Exercise  5,  page  134. 

I.  Stevenson’s  childhood 

II.  His  search  for  health,  and  his  final  success  as  a  writer 

III.  His  appearance  and  character 

Exercise  6,  page  135.  The  paragraph  about  Nantucket  keeps  to  one 
topic  and  is  the  better  of  the  two. 

Exercise  7,  page  135.  i.  The  adverb  hardly  is  negative  in  character; 
therefore,  to  avoid  a  double  negative,  we  use  could  with  it  rather  than 
couldn't. 

2.  The  word  only  modifies  the  word  hour  and  should  be  placed  near 
it. 

3.  Since  the  word  modified  is  a  verb,  the  adverb  almost,  and  not  the 
adjective  most,  is  used, 
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4.  The  adverb  well  requires  an  adverb  (not  an  adjective)  as  a  modifier; 
therefore,  the  word  really  and  not  the  word  real  is  used  with  it. 

5.  Only  one  negative  should  be  used,  for  two  counteract  each  other. 

Exercise  8,  page  135.  A  paragraph  is  a  sentence  or  group  of  related 

sentences  dealing  with  a  single  topic. 

For  definitions  of  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentences,  see 
page  286. 

Exercise  9,  page  135.  The  sentences  beginning  Last  night  1  heard  and 
Now  I  can  get  are  simple. 

The  first  sentence  and  the  one  beginning  Do  you  remember  are  complex. 

The  sentences  beginning  We  planned  to  climb  and  1  zvas  glad  are 
compound. 

Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  VI 

Exercise  i,  page  155. 

I.  Aunt  Doleful’s  prediction  of  Cornelia’s  death 

II.  Mrs.  Jones’s  spasms  and  the  suddenness  of  death 

III.  The  dangerous  play  in  which  the  children  are  engaged 

IV.  The  probable  burglar 

Exercise  2,  page  155.  Outline  No.  2,  because  it  suggests  a  connected 
story  that  leads  to  an  interesting  climax  and  a  satisfactory  conclu¬ 
sion,  is  the  better  of  the  two. 

Exercise  3,  page  156.  i.  Alfred  promised  his  father  to  try  to  do  better 
work. 

2.  Margaret  selected  a  new  dress  and  paid  for  it,  or  After  selecting  a 
new  dress,  Margaret  paid  the  clerk  for  it. 

3.  Mother,  shaking  her  head  at  us,  took  the  baby. 

Exercise  4,  page  156.  Loyal,  faithful;  relent,  forgive;  cherish,  care 
for;  considerate,  thoughtful;  intimate,  close;  optimistic,  hopeful. 

Exercise  5,  page  156.  a.  The  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  boasted,  “I  can 
catch  Robin  Hood.” 

b.  The  pronoun  was  changed  from  the  third  person  to  the  first. 
The  verb  was  written  in  the  present  tense.  A  comma  was  used  to  set 
off  the  quotation,  and  quotation  marks  were  used  to  enclose  the  words 
spoken. 

Exercise  6,  page  156. 

“You  are  working  late  tonight,  Uriah,”  I  said. 

"Yes,  Master  Copperfield,”  replied  Uriah. 

"I  suppose  you  are  quite  a  great  lawyer,”  I  said. 

" Me,  Master  Copperfield?”  said  Uriah.  "Oh,  no!  I’m  a  very  humble 
person.” 
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“Perhaps  you’ll  be  a  partner  in  Mr.  Wicktield’s  business  one  of  these 
days,”  I  said,  “and  it  will  be  Wickfield  and  Heep.” 

“Oh,  no.  Master  Copperfield,”  returned  Uriah,  “I  am  much  too 
humble  for  that.” 

Exercise  7,  page  157.  i.  The  pronoun  iis  is  in  the  accusative  case, 
object  of  the  preposition  with. 

2.  Her  is  in  the  accusative  case,  object  of  the  verb  lift. 

3.  Me  is  in  the  accusative  case,  object  of  the  preposition  to,  under¬ 
stood  (or  the  indirect  object  of  the  verb  give). 

4.  We  is  in  the  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb  must  let.  I  is 
in  the  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb  am. 

5.  She  is  in  the  nominative  case,  a  predicate  pronoun  used  to  com¬ 
plete  the  linking  verb  was. 

Exercise  8,  page  157. 

(1)  The  series  is  found  in  Sentence  No.  3. 

(2)  The  appositive,  a  big  black  creature,  is  in  Sentence  No.  2. 

(3)  The  descriptive  clause  starts  with  which  stared  and  is  in  Sentence 
No.  I. 

(4)  The  introductory  clause  is  composed  of  the  first  eight  words  in 
Sentence  No.  4. 

Commas  should  be  placed  after  (i)  coiv,  (2)  bear,  creature',  (3)  me, 
berries',  (4)  down. 

Exercise  9,  page  157.  i.  The  singular  pronominal  adjective  her  is 
used  to  agree  with  its  antecedent  each,  which  is  also  singular  in  number. 

2.  The  pronoun  whom  is  the  object  of  the  verb  did  see  and  is  in  the 
accusative  case. 

3.  The  pronoun  me  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  between  and  is  in 
the  accusative  case. 

4.  The  pronoun  /  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  am  (understood),  and 
is  in  the  nominative  case. 

5.  The  pronoun  he  is  a  predicate  pronoun  used  to  complete  the  link¬ 
ing  verb  was,  and  is  in  the  nominative  case. 


Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  VII 

Exercise  i,  page  185.  Outline  No.  I  is  better  because  the  topics  are 
grouped  under  main  headings  and  arranged  in  a  good  sequence. 

Exercise  2,  pages  185-186.  Eighth  Grade  Makes  Book  Showing  Beauties 
of  America  might  be  used  as  a  headline. 

Exercise  3,  page  186.  a.  Birds,  the  Friends  of  a  Farmer  could  be  used  for 
a  title  to  the  paragraph.  The  sentences  should  be  arranged  as  follows: 

Birds  are  among  a  farmer’s  best  friends.  Quails  eat  countless  num- 
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bers  of  grasshoppers.  Owls  devour  field  mice.  Other  birds  destroy 
quantities  of  injurious  insects.  Even  a  crow  is  useful  for  it,  too,  helps 
in  the  destruction  of  insects. 

b.  The  first  sentence  in  the  paragraph  above  is  the  key  sentence. 

Exercise  4,  pages  1 86.  Note  the  use  of  periods  and  capital  letters: 

After  the  two  *  *  *  lawn.  Sometimes  all  four  *  *  *  *  together.  At 
other  times  *  *  *  dozen.”  He  would  *  *  *  flight.  To  this  performance 
*  *  *  applause. 

Exercise  5,  page  187.  The  sentences  may  be  written  as  follows: 

In  September  the  beaver  begins  to  prepare  for  winter.  To  secure 
deep  water  for  his  winter  home,  he  builds  a  dam  across  a  stream.  For 
the  foundation  of  his  house  he  uses  two  cr  three  sunken  logs.  On 
these  he  piles  sticks,  driftwood,  and  short  poles,  and  weights  them 
down  with  mud  and  stone.  In  this  way  he  gradually  builds  up  strong 
walls. 

Exercise  6,  page  187.  i.  The  boy  pulled  up  his  line  and  out  came  a 
beautiful  trout.  2.  The  boats  were  fastened  to  the  dock,  and  the  oars 
were  in  the  boat  house.  3.  Into  the  ho2X  jumped  the  boys  and  rowed 
across  the  lake. 

Exercise  7,  page  187.  i.  The  sentence  requires  the  intransitive  verb 
to  lie  the  past  of  which  is  lay,  and  not  the  transitive  verb  to  lay 
(meaning  to  put),  the  past  of  which  is  laid. 

2.  The  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  come  is  came  and  not  come. 

3.  Don't  is  a  contraction  of  do  not  and  since  we  do  not  say,  John's 
brother  do  not  like  to  skate,  we  should  not  say,  John's  brother  don't  like  to 
skate. 

4.  Since  the  word  asked  is  in  the  past  tense,  might,  the  past  form  of 
the  auxiliary  may  is  used. 

5.  Since  the  first  sentence  is  a  question  and  the  other  two  express 
simple  futurity,  all  three  sentences  require  the  use  of  the  word  shall 
with  a  subject  in  the  first  person. 

Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  VIII 

Exercise  i,  pages  201-202.  The  introductory  words  of  the  second 
paragraph  are  As  Edison's  parents  were  poor',  for  the  third  paragraph, 
Five  years  later',  for  the  fourth  paragraph.  An  acquaintance  said  of  Mr. 
Edison. 

Exercise  2,  page  202.  The  selection  should  read  as  follows: 

Luther  Burbank  was  noted  as  a  “plant  wizard.”  At  the  age  of 
twenty-six  he  moved  from  his  native  Massachusetts  to  Santa  Rosa, 
California.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  started  a  nursery  greenhouse 
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which  became  famous  all  over  the  world.  For  fifty  years  he  experi¬ 
mented  and  the  result  was  that  he  developed  a  large  variety  of  new  and 
improved  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  grains,  and  grasses.  Through 
his  efforts  he  has  given  to  all  people  less  expensive  and  more  delicious 
food,  and  many  varieties  of  beautiful  flowers. 

Exercise  3,  page  202.  Industrious,  idle;  self-reliant,  dependent;  coura¬ 
geous,  cowardly;  accurate,  inaccurate;  charitable,  uncharitable;  toler¬ 
ant,  intolerant;  sympathetic,  unsympathetic;  loyal,  disloyal. 

Exercise  4,  page  202.  i.  The  word  who  is  used  to  refer  to  person;  the 
word  which,  to  things. 

2.  Since  the  word  who  is  a  predicate  pronoun  completing  the  verb 
was,  the  nominative  who  is  required  and  not  the  accusative  whom. 

3.  Since  the  singular  word  one  is  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  who, 
the  verb  is  singular  in  number. 

Self-Testing  Review  Exercises.  No.  IX 

Exercise  i,  page  220.  The  message  could  be  written  in  the  following 
ways: 

Awaiting  engine  repairs.  Arrival  in  Washington  delayed  until 
Tuesday.  Sorry. 

Delayed  by  engine  trouble.  Sorry.  Will  arrive  in  Washington 
Tuesday. 

Exercise  2,  pages  220-221.  Periods  belong  after  St.,  Ind.,  Feb.,  III., 
and  D.;  commas  belong  after  St.,  Indianapolis,  16,  Chicago,  and  truly. 
A  colon  should  be  placed  after  Gentlemen. 

Exercise  3,  page  221.  (i)  The  signature  is  Henry  D.  Roberts.  (2)  The 
salutation  is  Gentlemen.  (3)  The  address  of  the  person  sending  the 
letter  is  J042  Main  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (4)  The  date  is  Feh.  16, 
1934-  (5)  The  complimentary  dose  is  Yours  very  truly. 

Exercise  4,  page  221.  Three  endings  that  are  appropriate  for  a  formal 
business  letter  are:  Yours  truly,  Respectfully  yours,  and  Yours  very 
truly. 

Exercise  5,  page  221.  Kindness,  kind,  kindly;  politeness,  polite,  po¬ 
litely;  generosity,  generous,  generously;  courtesy,  courteous,  courteously; 
selfishness,  selfish,  selfishly;  promptness,  prompt,  promptly. 

Exercise  6,  page  221.  a.  On  the  Mauretania  we  saw  the  first  mate, 
who  had  charge  of  the  ship  for  the  day. 

b.  The  letter  was  sent  by  air  mail,  but  it  was  delayed  somewhere 
on  the  route. 

c.  The  members  of  the  team  met  each  afternoon  and  practiced 
hard. 
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d.  We  made  plans  to  go  on  an  excursion,  which  was  to  include  a 
trip  down  the  Hudson  River  and  a  visit  in  New  York. 

Exercise  7,  pages  221-222.  The  paragraph  could  be  written  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

After  the  hurricane  had  spent  itself,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  In  the 
midst  of  this  the  ship  was  driven  on  a  sand  bar.  When  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  ship  was  fast,  the  men  climbed  into  a  small  boat. 
Almost  immediately  a  big  wave  upset  the  boat,  and  the  men  were 
thrown  into  the  water.  Quickly  grasping  an  oar,  one  of  the  sailors 
succeeded  in  saving  himself. 

Exercise  8,  page  222.  i.  From  the  bridge  fish  could  be  seen  swimming 
about  in  the  shallow  water. 

2.  At  seven  o’clock  the  children  started  for  bed. 

3.  The  magician,  with  his -hands  folded,  untied  the  knot. 

Exercise  9,  page  222.  i.  Hurriedly  climbing  a  promontory  is  a  parti¬ 
cipial  phrase  modifying  the  pronoun  1.  Mist-filled  is  a  descriptive 
adjective  modifying  the  noun  valley. 

2.  Of  the  promontory  is  a  prepositional  phrase  modifying  the  noun 
side.  Which  1  had  by  this  time  regained  is  a  descriptive  clause  modi¬ 
fying  the  noun  skis. 

3.  Clinging  to  the  steep  sides  is  a  participial  phrase  modifying  the 
noun  snow. 

4.  Only  is  a  limiting  adjective  modifying  the  noun  hope.  In  out¬ 
running  the  snow  slide  is  a  prepositional  phrase  modifying  the  verb 
lay. 

5.  Crashing  and  thundering  are  participles  modifying  the  pronoun  it. 

6.  Hundred  is  a  limiting  adjective  modifying  the  noun  yards.  Like 
the  wind  is  a  prepositional  phrase  modifying  the  verb  was  going. 

7.  As  1  shot  across  the  lower  ridge  is  a  subordinate  clause  modifying 
the  verb  realized.  Into  a  deep  canon  is  a  prepositional  phrase  modify¬ 
ing  the  verb  might  plunge. 

8.  Mountain-side  is  a  descriptive  adjective  modifying  the  noun 
coasts.  Never  is  an  adverb  modifying  the  verb  sped.  When  I  made 
this  mad  flight  is  a  subordinate  clause  modifying  the  verb  did  (under¬ 
stood  with  the  pronoun  I  in  the  clause  as  I  did). 

Exercise  10,  pages  222-223.  The  prepositions  are  like  and  without', 
the  conjunctions,  as  and  unless. 

Exercise  ii,  page  223.  i.  The  word  between  is  used  in  referring  to  two 
persons  or  things;  the  word  among,  in  referring  to  three  or  more. 

2.  As  if  is  used  to  introduce  a  clause;  like,  to  introduce  a  phrase. 

3.  The  conjunction  unless  is  used  with  a  clause;  the  preposition  with¬ 
out,  with  a  phrase. 
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Exercise  i,  page  243.  The  three  headings  for  the  outline,  Life  on  a 
Farm  might  be:  I.  The  benefits  to  health;  II.  The  increase  of 
knowledge;  III.  The  development  of  character. 

Exercise  2,  page  243.  In  the  parts  of  the  letter  given  commas  are 
needed  after  Salem,  12,  Portland,  and  truly,  a  period  is  needed  after 
the  initial  5  in  the  signature. 

Exercise  3,  page  244.  The  introductory  words  for  the  second  para¬ 
graph  are  Dad  and  I  have  been  talking-,  for  the  third  paragraph,  I 
have  been  very  busy,  for  the  last  paragraph.  Write  soon. 

Exercise  4,  page  244.  The  paragraph  topics  might  be:  I.  Camp 
memories;  II.  Ned’s  plan  for  his  future;  III.  Ned’s  garden;  IV.  De¬ 
sire  for  a  letter;  congratulations  for  winning  emblem. 

Exercise  5,  page  245.  In  writing  a  conversation,  begin  a  new  para¬ 
graph  with  each  change  of  speaker.  -'-'t 

Exercise  6,  page  245.  a.  Rather,  somewhat;  b.  a  great  many,  hun¬ 
dreds  of;  c.  received,  had;  d.  as  if,  that;  e.  very  pleasant,  excellent. 

Exercise  7,  page  245.  a.  Salutation,  greeting;  correspondence,  letters; 
loyal,  faithful  (true) ;  preserve,  keep ;  exterminate,  do  away  with  (destroy), 
b.  Accurate,  inaccurate;  industrious,  idle;  self-reliant,  dependent; 
courageous,  cowardly;  charitable,  uncharitable. 

Exercise  8,  page  245.  a.  Nathan  Hale  said,  “I  regret  that  I  have  but 
one  life  to  lose  for  my  country.” 

b.  The  pronouns  were  changed  from  the  third  to  the  first  person; 
and  the  verbs,  from  the  past  to  the  present  tense. 

Exercise  9,  pages  245-246.  i.  Since  Mary  does  not  like  music  is  cor¬ 
rect,  the  contraction  doesn't  is  used  and  not  the  contraction  don't, 
meaning  do  not. 

2.  The  subject  of  the  sentence  {everyone')  to  which  the  pronoun  refers 
is  singular  in  number,  therefore  the  verb  is  singular. 

3.  The  verb  may  is  used  in  asking  permission;  can  indicates  ability. 

4.  With  the  first  person  in  expressing  futurity  the  auxiliary  shall 
and  not  will  is  used. 

5.  As  if  IS  required  in  introducing  a  clause;  like  is  used  in  introducing 
a  phrase. 

6.  Since  he  is  used  as  a  predicate  pronoun  completing  the  verb  was, 
the  nominative  and  not  the  accusative  form  is  required. 

7.  The  pronoun  required  is  the  object  of  the  verb  met',  therefore  the 
accusative  whom  and  not  the  nominative  ivho  is  used. 

8.  Since  the  sentence  requires  a  verb  meaning  to  recline  or  rest, 
lay,  the  past  tense  of  the  intransitive  verb  lie  {lay,  lain)  is  used  and 
not  laid,  the  past  tense  of  the  transitive  verb  lay  {laid,  laid)  meaning 
to  put  or  place. 
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A,  an,  279 

Abbreviations,  349,  353 
Abstract  nouns,  52 
Accent  in  verse,  87 

Accuracy  in  observation,  5;  in  the  use 
of  words,  5-6 

Accusative  adjunct,  the,  333 
Accusative  case,  the,  144, 183,  293,  298, 
320,  323 

Active  voice,  73,  273 
Addressing  an  envelope,  358 
Adjective  clauses,  100 
Adjective  modifiers,  choice  of,  195 
Adjective  phrases,  100,  196 
Adjectives 

agreement  with  nouns,  94,  279 
articles,  278 
cardinal,  278 
classification  of,  278 
comparison  of,  96,  279 
correct  use  of,  279,  282.  See  also 
Tests 

defined,  278 
descriptive,  92,  278 
distinguished  from  adverbs,  282 
limiting,  94,  278 
numerals,  278 
ordinal,  278 
picture-making,  86,  92 
possessive,  147,  184,  296 
predicate  adjectives,  93,  279 
pronominal,  147,  184,  296 
proper,  278 
summary,  278 

tests  for  the  correct  use  of,  99,  121 
told  from  adverbs,  282 
use  in  description,  86,  92 
verbal,  23,  179 
Adjunct,  accusative,  333 
Adventures,  High,  44 
Adverbial  clauses,  102 
Adverbial  modifiers,  choice  of,  209 
Adverbial  phrases,  102,  209 
Adverbs 

comparison  of,  96,  279 
correct  use  of,  279,  282.  See  also 
Tests 


Adverbs 
defined,  278 

distinguished  from  adjectives,  282 
double  negatives,  252 
picture-making,  95 
placing  of,  95,  212 
relative,  326.  See  also  103,  214 
summary,  278 

tests  for  the  correct  use  of,  99,  12 1 
Advertisement,  writing  an,  83 
Agreement 

of  an  adjective  with  a  noun,  279 
of  a  pronoun  with  its  antecedent, 
148,  292,  296 

of  a  verb  with  its  subject,  68,  75, 
121,  174,  199,  274,  309 
Am  I  not,  175 
America,  in  praise  of,  164 
America  the  Beautiful,  164 
American  Revolution,  stories  of,  47 
“And”  habit,  the,  61 
And,  use  of,  50 

Anglo-Saxon,  words  derived  from,  60 
Angry  with,  327 
Announcements,  8 

Antecedent  of  a  pronoun,  147,  199, 
291,  320 

Apostrophe,  use  of  the,  353 
Applying  for  a  position,  207 
Appositives,  54,  61,  21 1,  268 
Aren’t  I,  175 
Arguments,  231,  341 
Articles,  278,  279 
As,  like,  330 

Audience,  holding  the  attention  of  an, 
36,  340,  342 

Aunt  Doleful’s  Visit,  139 
Auxiliary  verbs,  303.  See  also  169 

Basic  idea  in  a  sentence,  254.  See  also 

18,  66 

Basic  rules  for  the  comma,  352 
Bates,  Katharine  Lee,  America  the 
Beautiful,  164 
Be,  to,  72,  303 

Beauty  of  our  country,  the,  159 
Began,  begun,  31 1 
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Beginning  a  talk  or  a  story,  35,  340, 
360 

Beginnings  for  letters,  no 
Behind,  329 
Being  definite,  79 

Better  Speech  Number  of  the  School 
News,  67 

Between,  among,  327 
Book  Club  meetings 

Heroes  of  Modern  Life,  194 
Old  Favorites,  141 
Stevenson  Program,  A,  118 
Stories  of  the  American  Revolution, 
47 

Book  Number  of  the  School  News,  91 
Book  review,  a,  91 

Boy  who  recommended  himself,  the, 
191 

Bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  137 
Bryant,  selection  from,  85 
Bull,  outwitting  a,  39 
Business  correspondence,  203 
Business,  going  into,  228 
Business  interviews,  188 
But,  use  of,  50 

Came,  come,  249,  31 1 
Capital  letters,  rules  for,  347 
Case,  144,  183,  198,  293,  298,  319,  323 
“Chain”  sentences,  avoiding,  61 
Checking  list  for  self-testing  reviews, 

369 

Choice  of  adjective  modifiers,  195 
Choice  of  adverbial  modifiers,  209 
Choice  of  subject,  339 
Choice  of  substantives,  331 
Choice  of  words,  345.  See  also  41, 
49,  81,  1 13,  195,  232 
Choosing  a  life  work,  225 
Class  discussion,  338.  See  also  9-14 
Class  secretary’s  report,  14 
Clauses 

adjective,  100,  196 
adverbial,  102,  209 
as  modifiers,  19 
defined,  255 
descriptive,  loi 
determinate,  loi 
distinguished,  196,  210,  237 
noun, 333 
principal,  124,  238 
subordinate,  124,  238 
substantive,  333 
Clearness,  6,  7,  151 


Climax,  138 

Club  Meetings,  47,  118,  141,  194 
Collective  nouns,  53,  265 
Colon,  rules  for,  352 
Colonial  National  Monument,  the,  33 
Come,  came,  249,  31 1 
Comma,  rules  for,  350 
Common  errors,  sixteen,  4,  120,  247 
Common  and  proper  nouns,  52 
Comparison,  degrees  of,  96,  279,  284 
Comparison,  poetic,  86 
Comparisons,  37,  86 
Complete  predicate,  255 
Complete  subject,  255 
Completing  the  meaning  of  an  infini¬ 
tive,  183 

Completing  the  meaning  of  a  verb, 
direct  object,  146,  266 
indirect  object,  146,^266 
infinitive,  l8l 
noun  clause,  333 

object  noun,  267.  See  also  71,  146, 
258,  266 

predicate  adjective,  71,  93,  258,  279 
predicate  noun,  268.  See  also  71, 

258 

predicate  objective,  332 
predicate  pronoun,  293,  298 
Complex  sentences,  124,  286 
Complimentary  close  to  a  letter,  357- 
358.  See  also  111,  iT,3 
Composition:  accuracy,  5;  advertise¬ 
ments,  83;  “and”  habit,  61;  an¬ 
nouncements,  8;  arguments,  341  (see 
also  231);  beginning  a  talk  or  a  story, 
35,  340,  360;  being  definite,  79; 
book  review,  a,  91;  choice  of  sub¬ 
ject,  35,  339,  359:  choice  of  words 
(see  Words);  climax.  138;  composi¬ 
tion  scale,  359;  contrasts  and  other 
comparison,  37,  86;  correction  of 
written  work,  343;  debates,  230; 
description,  341  (see  also  5,  114); 
development  of  thought,  339,  359; 
dialogues,  140;  diary,  travel,  116; 
directions,  6,  340;  editorials,  66,  89, 
167,  168,  232,  233;_  endings,  37,  137, 
340,  360;  explanations,  340;  holding 
the  attention  of  an  audience,  36, 
340,  342;  identifying  a  person,  114; 
interest,  41,  340,  360;  letters  (see 
Letters);  limiting  a  topic,  339;  news 
items,  81;  notices,  8;  organization 
and  development  of  thought,  339, 
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359;  original  stories,  137,  192;  out¬ 
lining  a  story  or  a  talk,  339  {see  also 
II,  32,  155,  160,  163,  190,  191,  243, 
341);  paragraphing  {see  Paragraph); 
planned  discussions,  9;  planned 
reading,  ii,  47,  366;  preparation  of 
subject  matter,  338;  preparing  a 
summary,  339;  report,  31,  79,  227, 
230,  338;  scale,  359;  sentences  {see 
Sentences);  story-telling,  35,  142, 
339;  summaries,  337-341;  three 
parts  of  a  story,  340  {see  also  39, 
137);  titles  for,  35,  137;  verse,  84; 
words  {see  Words) 

Compound  elements,  259 
Compound  sentences,  127,  286 
Concrete  noun,  52 
Conjugation  of  a  verb,  303 
Conjunctions 

co-ordinating,  128,  213,  325 
correct  use  of,  215,  327 
correlative,  214,  325 
defined,  261,  325 
relative  adverbs,  214 
subordinating,  103,  214,  325 
summary,  325 

tests  for  correct  use  of,  220,  236 
Conjunctive  adverb.  See  Relative 
adverb 

Conkling,  Hilda,  selections  from  poems 
by,  86 

Connectives,  213,  319,  325 
Conservation  Number  of  the  School 
News,  166,  167 
Conservation,  studies  in,  159 
Contractions,  353 
Contrasts  and  comparisons,  37 
Conversation,  337.  See  also  through¬ 
out  the  text  the  lessons  in  composition 
Conversation,  paragraphing  a,  44 
Co-ordinating  conjunctions,  128,  213, 

325 

Correct  usage,  guide  to,  247 
Correct  use  of:  adjectives,  279,  282; 
adverbs,  279,  282;  conjunctions, 
215,  327;  nouns,  264-266;  preposi¬ 
tions,  215,  327;  pronouns,  251,  294, 
296,  322;  verbs,  249,  274,  309,  31 1. 
See  also  Tests 

Correction  of  errors,  343-344 
Correlative  conjunctions,  214,  325 
Correspondence,  business,  203 
Courtesy,  ii,  188,  189,  337 
Creed,  Good  Speech,  67 


Dates,  writing,  350.  See  also  9 
Debate,  holding  an  informal,  230 
Declarative  sentence,  260 
Declension  of  a  pronoun,  146 
Degrees  of  comparison,  96,  279 
Demonstrative  pronouns,  144,  292 
Derivatives,  60 
Describing  an  object,  5,  341 
Describing  a  person,  114 
Descriptive  adjectives,  92,  278 
Descriptive  clauses,  loi 
Determinate  clauses,  loi 
Development  of  thought  in  a  composi¬ 
tion,  339,  359 

Diagrams  to  show  the  relations  of 
words  in  a  sentence,  256,  263,  271, 
288,  335 
Dialogues,  140 
Diary,  a  travel,  116 
Did,  done,  249,  31 1 
Different  from,  328 

Direct  address,  words  used  in,  54,  268 
Direct  discourse,  333 
Direct  objects,  146,  266 
Direct  quotations,  153 
Directions,  giving,  340 
Discourse,  direct  and  indirect,  333 
Discussion,  class,  9,  338.  See  also  ll, 
225,  226,  228,  229 
Division  of  words,  353 
Doesn't,  don't,  250 
Double  negatives,  252,  280 
Drank,  drunk,  31 1 

Edison,  Thomas  A.,  201 
Editorials,  66,  89,  167,  168,  232,  233 
Ending  a  talk  or  a  story,  37,  137 
Endings,  complimentary,  iii,  357,  358 
Entertainments,  planning.  See  Book 
Club  Meetings 

Envelope:  addressing  an,  358;  placing 
a  letter  in  an,  359 

Errors  in  the  use  of  words.  See  Tests 
Exclamation  points,  use  of,  350 
Exclamatory  sentences,  260 
Explanations,  340 
Expletives,  269 

Feminine  gender,  148,  293 
First  Long  Flight,  A,  James  Norman 
Hall,  44 

Forms,  letter,  356,  357 
Froze,  frozen,  31 1,  312 
Functional  grammar,  program  for,  364 
Future  tense,  169,  302 
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Games,  5,  48 

Gave,  given,  31 1 

Gender,  148,  293 

Genitive  case,  147,  294 

Gerunds,  184 

Go,  went,  gone,  249,  31 1 

Good,  well,  280,  283 

Grammar,  program  for  the  study  of, 

364 

Grammar,  summary  of,  247 
Grammatical  order,  254,  320 
Graphic  words,  use  of,  81 

Half-year  reviews,  120,  234 
Hall,  James  Norman,  A  First  Long 
Flight,  44 
Hardly,  280 
Have  only,  281 
Haven’t  any,  252,  280 
He,  him,  251,  298,  299,  300 
Heroes  of  modern  life,  194 
Hiawatha,  selections  from,  88 
High  adventure,  44 
Hobbies,  interesting,  42 
Holding  the  attention  of  an  audience, 
36,  340,  342 

Hyphen,  use  of,  353-354 
I,  me,  251,  298 

Identification  of  characters,  game,  48 
Identifying  a  person,  114 
Imperative  mood,  303,  305,  309 
In,  at,  328 

Indefinite  pronouns,  144,  292 
Independent  words,  54,  268,  269 
Indian  Summer,  by  Henry  van  Dyke, 

9? 

Indicative  mood,  303,  304,  306,  307 
Indirect  discourse,  333 
Indirect  object,  146,  266,  267,  293 
Indirect  quotations,  153 
Individual  progress  in  functional  gram¬ 
mar  and  correct  usage,  364 
Infinitives 

complete,  words  used  to,  183 
defined,  25,  261 
split,  182 
subjects  of,  183 
use  of,  25,  181 
used  adverbially,  209,  263 
Informal  debate,  holding  an,  230 
Interest,  arousing,  41,  340,  360 
Interjections,  261 
Interrogation  point,  rules  for,  349 
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Interrogative  pronouns,  143,  292,  296, 
320 

Interrogative  sentences,  260 
Interviews,  188 
Intransitive  verbs,  68,  272 
Introduction  to  a  story,  138,  340 
Introductory  sentences,  35,  no 
Investigation,  making  an,  225 
Irregular  verbs,  176,  303 
Is,  are,  274-277.  See  also  Tests 

Jordan,  Ethel  Blair,  selection  from, 
161 

Judging  talks  and  papers,  359 

Laconic  Reply,  A,  63 
Language,  the  makers  of  our,  58 
Language,  the  story  of  our,  58 
Latin,  words  derived  from,  60 
Lay,  laid,  316 
Learning  to  be  accurate,  4 
Lesson  report,  making  a,  338 
Letter  forms,  356,  357 
Letters 

beginnings  for,  no 
business,  203-209 
endings  for,  no,  357,  358 
forms  for,  356,  357 
friendly,  15,  109,  114,  116 
of  application,  207 
ordering  goods,  204 
paragraphing,  16,  in,  112 
salutations  for,  iio-lii,  357,  358 
selection  of  stationery  for,  355 
telegrams  and  night  letters,  208 
Letters,  use  of  capital,  347 
Letter-writing,  15,  109,  203,  355 
Lie,  lay,  lain,  315 
Like,  as,  217,  330 
Like,  that,  218,  331 
Limiting  adjectives,  94,  278 
Limiting  a  topic,  339 
Linking  verbs,  71,  272 
Longfellow,  selection  from  Hiawatha 
by,  88 

Magazines,  a  study  of  newspapers 
and,  78 

Main,  or  basic,  idea  in  a  sentence,  254. 

See  also  18,  66 
Masculine  gender,  148,  293 
Mastery  of  the  Sentence:  Test  No.  l, 
26;  Test  No.  2,  130;  Test  No.  3,  240 
May,  can,  250 
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Meaning  of  words,  150.  See  also 
Vocabulary 

Meetings,  Book  Club,  47,  118,  141, 

^94 

Members  of  a  compound  sentence,  128 
Modern  Heroes,  194 
Modifiers:  adjectives  as,  92;  adjec¬ 
tive  phrases  and  clauses,  100;  ad¬ 
verbs  as,  95;  adverbial  phrases  and 
clauses,  102;  choice  of  adjective, 
195;  choice  of  adverbial,  209;  de¬ 
fined,  255;  nouns  and  pronouns  as, 
211;  placing,  212;  words,  phrases, 
and  clauses  as,  19 
Mood  of  a  verb,  the,  303 
Myself,  correct  use  of,  294 

National  Monument,  the  Colonial,  33 
Natural,  or  grammatical,  order  of 
words,  254.  See  also  18,  237,  320, 

324 

Negative,  avoiding  a  double,  252,  280 
News,  reporting,  81 
Newspapers,  the  study  of,  78 
Nominative  case,  144,  293,  298,  320, 

323 

Note-taking,  338 
Notices,  8 
Noun  clauses,  33"^ 

Noun  element  in  a  sentence,  the,  331 
Nouns 

abstract,  52 

classes  of,  52 

collective,  53,  265 

common,  52 

concrete,  52 

defined,  264 

independent,  54,  268 

object,  266,  267.  See  also  258 

plurals  of,  52,  53,  264 

possessive,  53,  265,  268 

predicate,  267,  268,  See  also  258 

proper,  52 

singular,  264 

subject,  267 

summary,  264-269 

verbal,  25,  181,  184 

Used  as 

accusative  adjuncts,  332 
adverbs,  267  {see  note) 
appositives,  54,  267 
direct  objects,  266.  See  also  146, 
267 

independent  words,  54,  268 


Nouns,  used  as 

indirect  objects,  266.  See  also 
146,  267 
modifiers,  21 1 
possessive  modifiers,  21 1 
predicate  objectives,  332 
subjects,  267 

Number,  agreement  in  number:  of  an 
adjective  and  a  noun,  279;  of  a 
pronoun  and  its  antecedent,  148, 
292;  of  a  verb  and  its  subject,  68,  75, 
121,  199,  274,  302 

Number,  singular,  264,  302;  plural, 
264,  302 

Numerical  adjectives,  278 

Object,  indirect,  146,  266 
Object  of  a  preposition,  267 
Object  of  a  verb,  146,  266 
Objective,  predicate,  332 
Of,  have,  329 
Opposites,  49,  93,  150 
Optional  work,  182,  184,  332 
Ordinal  numerals,  278 
Organization  and  development  of 
thought,  339,  359 
Origin  of  words,  60,  62,  64 
Original  stories  (imaginative),  138, 
140,  192 

Outlines,  use  of,  ii,  32,  155,  160,  163, 
185,  191,  243,  339 
Outwitting  a  Bull,  39 

Paragraph,  key  sentence  in,  in 
Paragraph  topics,  32,  76,  134,  140,  155, 
160,  244 

Paragraph,  use  of:  in  compositions, 
345  {see  also  66,  76,  106,  135,  140, 
201);  in  letters,  16,  in,  112,  244;  in 
writing  a  conversation,  44,  345 
Participial  phrases,  24,  179,  196,  261- 
264  _ 

Participles:  defined,  23;  past,  176,  179, 
311;  present,  176,  179 
Parts  of  irregular  verbs,  principal,  177 
Parts  of  a  sentence,  254 
Parts  of  a  story,  the  three,  340.  See 
also  39,  137 

Passive  voice,  73,  273,  307 
Past  participle,  the,  176,  179,  311 
Past  tense,  169,  176,  302 
Perfect  tenses,  173,  302 
Period,  use  of,  349 

Person  of  a  pronoun,  143,  151;  of  a 
verb,  174,  302 
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Personal  pronouns,  143,  291,  296 
Phrases:  adjective,  100;  adverbial,  102; 
classification,  261-262;  defined,  255; 
infinitive,  181,  209,  262;  participial, 
24,  179,  196,  262;  prepositional,  196, 
209,  262;  recognition  and  use,  19, 
237,  257,  262 
Picture-making  words,  85 
Placing  a  letter  in  an  envelope,  359 
Placing  modifiers,  212 
Planned  reading,  ii,  47,  366 
Plural  verbs,  274,  302 
Plurals,  52,  264-265,  292 
Poetic  names,  86 
Poetry  for  a  school  paper,  84 
Poetry,  rhyme  in,  87;  rhythm  in,  87 
Position,  applying  for  a,  207 
Positive  degree  in  comparison,  96,  279 
Possessive  adjectives,  147,  184,  292 
Possessive  nouns,  53,  265,  268 
Possessive  plurals,  53,  266 
Possessive  pronouns,  144,  147,  292, 
294 

Possessive  singular,  265,  266,  292 
Practice  exercises.  See  Tests 
Praise  of  America,  in,  164 
Predicate  adjective,  71,  93,  258,  279 
Predicate,  complete,  255 
Predicate  noun,  268 
Predicate  objective,  332 
Predicate  pronoun,  183 
Preparation  of  subject  matter,  338 
Prepositional  phrases,  262.  See  also 
19,  100,  103,  196,  209.  257,  261,  262 
Prepositions:  correct  use  of,  215,  327; 

defined,  261;  objects  of,  267,  293 
Present  participle,  179 
Present  tense,  169,  302 
Preservation  of  plant  life,  161 
Preservation  of  wild  life,  159 
Principal  clause,  a,  124,  238 
Principal  parts  of  verbs,  176,  303;  of 
irregular  verbs,  177 
Profession,  taking  up  a,  229 
Program  for  individual  progress  in 
grammar  and  correct  usage,  364 
Progressive  form  of  a  verb,  305 
Pronominal  adjectives,  147,  296 
Pronouns: 

agreement  with  antecedents,  148, 
292,  296 

antecedents,  147,  291 

case  of,  144,  147,  293,  298,  320,  323 

classification  of,  143,  291 


Pronouns 

correct  use  of,  251,  294,  296.  See 
also  Tests 
declension,  146 
defined,  291 

demonstrative,  144,  292 
gender,  148,  293 
indefinite,  144,  292 
intensive,  292 

interrogative,  143,  292,  296,  320 
number,  292 
person  of,  143,  151,  291 
personal,  143,  291,  296 
possessive,  144,  292,  294 
reflexive,  144,  292,  294 
relative,  197.  See  also  144,  292, 
320,  322,  326 
summary,  291,  319 
Use 

as  adjectives,  147,  196,  296 
as  appositives,  293  {see  note),  294 
{see  note) 

as  connectives,  197,  319,  322 
as  modifiers,  21 1 
as  objects,  144,  146,  293 
as  predicate  pronouns,  293 
as  subjects,  144,  293 
with  infinitives,  182 
Proof-reading,  343-344.  See  oho  Ex¬ 
ercises  in  composition 
Proper  adjectives,  278 
Proper  nouns,  52 

Punctuation:  of  complex  sentences, 
126,  141,  168,  193,  239;  of  com¬ 
pound  sentences,  129,  141,  168,  193, 
239;  of  dates,  9,  57,  350;  of  de¬ 
clarative  sentences,  260;  of  direct 
quotations,  352.  See  also  44,  54, 
90,  153,  156,  193,  239;  of  exclama¬ 
tory  sentences,  260;  of  interroga¬ 
tive  sentences,  260;  practice  in,  27, 
46.  55>  90,  102,  106,  132,  141,  156, 
168,  180,  193,  197,  207,  211,  212, 
239,  242;  rules,  349;  used  in  writing 
direct  and  indirect  discourse,  153, 

352 

Putting  yourself  in  his  place,  138 

Question  mark,  use  of,  349 
Quotations,  direct  and  indirect,  153, 
349,  352.  See  also  44,  90,  156,  172, 
193.  239,  and  Tests  for  the  Mastery 
of  the  Sentence  [48,  119 

Quotations  for  a  Book  Club  meeting. 
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Ran,  run,  249,  31 1 
Reading  a  newspaper,  80 
Reading,  planned,  ii,  366 
Reading,  vacation,  368 
Real,  really,  284 

Reflexive  pronouns,  144,  292,  294 
Regular  and  irregular  verbs,  176,  303 
Relations  of  words  in  a  sentence,  17, 
254,  268,  281,  295,  324,  334 
Relative  adverbs,  103,  214,  326 
Relative  pronoun:  agreement  with 
antecedent,  199,  322;  case  of,  198; 
compound,  319;  correct  use  of,  322; 
defined,  198,  292,  319,  326 
Repetition  of  words,  113,  134 
Report,  a  class  secretary’s,  14 
Report,  making  a,  31,  79,  227,  230,  338 
Reporting  news,  81 
Resolutions  for  a  debate,  230 
Reviews,  half-year,  120,  234;  the  parts 
of  speech,  21;  the  relation  of  words 
in  a  sentence,  17,  236;  writing  a 
conversation,  43;  writing  dates,  9 
Reviews,  Self-Testing,  28,  56,  76,  104, 
133,  155.  185,  201,  220,  243 
Revolution,  stories  of  the,  47 
Rhyme,  87,  105 
Rhythm,  87,  105 
Romance  of  words,  the,  62 
Rose,  risen,  31 1,  312 
Rules  for  the  use  of  capital  letters,  347; 
for  plurals,  264-265;  for  punctua¬ 
tion,  349 

Run-on  sentences,  61.  See  also  50, 
77,  106,  186 

Salutations  for  letters,  iro,  357,  358 
Sat,  318 

Saw,  seen,  249,  311 
Scale,  composition,  359 
School  News 

Better  Speech  Number,  66,  67 
Book  Number,  89,  91 
Class  Number,  232,  233 
Conservation  Number,  166,  167 
Second  person,  143,  291 
Secretary's  Report,  a  Class,  14 
See,  conjugation  of  the  verb,  306 
Selection  of  stationery,  355 
Self-Testing  Review  Exercises:  No.  I, 
28;  No.  II,  56:  No.  Ill,  76;  No.  IV, 
104;  No.  V,  133;  No.  VI,  155;  No. 
VII,  185;  No.  VIII,  201;  No.  IX, 
220;  No.  X,  243 


Semicolon,  the,  352 
Sentences 

“and”  habit,  correction  of,  61,  77 
appreciation  of  excellence,  26,  131, 
241 

avoiding  “run-on,”  50,  61,  77,  106, 
186 

basic  ideas  in,  254.  See  also  18,  66, 
268,  281 

classified  as  to  form,  260 
classified  as  to  structure,  122,  286. 

See  also,  141,  168,  239 
clear,  7-8,  151,  156 
combining  ideas  in,  27,  50,  51,  65, 
221,  242 

complex,  124,  286 

composition  of,  345.  See  also  27, 
50,  65,  132,  152,  221,  222,  242 
compound,  127,  286 
compound  elements  in,  259 
declarative,  260 
defined,  254 

diagramming,  256,  263,  271,  288, 

335 

endings,  50,  56,  61,  106,  186 
exclamatory,  260 
forms,  260 

grammatical  order  of  words  in,  254. 
See  also  18,  237 

improving  sentences,  62,  74,  77, 
187,  202 

interrogative,  260 
kinds,  286 

main  or  basic  ideas  in,  254.  See 
also  18,  66,  268,  281 
members  of,  128 

modifiers  in,  19,  195,  209,  212,  255 
natural  order  of  words  in,  254.  See 
also  18,  237,  320,  324 
noun,  or  substantive,  element  in, 

331 

order  of  words  in,  18,  237,  254 
parts  of,  17,  255 
predicates  of,  17,  255 
punctuation  of.  See  Punctuation 
recognition  of,  26,  130,  240,  287 
relation  of  words  in,  17,  254,  268, 
281,  295 

reviews  of,  50,  236 
simple  sentences,  122,  286 
subjects  of,  17,  254,  255 
substantive  elements  in,  331 
tests  for  the  mastery  of,  26,  130,  240 
use  of,  345,  360 


INDEX 


Sentences 

variety  in  beginnings  and  form,  2, 
50,  187,  202,  222.  See  also  Ap¬ 
preciation  of  excellence 
Serving  the  public,  228 
Set,  319 

Shall,  will,  3,  171,  247,  314 
She,  her,  251,  299 
Shook,  shaken,  312 
Simple  sentences,  122,  286 
Sing,  sang,  sung,  31 1 
Singular  number,  264,  274,  284,  292, 
302 

Sit,  sat,  sat,  318 

Sixteen  common  errors,  4,  120,  247 
Some,  somewhat,  280 
Speaking  before  an  audience,  342 
Spelling,  353 
Spelling  list,  354 
Split  infinitives,  182 
Stationery,  selection  of,  355 
Stevenson  program,  a,  118 
Stories  of  friendship,  137 
Stories  of  the  American  Revolution, 
47 

Story-telling,  339.  See  also  35-42, 
137,  ip,  192 

Studies  in  conservation,  159 
Study  of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
a,  78 

Subject  of  a  composition,  choice  of, 
339,  359 

Subject  of  an  infinitive,  the,  183 
Subject  of  a  sentence:  complete,  255; 
word,  254,  255 

Subjects  and  predicates,  17,  255 
Subjunctive  mood,  303,  305,  308 
Subordinate  clauses,  124,  238 
Subordinating  connectives,  103,  214, 

325 

Substantives,  331 
Summary,  preparing  a,  339 
Superlative  degree,  97,  279 
Supplying  the  necessities  of  life,  225 
Sure,  surely,  3,  248,  280 
Swam,  swum,  312 
Symbols  for  proof-reading,  344 
Synonyms,  29,  134,  150,  156,  245 

Talks,  composing,  337 
Telegrams,  208,  220 
Telephone,  using  a,  188 
Telling  an  adverb  from  an  adjective, 
282 
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Telling  a  story,  339.  See  also  35-42, 
137,  140,  142,  192 
Tense,  169,  173,  176,  182,  302,  309 
Test  A.  Sixteen  Common  Errors,  4, 
120;  Practice  exercises,  247 
Test  B.  Singular  and  Plural  Verbs, 
75,  121;  Practice  exercises,  274 
Test  C.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs,  99, 
121;  Practice  exercises,  282 
Test  D.  Personal  and  Interrogative 
Pronouns,  154,  234;  Practice  exer¬ 
cises,  296 

Test  E.  Using  the  Right  Form  of  a 
Verb,  178,  234;  Practice  exercises, 

311 

Test  F.  Pronouns  as  Connectives, 
200,  235;  Practice  exercises,  322 
Test  G.  Prepositions  and  Conjunc¬ 
tions,  220,  236;  Practice  exercises, 

327 

Tests.  Mastery  of  the  Sentence.  No. 

I,  26;  No.  2,  130;  No.  3,  240 
That  kind,  those  kinds,  94,  279,  282 
Their,  there,  they're,  251,  280 
They,  them,  299,  300 
Third  person,  143,  291 
This  kind,  these  kinds,  94,  279,  282 
Thompson-Seton,  selection  from  A 
Biography  of  a  Grizzly,  159 
Three  parts  of  a  story,  the,  340.  See 
also  137 

Time  expressed  by  a  verb,  169 
Titles  for  a  story,  35,  56,  137 
To  he,  conjugation  of,  303 
To  see,  conjugation  of,  306 
To,  too,  two,  281 
Trade,  working  at  a,  226 
Transitive  verbs,  69,  72,  77,  272,  301 
Travel  diary,  a,  116 
Troublesome  verbs,  176,  315 

Unless,  without,  329 

Vacation  reading  list,  a,  368 

van  Dyke,  Henry,  Indian  Summer,  92 

Verbal  adjectives,  23,  179 

Verbal  nouns,  25,  181,  184 

Verbs 

active  voice,  73,  273 
agreement  with  their  subjects,  68, 
75,  121,  174,  199,  309 
auxiliary,  303.  See  also  169,  173 
conjugation  of,  303,  306 
contractions  of,  175 
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Verbs 

correct  use  of,  249,  309,  31 1.  See 
also  Tests 
defined,  261,  301 
future  tense  of,  169,  173,  302 
imperative  mood,  303,  305,  309 
indicative  mood,  303,  304,  306,  307 
intransitive,  68,  272 
irregular,  176,  303 
kinds  of,  68,  176 
linking,  71,  272 
mood  of,  303 

number  of,  302.  See  also  68,  75, 
77,  121,  274 

passive  voice  of,  73,  273 
past  participles  of,  176,  31 1 
past  tense  of,  169,  176,  31 1 
perfect  tense  of,  173,  302 
person  of,  302 
plural,  302 

present  tense,  169,  176,  320 
principal  parts  of,  176,  177,  303 
regular  and  irregular,  176,  303 
simple  and  perfect  tenses,  173,  302 
singular,  302 

subjunctive  mood  of,  303,  308 

summary,  301 

tense  of,  169,  173,  302,  313 

tests  for  correct  use  of,  75,  12 1,  178, 

234 

transitive,  68,  72,  77,  272,  301 
troublesome  verbs,  315 
voice,  73,  273 
Verse,  writing,  84 

Vocabulary,  5-6,  49,  60,  104,  113,  134, 
150- 219 

Vocations,  a  study  of,  225 
Voice,  73,  273 

Was,  were,  277.  See  also  68,  175,  200 
Wasn’t,  weren’t,  175,  278 
Wayside  Inn,  The,  31 
We,  us,  251,  298 


Well,  good,  283 

Went,  gone,  249,  31 1 

Who,  which,  322.  See  also  65,  294 

Who,  whom,  198,  301,  323 

Wild  life,  preservation  of,  159 

Will,  shall,  3,  171,  247,  314 

Without,  unless,  218 

Word  subject,  a,  254 

Words 

avoiding  awkward  repetitions  of, 

1 13,  134 

choice  of,  345.  See  also  5,  41,  49, 
81,  113,  195,  232 

correct  use  of,  3,  346.  See  also 
Tests  and  Practice  Exercises 
derivatives,  60 
division  of,  353-354 
expletives,  269 
graphic,  81,  85 
independent,  269 

meaning  of,  134,  150.  See  also 
Vocabulary 

opposite  in  meaning,  49,  57,  150, 
202,  245 
origin  of,  62 
picture-making,  85 
relation  of  in  a  sentence,  17,  254, 
268,  281,  295,  324,  334 
romance  of,  62 

serving  as  two  parts  of  speech,  22, 
179,  184 

showing  ownership,  53,  147,  211, 
265,  294 

summary  of  use,  345,  360 
synonyms,  134,  150,  156,  245 
Words,  phrases,  and  clauses  as  modi¬ 
fiers,  19 

Work  on  a  farm,  225 
Working  at  a  trade,  226 
Would  have,  216 
Writing  an  advertisement,  83 
Writing  letters.  See  Letters 
Wrote,  written,  31 1 
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